








This is Parson Brown, practically the This is Hamlin, A small wonder, This is Seedling. The bubbly 
granddaddy of all great oranges, They don't come any sweeter, type, with a bright, sweet spirit. 





This is Pineapple. Funny name, This is Valencia—most voluptuous 
Funny color, Fabulous taste, of oranges (and most delicious). 
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This is new Snow Crop: a delicious blend, It's going to change 
all your old ideas about frozen orange juice, Into it go selected 
sweet, rich-flavored oranges. You get all their full, rounded 
taste. You even get their tender little orange squeezings, 
Naturally, new Snow Crop costs more. But then, you can't 
squeeze pennies and expect to get a juice like new Snow Crop. 





Because Revlon believes that more women should have the chance 


to see a dramatic change in their skin... 


Now...the price of 


Eterna 27’ is 69° 


until now 8.00 





Thousands of women are using this astonishing skin cream every 


night of their lives .. 


.and are coming back time after time for more. 


For countless women, it seems to have become a necessity of life. 


What is ‘Eterna 27° likely to do for you? Bring an 
excitingly risible change to your skin. A change so very 
soul-renewing it could affect your whole outlook on life! 
Read the documented proof: ‘Ererna 27° really works 
In cests on hundreds of women in Switzerland and America, 
skin specialists proved that: in more than 6 out of every 10 
cases tested, there was a dramatic, visible change in the 
skin. And usually, the skin most in need of help showed 


; : 2 
the most remarkable difference. 


‘ETERNA 27’ 


There is no other cream like “Eterna 27’. Its unique 


basic ingredient is patented for use by Revlon and Revlon 
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‘Eterna 27° acts as lubricator, moisturizer, eye and 
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o hormones in it! ) Revlon 


++ 


throat cream. (And there are 
honestly believes thac ‘Ererna can do more for you than 


any other cream at ay price. Can you afford vot to try it? 


2 ozs., until now, 8.00 Now 6.00 
1 ozs., until now, 13.50 Now 10.00 
RES TUEIL SHOWIE Se Ores scacwawoncaensoenNeeamresccveneeex 


Now 17.50 
© 1969 aevion, in ALL PRICES PLUS TAK 


by REVLON 


From the world’s most renowned cosmetic research laboratories 
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Vie Ye Ye At mercer jeiparn 


1826 Two young entrepreneurs, Messrs. lord & Taylor, 
opened a smoll dry goods firm in the old Greenwich Village section 


of New York. A modest beginning—but it grew, and grew, and grew. 









* 1842 By now, lord & Taylor wos supplying New York's 

carriage trade with the luxuries of life, and its fame spread north, 
south and west. (This year, as it happened, the store sold goods 

for o wedding dress to a pretty girl named Mary Todd. She wore it 


for her marriage to Abraham Lincoln, on the fourth of November), 


1902 “Department store invades Fifth Avenue.” 
Headlines of the day, provoking interest, possibly a faint 
dismay, and ao headlong rush to the corner of Twentieth Street, 
to see what the big, convenient new lord & Taylor had to 


offer. First on Fifth Avenue—as might have been expected, 


1914 Fashion on the march, up Fifth Avenue. New York's 
first families moved ever further to the north, and Lord & Taylor 
followed its own, The tremendous new store that rose 
then at the corner of 39th Street is a landmark still, as 
t the tides of fashion sweep north and south. 
1932 lord & Taylor promoted o cluster of talented young 
American designers—spoke their names loud and clear, and 
launched the concept of American design, at o time when the 
whole fashion world was under the sway of Paris. It was 
oa new idea, and o great one. In this same decade, other 

lord & Taylor firsts: o College Shop, o shop for juniors, a shop 


for teens, and a special one for women 5'4” and under. 


1945 “The American look” —the phrase of the times. 
Coined and copyrighted by lord & Taylor, it summed up 
the young, brisk, easy way of dressing that was, 


ond is, a fashion trademark recognized around the world. 


1963 Whither American fashion? Forward with 
lord & Taylor—with famous “old” names to point the way, 
bright and shiny new ones coming up fast— 
pioneers all, in the Lord & Taylor tradition! 
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Columbus may have discovered the new world, 
but we've discovered the best way to get around 
in it. On Braniff, of course to 60 cities in 
North, Central and South America. (On El 
Dorado Super Jets to 19 of them: New York, 
Washington, Dallas, Chicago; Minneapolis/St. 
Paul, Mexico City, Bogota, Lima, Rio, Buenos 
Aires and many others.) A few reasons? Our 
luxurious 707 Super Jets, for one. They get 


How 
to get around 
in the new 
world 


people places in almost no time. And on time. 
(One of our specialties.) Then, our worldly 
charms: food, service, efficiency, comfort and 
friendly hospitality, which are the affectionate 
creation of 5,500 Braniff people in 10 coun- 
tries. Come along and see for yourself. Pick a 
spot in the new world. One you'd like to look 
in on for business or pleasure. Or both. Then 
call us or your Travel Agent for reservations. 


BRANIFF Yulemalional at 
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PO YOU HAVE THIS MAN'S 
BUSINESS PROBLEM? 





“We're not getting enough 
reorders from our 


out-of-town customers” 


Solution: Use Long Distance to 


make more frequent sales contacts! 


Every salesman would like to visit his out-of-town 
accounts more often. And many are doing it 
by using Long Distance phone calls as a supple- 
ment to selling in the field. 


Timed to fit customers’ buying cycles, Long 
Distance can help you cover your market more 
thoroughly, produce extra business and stay ahead 
of competition—at minimum sales cost. 

Many business problems are really communi- 
cations problems. And they can be solved by 
effective use of Bell System services: voice... 
written... or data. 

Talk with one of our Communications Consult- 
ants. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Goad 








Solve business problems with communications 
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Just Published by TIME Inc. —<a must book for everyone who wants to 


understand the challenge of Communism 









































The Meaning of 


COMMUNISM 


SO IMPORTANT IS THE MEANING OF COMMUNISM THAT The Mi aning of 
THE EDITORS OF TIME INC. URGE YOU TO SEE IT AT 


THEIR EXPENSE. USE THE COUPON BELOW TO RECEIVE UNISM 
IT FOR TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. 


The Meaning of Communism is a completely new word- WILLIAM J MILLER 

‘4 ; \ Se : tenes 
and-picture history book, created to meet the intelligent i 
layman’s need for an objective report on the Communist gros, aayprendsets. 
challenge to the free world. William J. Miller, who wrote MARSHALL D. SHULMAN 
the historical narrative, is a Lire staff writer, former asso- ems Armee Coser arecd Uvery 


ciate editor of Time and one-time chief editorial writer for 
the New York Herald Tribune. Consulting editors were 
Professor Henry L. Roberts, Director of the Russian In- 
stitute at Columbia University and Professor Marshall D. 
Shulman, Research Associate of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University. 


Actual size: 
744°x 9", 
hardbound 
192 pages 

30 in full color 


The result of this unique editorial collaboration is a book 45,000 words 
that is compelling-to-read, comprehensive, and authorita- 


tive. Step by step it shows you how Communism has evolved 


Over 100 
photographs 


... from Karl Marx to Nikita Khrushchev. In 45,000 words A concise and com 4 Chee a 
and scores of photographs, full-color paintings, maps, and that anrane Prehensive ees 
nravels » tory of Communism; 


diagrams you learn about the idea of the Soviet system... th 
see how the organization of the idea led to the Communist 
party. You watch the party harden into a dictatorship 
whose goal is world supremacy. You 

realize how this goal aactn the man 
in the street in Russia—how we in 
the Free World can meet the Com- 
munist challenge. I { 


* Communise ey ie | @ Glossary 


ha, lenge of names, 
places, terms 


Fully indexed. 


When you finish this book, you 
will have a firm grasp of Com- 
munism. And whenever the news 
centers on Soviet Russia and its 
actions you will understand 
clearly how and why this nation 
and its leaders act the way they 
do. It is an understanding you 
are unlikely to come by in any 
other way. 








A school edition with 

specially created study aids is 
available from Silver Burdett Co., 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


Views of Leading Authorities 


. an excellent brief introduction to a very big subject; 
for those already knowledgeable about some aspects of as soon as we receive your order. At the end of that 
communism it is a refreshing survey of the whole terrain. time you may return the book and forget the matter. 
Dr. Max F. Millikan Or, if you agree that The Meaning of Communism 
Director, Center for. International Studies is a book you will greatly profit by owning, pay 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology only $3.95 plus a small charge for shipping. 
“It ought to be required reading for every citizen interested 
in world affairs.” Dr. Francis O. Wilcox nea nananaseasssssssessessessssy 
Dean, Johns Hopkins School To: your Bookseller, or 
of Advanced International Studies TIME Inc. Books 
“For the sheer importance of what it has to say, not to Box 1965, Radio City Station 
mention its vigorous style and attractive format, this book New York 19, New York 
should be widely read.” Please send me copies of The Meaning of 
Dr. John H. Fischer Communism for ten days’ free examination. I will 
President, Teachers College pay $3.95 (plus a small charge for shipping and 
Columbia University handling) for each copy I decide to keep. I under- 
. sa . stand that I may return any or all copies within 
. a fresh, factual appraisal. . . .'T here are some new in- ten days and be under no further obligation. 
sights here. And, physically, the book is a joy to behold.” 
Adlai E. Stevenson 


OrderThe Meaning of Communism Now 
We will send you a copy for ten days’ freeexamination 





Name. — 





Address. 





City Zone State. 
I am enclosing full payment with my order. 
You will pay the shipping charge (same re- 
turn privilege, of course). 
SSS SFB KR eR eee 





Extensively illustrated, with 30 pages in full color 
A Silver Burdett Book/TIME Inc. 
Book trade distribution by Simon and Schuster 
Price $3.95 
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TIME LISTINGS 
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Who’s Got the Action? Yes, it's a Lana 
Turner picture, but wait—it’s worth see- 
ing. Lana plays a bookie bride, Dean Mar- 
tin plays her horseplaying husband in a 
fairly funny formula farce directed by 
Daniel Mann. 

The Lovers of Teruel. One of those bal- 
let movies, but this time it’s for surreal, 
and Ludmilla Tcherina, though she wob- 
bles on her toes, gives the picture body. 

Eclipse. The trouble with modern man, 
says Michelangelo Antonioni in most of 
his movies (L’Avventura, La Notte), is 
that he has gained the whole world and 
lost his own soul; the trouble with this 
picture, though it is certainly an effort of 
supreme style, is that Antonioni in his ob- 
sessive pessimism ignores an important 
fact of human life: a deep shadow can be 
cast only by a strong light. 

David and Lisa. In his first movie, made 
for less than $200,000, Director Frank 
Perry tells a heart-rending, heart-warming 
tale of two psychotic adolescents (Keir 
Dullea and Janet Margolin) who find love 
at the bottom of the snake pit. 

Lawrence of Arabia. Produced by Sam 
Spiegel and directed by David Lean, this 
$10 million superspectacle stars a glamor- 
ous newcomer named Peter O'Toole as the 
guerrilla genius of World War I; but the 
big attraction of the picture is the glitter- 
ing golden desert of North Arabia. 

Freud. Director John Huston has turned 
out an intense, intelligent cinemonograph 
on the early struggles of the papa of 
psychiatry, portrayed without much psy- 
chological insight by Montgomery Clift. 

Electra. Director Cacoyannis has de- 
rived a beautiful and sometimes moving 
film from the play by Euripides. 

Jumbo. Jimmy Durante and Martha 
Raye measure comic talents in this pon- 
derous pachyderm of a picture—a $5,000,- 
000 screen version of the 1935 Broadway 
musical. Jimmy wins by a nose. 


‘TELEVISION. 
Wednesday, January 23 

Hollywood: The Fabulous Era (ABC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.).“ David Wolper’s _his- 
tory of Hollywood, Part Il. The age of 
sound, 

CBS Reports (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
Former President’ Eisenhower talks 
about U.S. progress during the past 
two years. 


Thursday, January 24 
The World of Benny Goodman (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). A TV biography, with 
ancillary half-notes on B.G. by Aaron 
Copland, Peggy Lee, Gene Krupa, ef al. 


Friday, January 25 
The Jack Paar Program (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). This one has bits of everything, 
from Zsa Zsa to My Fair Lady in 
German. 


Saturday, January 26 
Exploring (NBC, 12:30-1:30  p.m.). 
Children’s program including a discus- 
sion of the concept of infinity, a version 


* All times E.S.T, 
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of the Lincoln-Douglas debates _ illus- 
trated with postage stamps, etc. 

The Jackie Gleason Show (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). 

Saturday Night at the Movies (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). Deadline U.S.A., with 
Bogey. 

The Defenders (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). 
Tonight's case involves a séance on Fire 
Island. 


Sunday, January 27 

Lamp Unto My Feet (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). A mime, Salvatore Guida, plays 
several parts in telling the story of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

Camera Three (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m.). 
Composer David Amram compares his 
new work, Dirge with Variations, with 
a movement from Brahms. 

NBC Opera Company (NBC, 2-3:40 
p.m.). Giorgio Tozzi, Phyllis Curtin, 
Frank Porretta and Richard Torigi in 
Italo Montemezzi’s The Love of Three 
Kings. Repeat. 

Meet the Press (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Guest: Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). The business boom in Milan. 

Sunday Night Movie (ABC, 8-10 
p.m.). On the Beach, with Gregory Peck, 
Ava Gardner, Fred Astaire, Anthony 
Perkins. 

Monday, January 28 

David  Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 
9:30-10:30 p.m.). Brinkley has been 
granted an extra half-hour in order to 
tour Malta and four pocket nations: 
Andorra, San Marino, Liechtenstein and 


Monaco. 
THEATER 
On Broadway 


Marcel Marceau is an exciting architect 
of empty space, an eloquent poet of si- 
lence. This matchless mime shares with the 
early Charlie Chaplin the knowledge that 
no matter how funny the pratfall, the heart 





| is where the hurt is. 


Little Me has the spit-and-polish shine 
of painstaking professionalism. The most 
prodigious comic labors of the evening are 
performed by Sid Caesar as the septem- 
partite suitor of Belle Poitrine, the All- 
America showgirl. 

Beyond the Fringe chips away at petri- 
fied people, calcified clichés, and sacro- 
sanct cows with remarkable satiric finesse. 
Four young and infectiously funny Eng- 
lishmen perform the iconoclastic surgery. 

Tchin-Tchin owes more to Actors An- 
thony Quinn and Margaret Leighton than 
its script can quite repay. Trying to pick 
up the pieces of mutually shattered mar- 
riages, this sad-amusing, absurdly incon- 
gruous pair find that the fragments are 
not worth keeping. 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, by 
Edward Albee, detonates a_ shattering 
three-act marital explosion that, for savage 
wit and skill, is unparalleled in the recent 
annals of the U.S. stage. 


Off Broadway 


Desire Under the Elms, by Eugene 
O'Neill, offers playgoers a valuable, if 
somewhat blurry, look at the handiwork 
of the U.S. master playwright. George C. 
Scott and Colleen Dewhurst do their im- 





pressive best by O'Neill, who is mostly at 
his second-best. 

The Dumbwaiter and The Collection, 
by Harold Pinter, are two one-acters that 
confirm the startling gifts of Britain's Pin- 
ter as a playwriting terrorist who can con- 
jure up menace with the easy authority of 
a Hitchcock, and pose Pirandellphic co- 
nundrums about the nature of truth and 
reality. 

A Man's a Man, by Bertolt Brecht. First 
produced in 1926, and excitingly per- 
formed in this Eric Bentley production, 
Man uncannily foreshadows the process of 
brainwashing, the loss of identity, and the 
kind of society where every man wears a 
mask to hide the face he hasn't got. 


Best Reading 


March to Calumny, by Albert Bider- 
man. In this detailed study of how cap- 
tured G.Ls in Korea behaved, Historian 
Biderman corrects a widespread notion 
that they were cowardly and easily brain- 
washed. 

Diary of an Early American Boy, by 
Eric Sloane. An account of the day-to-day 
life of a 15-year-old (circa 1800) who 
spent his time brewing butternut ink and 
learning how to build a house without 
nails, with the author demonstrating just 
how everything was done. 

The Fine Art of Literary Mayhem, by 
Myrick Land. Carlyle was not feuding 
with Emerson when he called him “a 
hoary-headed and toothless baboon,” but 
most of the other literary figures in this 
book are—and their pejorative language 
is choice. 

A Girl in Winter, by Philip Larkin. 
Layers of loneliness are peeled off lonely 
people with dexterity in this novel by one 
of England's finest poets. 

The Sand Pebbles, by Richard McKen- 
na. Writing his first novel at 49, an ex- 
Navy enlisted man tells how a ship's crew 
degenerates behind a fagade of spit and 
polish, then finds itself again. 

Franz Kafka, Parable and Paradox, by 
Heinz Politzer. A brilliant guide to the 
nightmarish parables of a writer who saw 
individual man as a helpless insect lost in 
the mass world he has helped create. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Fail-Safe, Burdick and Wheeler 
(2, last week) 

. Seven Days in May, Knebel and 
Bailey (1) 
A Shade of Difference, Drury (3) 
The Cape Cod Lighter, O'Hara (6) 
Genius, Dennis (4) 
The Sand Pebbles, McKenna 
Dearly Beloved, Lindbergh (10) 
Where Love Has Gone, Robbins (5) 
$100 Misunderstanding, Gover (7) 
Ship of Fools, Porter (9) 


NONFICTION 
. Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (1) 
. Silent Spring, Carson (2) 
Happiness Is a Warm Puppy, 
Schulz (5) 
O Ye Jigs & Juleps!, Hudson (3) 
The Points of My Compass, White (6) 
Final Verdict, St. Johns (9) | 
Letters from the Earth, Twain (8) 
My Life in Court, Nizer (4) 
Renoir, My Father, Renoir 
The Rothschilds, Morton (7) 
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Give yourself a Shave Break 


r couoct 


Tus is the kind of break your beard could use these days—an Arden for Men shave. 


Leaves your skin looking great, feeling great. What is the set-up? The light, rich lather 


f Arden for Men Foam Shaving Cream to smooth and soften the way for your blade; 


the cool, tangy refreshment of Arden for Men After Shave Lotion to brace you for the 


hours ahead; the finishing whisk of Arden for Men Talc. What does it follow-up? An 
exhilarating shower with Arden for Men Soap, a brisk ruabdown with Arden for Men Eau 


de Cologne. There you have it: Arden for Men who want to give their skin a real break. 


ARDEN*®® MEN 


Foam Shaving Cream 1.50; After Shave Lotion 3.50*, 6.50*; Tale 2.00 ; Soap 1.2 .75; Eau de Cologne 3.00*, 5.00* day tax 


c 








He lingers longer... 





because they live in theFashionable Fifties?’ 


1r’s 9:07...AND THIS BUSY EXECUTIVE IS STILL 
BURIED IN HIS BREAKFAST PAPER. Fear not-; he'll 
make it to his midtown office with plenty to 


65 WEST 551 


A superb structure 
of elegance gracing 
a setting of serenity 


155 EAST 55tn 


12- story -and-pent- 
house apartment 
residence — with 


every nicety for and prestige. Cen- spare. The reason? He lives in a distinguished 
living including air trally air condi- . on . 
conditiontas: to tioned, > es 4% Dworman apartment in the “Fashionable Fif- 
4¥2 rooms, from rooms, from $166. ties,”” New York's new social center. Virtually 
$190. Immediate Tenancy, February 

tenancy. PL 5-8951. 15, 1963. Cl 7-4083 everything...his office, theatres, supper clubs, 


cultural centers, Fifth Avenue stores...is 
around the corner. So, if you're tired of gulp- 
ing breakfast, run...don’t walk... to the near- 


est Dworman luxury building. And you'll never 


have to rush anywhere again. (Don’t worry. 
His wife didn’t pout for long. He promised to 
take her to the theatre after work. That's 


within walking distance, too.) 


DWORMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


65 WEST 55TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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BLAIR HOUSE 
200 EAST 58x 


An imposing struc- 
ture in an ideal set- 
ting. Complete with 
its own Trans-Lux 
Theatre, shops, 4 
floors of office space 
with separate lobby, 
elevators, Early "63 
tenancy. TE 8-6600 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OTHER FASHIONABLE DWORMAN APARTMENTS CALL LT 1-7050 
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Here’s a really advanced 
custom stereo system 
with 7 separate components. 


Count them: 


This is the left-channel speaker. 








THe Peawen xP ae 


Who says a seven-component custom sterco 
installation has to come in seven pieces? Not 
Fisher. 

This professional-caliber Fisher system is 
complete in three handsome units, Occupying a 
total of only 54% feet of shelf space. That means 
you can have stereo sound of the quality heard 
in a broadcasting studio control room—without 
making your living quarters look like one. 

The key to this no-compromise space sav- 
ing is the world-famous Fisher 500-B integrated 
Stereo receiver. On a single chassis, only 171% 
inches wide and 1314 inches from front to back, 
the 500-B incorporates all of the electronic 
components of a high fidelity perfectionist’s 
Sterecosystem—five superb components in all, 
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This is the left-channel power amplifier. 
This is the right-channel power amplifier. 


This is the right-channel speaker, 






THE PUSHER Eda 


This is the stereo master-control-preamplifier. 


This is the FM tuner. 


This is the FM-Stereo-Multiplex converter. 


Only a few minutes after you have taken a 
new 500-B from its carton, it can flood your 
room with life-size stereo of astonishing purity. 
Simply connect two really fine loudspeaker units 
to it—preferably as fine as the Fisher XP-4A, 

Julian D, Hirsch, the noted high fidelity 
equipment reviewer, calls the Fisher XP-4A 
“one of the best, most truly musical reproducers 
available today.” Indeed, the 21-cubic-foot 
XP-4A rivals in sound quality the mammoth 
theater-size loudspeaker systems of only a few 
years ago. 

Together, the Fisher 500-B and a pair of 
Fisher XP-4A's constitute a minimum-space 
high-fidelity stereo component system that even 
an electronic engineer would be proud to own— 


The Fisher 


and even a wife would approve, Prices: Fisher 
500-B, $359.50, Fisher 800-B (virtually iden- 
tical but with AM-FM), $429.50. Walnut or 
mahogany cabinet for either model, $24.95. 
Fisher XP-4A, in walnut or mahogany, $199,50, 
FREE! $1.00 VALUE! The 
new 1963 edition of The Fisher RisHes 
cludes full details on Fisher 
stereo receivers and speakers. +r. 
FISHER RADIO CORP. 
21-57 44th Drive, Long Island City 1,N. Y. 
ADDRESS. 
cITY 


Handbook, a 40-page reference 
guide to custom stereo. In- 

Please rush free Fisher Handbook. 
NAME = 
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The night that saves a day 


ay 
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travel agent or Swissair. Office ncipal cities 
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How one of the world’s most 
important insurance companies 
chose this symbol...and why 


Sure, Wausau has landmarks more 
impressive than this depot. And as 
for trademarks, Employers Mutuals’ 
handsome office in Wausau would 
be a far better reflection of our 
coast to coast operations and our 
$325 million assets. 

But there’s another dimension to 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
And when we set out to define it 
and describe it, we find the depot 
does it best. 

Back in 1874, the first train puffed 
its way through the Wisconsin tim- 
berlands, summoned north to 
Wausau by the thriving lumber in- 
dustry. From then on, the depot 
stood as proof that this community 
was no longer the “‘faraway place,” 
as the early Chippewas had de- 
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scribed it in giving Wausau its name. 
This Wisconsin community is an 
integral part of the operating phi- 
losophy of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, just as it has been through- 
out the 52 years since this mutual 
insurance company was founded. 
Call this neighborly concern or 
“Main Street”’ friendliness and co- 
operation. It’s a way of doing busi- 
ness our policyholders seem to like 
and we don’t want to lose. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau is 
a large company now, but the 
Wausau Way is evident in our rela- 
tionship with policyholders every- 
where. We do business in all the 
principal cities of the nation through 
145 offices. We are one of the largest 
and most experienced underwriters 


in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. We write group health and 
accident, fidelity bonds, and all 
forms of fire and casualty insurance, 
including automobile. We write only 
nonassessable policies. We’re proud 
of our unbroken record of dividend- 
savings. And, as a mutual company, 
we're dedicated to the prevention 
of loss. 


Employers 
Mutuals 
of Wausau 


“Good 
people to 
do business 
with” 
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LETTERS 





Architect's Art 


Sir: 

We applaud your magazine for the great 
tribute you have paid to Minoru Yamasaki 
[Jan. 18] by adding him to your previous 
selections of Distinguished Architects Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Edward Stone and Le Cor- 
busier. And thank you for placing it under 
Art, where architecture belongs, as it is and 
always has been a fine art. Mies van der 
Rohe and Bunshaft come under engineering 
and IBM machines. And I. M. Pei belongs 
under water. 

HeELMutT AJANGO 
Designer 
Ajango & Butts 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Sir: 

I would like to add something that Yama 
once said about his profession: “An archi- 
tect, to implement our way of life, must 
recognize those human characteristics we 
cherish most: Love, Gentilitv. Joy, Serenity, 
Beauty and Hope.” 

Fart L. Price 
Managing Editor 
Architectural Beacon 
New York City 


Sir: 

It is good to see you give up your long- 
term “Hate Detroit” binge! We, too, are 
proud of Yamasaki, of the Wayne State 
University campus, of the new gas building, 
and of the booming auto business, Your ex- 
cellent color shots of Yamasaki’s new build- 
ings in Detroit are much appreciated. 

James C, TRIMBLE 
Boulevard Congregational Church of Detroit 
Detroit 


The Contributors 


Sir: 

What scares me about that $53 million 
ransom for the Bay of Pigs prisoners | Jan. 
11] is not that Castro blackmailed the U.S. 
Government, but that the U.S. Government 
blackmailed U.S. corporations into “donat- 
ing’ the $53 million. 

GILBERT CHAMBERS 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Sir: 

In your issue of Jan. 4, you state in your 
lead story on the ransomed Cuban patriots 
that “they were particularly instructed to 
stay silent about the last-minute U.S. re- 
fusal to provide expected air cover,” etc. 

Where did that idea and order originate, 
and why was the dirtiest doublecross in the 











whole history of civilization so censored? It 
seems to me that the answer to these ques- 
tions is an urgently important part of the 
reporting of the event, otherwise so capably 
handled. 

STERLING BEESON 
Toledo 


> The order originated with Kennedy Ad- 
ministration stafiers managing the ransom 
operation, and was delivered to the released 
prisoners, after they had boarded aircraft 
bound for the U.S., by men who had been 
freed from Cuban prisons earlier —Ev. 


Twisted 
Sir: 
To your reviewer’s “nothing painful, 


nothing real” about Oliver! |Jan. 11], I 
would add—thank goodness! When I attend 
a musical, I want light entertainment, not 
painful soul searching. After seeing Oliver!, I 
left the theater pleasantly entertained and 
in a far better, happier mood than before 
the performance. Oliver!, in my opinion, 
was twisted just right. 
Epwarp A. RosENBLUM 

Cedarhurst, N.Y. 


Tax Talk 
Sir: 

It is a sad thing that every American 
taxpayer will not read your cover article 
on Congressman Mills and taxation | Jan. 
11]. It might serve as the stick that got the 
ball rolling for tax cuts and complete reform. 
For once the public becomes aware of the 
great inequities of our present tax structure, 
and encouraged by the work of men like 
Wilbur Mills, it might do enough patient 
pushing to achieve a just distribution of 
contribution for everyone. 

Larry D. SHUBNELL 
Muncie, Ind. 
Sir: 

Let’s not be naive. We all know that the 
taxpayers must pay the obligations that the 
Government incurs, and that taxes cannot be 
cut without cutting spending. Kennedy and 
his colleagues are kidding the public. They 
are talking about “tax-cutting” while mean- 
ing “tax postponing.” Any amount that is 
cut from the nation’s tax bill in the years 
immediately ahead will be added to the tax 
bills in some future years. To the deferred 
amount will then be added interest for the 
intervening years. These are facts that can- 
not be escaped. Kennedy wants to take 
credit for “cutting taxes” and will let some 
other President worry about paying the bill. 

D. L. DaRNELL 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 








Sir: 

You described President Kennedy's de- 
fense of his tax program as “sophisticated 
rhetoric.” I call it a snow job. 

Brian Cass 
Golf, Il. 


Virus Attack 


Sir: 

Allow me to point out an error in the 
virology story in the Jan. 18 issue of Time 
that I hope will be corrected. I refer to the 
statement that National Cancer Institute sci- 
entists have reported photographic evidence 
that a virus they have found in the blood 
of leukemic animals attacks cells in the man- 
ner of a bacteriophage. 

What the scientific report states is that the 
characteristic form of the mature particle 
observed is reminiscent of the structure of 
certain bacteriophages. It reported no find- 
ings on the method of attack on cells that 
could be compared to bacteriophages, how- 
ever. A study is in progress to determine 
whether the leukemia virus acts like the 
virus that attacks bacteria by attaching its 
tail to the single-cell organism and injecting 
it with the disease-causing nucleic acid. An 
understanding of how the leukemia virus 
does its work in animals would help investi- 
gators devise ways of proving the theory 
that viruses cause human leukemia. 

The scientists have found onlv a super- 
ficial, though important, resemblance be- 
tween the virus under study and certain 
bacterial viruses. 

James F, Krecey 
Information Officer 
National Cancer Institute 
Bethesda, Md. 


The Other Side of the Brain 


Sir: 

The extent to which man can learn to use 
the other half of his brain [Jan. 11] has 
been impressively demonstrated in the case 
of one of the best pistol shots of all times, 
Major Karoly Takacs of Hungary, who was 
born righthanded. At the Olympic Games in 
1936, Takacs placed among the first ten in 
his event. Shortly afterward, he lost his 
right hand in an accident, but continued 
shooting with the left hand, which he had 
never previously thus used. He won gold 
medals in his specialty in 1948 in London 
and in 1952 in Helsinki. 

A well-established physiological dominance 
of the left hemisphere of the brain had been 
transferred through training to the contra- 
lateral side, rendering possible the execution 
of an exceptionally differentiated perform- 
ance of great complexity that involved maxi- 
mal demands upon mental acuity as well as 
visual and muscular skill. 


Ernst Jokr, M.D. 
University of Kentucky 
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Sometimes a danger is hard to 
recognize even though a warning 
lamp is lighted. The loss of fr 
And the 


steady growth of government-in- 


dom is one such danger 


business is one such danger signal. 
In the last 30 years the federal 
government has come to own many 





DANGER 


thousands of businesses, from ce- 
ment mixing plants to ice cream 
factories. In the field of electricity 
alone it now has an investment of 
5% billion dollars in power plants 
and lines. And the advocates of 
government-in-business press con- 
stantly for more. 








Nes 


When government owns business 
it has in its hands both political 
and economic powers—the means 
of controlling goods and jobs. In 
such a state it can become difficult 
indeed for individuals to keep their 
basic freedoms. 

Is this a risk you want to take? 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies...serving more than 140,000,000 people across the nation 


Sponsors’ names on request through this magazine 








You can remove spots with aplomb, 
but Calgonite prevents them. 


Calgonite® gives a hand-polished look to all your 
machine-washed glassware, silverware and china. No 
spots, no streaks, no haze. And we make Calgonite to 
be gentle, so that fine china makers can recommend it 
confidently to everyone who owns pretty things. We 
make Calgonite sneeze-free, too . . . not a kachoo in a 
carload. We make it so it smells nice and doesn’t leave 
a chlorine odor. No wonder leading dishwasher makers 





recommend Calgonite and sample it in their new ma- 
chines. Use Calgonite in your automatic dishwasher. 
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limited cooperation between Catholics and 
non-Catholics, but no more than that.” 

It is hard for a Catholic to put his church’s 
case frankly without appearing to be in- 
transigent and arrogant. But if Protestants 
could borrow some of Mohammed's philo- 
sophical attitude, they would realize that this 
particular mountain is immovable. It has 
to be. Mohammed will have to go to the 
mountain 

Incidentally, I am a writer of Catholic 
magazine articles 

JOHN H. Jewey 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Sir: 

Those words of Reader Michael McCrack 
en [ Jan. 11] about the “outdated and archaic 
beliefs and customs” of Christianity dare not 
go unchallenged 

Does he know of the appraisal of Einstein, 
who is reported to have said 

“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolu- 
tion came to Germany, I looked to the uni- 
versities to defend it, knowing that they had 
always boasted of their devotion to the cause 
of truth; but no, the universities were im 
mediately silenced. Then I looked to the great 
editors of the newspapers, but they, like the 
universities, were silenced in a few short 
weeks. Then I looked to the individual writ 
ers, but they too were mute. Only the Church 
stood squarely across the path of Hitler's 
campaign for suppressing the truth. I never 
had any great interest in the Church before 
But now I feel a great affection and admira- 
tion because the Church alone had the cour- 
age and persistence to stand for intellectual 
truth and moral freedom, I am forced to 
confess that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly,” 

(THE Rev.) S. 
Bethel Mennonite Church 
Pekin, Ill. 


Editor's Comment 
Sir: 

We should like to thank you for opening 
the columns of Time for an extremely well- 
written presentation of the Danish press and 
for choosing the Berlingske Tidende as a 
focal point. We have evidence from many 
parts of Europe showing that the article 
[Jan. 4] has been widely read. It has 
given us confidence to tackle the next 214 
years, even if it will necessarily mean a 
change of editors. 

TERKEL M. TERKELSEN 
Editor in Chief 








Moyer 





Berlingske Tidende 
Copenhagen 


The Governor's Lady 
Sir 
Re your picture showing Governor Pea- 
body serving his wife breakfast in bed: Is 
his first name Chub or Chump? 
ARTHUR GLOWKA 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 
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THEATRE DIRECTORY 


CALL MU 7-0700/ MU 7-9000 OR WRITE FOR MAIL ORDERS 


FOR TICKET INFORMATIO 


ZERO MOSTEL in 
A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON 
THE WAY TO THE FORUM 


A _New Musicol 
Eves. Mon. thea Thurs.—Orch, $8.60: Mezz. $7.50; Balc. $6.90 
$5.75, $4 80. $3.40 Fri, and Sat. Eves.—Orch. $9.40; Me 
$6.9, $5.75, $4.89, $3.40 — Wed, Mat.—Orch 
8 err. $4.30; Balc. $3.60, $3.00, $2.50 Sat, Mot 
Oren: $5.40; Mezz. $4.80: Bole,” $4.30," $3.40, $3.09 
6:40 Eve — 2:00 Wed. Mol. — 2:30 Sat. Mat, 
ALVIN THEATRE + 250 West Sind Street * Ci 5-522 


EMLYN THOMAS GEORGE 


WILLIAMS GOMEZ ROSE 


in o@ New Ploy 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Also starring ALBERT DEKKER 


thre Thurs. Eves.—Orch. $6.90; Loge $5.75; Bole, $4.40, 

Pa $3.45 $2.90 f ond Sot. Eves.—Orch. $7.50; Loge 

$6.90; Bale. $5.75, $4.60, $4.05, $3.45 Mats. Wed. and 
Sat.—Orch. $4.80; Loge $4.30; Bale, $3.40, $3.00. $2.30 
6:30 Eve. — 2:00 Wed. Mot. — 2:30 Sat. Mat 

ANTA THEATRE + Sind St. West of B'woy * Cl 6-6270 


Opens Wednesday Eveni February 6 of 7:30 
Now — Bor Office Opens Jonuory 2! 
Beg. Jon, 28 thru Feb § Exc. Sun., Feb. 3 
jal Preview Prices; $4.00 and $2.50 


HORST HUGH 


BUCHHOLZ GRIFFITH 
ANDORRA 


A New Dramo 
Prices: Mon. thra Thurs, Eves.—Orch, $6.90; Mer. $5.75; Sale 
$4.90, $3.60 — Fri. ond Sot. Eves.—Orch, $7.50; Merz, $4.90 
Bale. $5.75, $4.80. $4.30, $3.40 see: Mats. —Orch. $4.90 
$4.80; Bale. $4.05. $3.45 $29 Sat. Mats.—Orch, $5.40: 
t $480, Balc, $4.30 $3.40 $3.45 —Op poriea ts ght Sold Out 
6:30 Eve. — 2:00 Wed. Mot _ 30 Sot. Mat 
BILTMORE THEATRE + 261 West 47th jueet * JU 250 


JASON ROBARDS JR. 
A THOUSAND CLOWNS 


A New Comedy 
Eves, Mon. thru Fri —$6.90. $5.75. $4.80. $340. $2.90 Sat. 
Eve.—$7.50. $4.90. $5.75. $4.00, §3.40 — Mats. Wed. ond Sat 
V.80, $4.30. $3.60, $2.90 
9:30 Eve, — 2:00 Wed. Mot, — 2:30 Sot. Mot 
EUGENE O'NEILL THEA, 230 W 49th—Eves. 8:30*CI 6-6870 


BEYOND THE FRINGE 


Nine O'Clock Theotre Production 
Mon. thry Sat, at Nine O'Clock—Orch, $7.50; Merz. $6.90: 
Bole, $5.75. $4.90. $3.40 — Mats Wed Orch. $4.80 
Merz. $4.30; Bolc. $3.40 $2.90 Sot. o ee—Orch. $5.40, 
Mezz. 44.80; Balc. $4.30, $3.40 $2.90 
GOLDEN THEATRE + 252 West 45th Street + Ci 6.4740 


JOSEPH COTTEN in 
CALCULATED RISK 


A New Suspente Ploy 

5: Mon, they Thurs Eves 

$4.0. $360. $20 F 

$6.90, $5.75: Ba ba] 60, " 7) 60 

Orch. $4.90; Merz, $4.30: 6 o. $2.90. 
Mot.—Orch, $5.40; Merr. $4.80. $4.30; Bale. $3. 0. 

6:30 Eve. — 2:00 Wed. Mot. — 
AMBASSADOR THEATRE + 215 W. 49th Street * CO 5-185 








Orca aig $5.75. $4.80. 
$ —Orch, $7.50: 


Wed. Mat.— 


A Musical Comedy 


HOW _TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 
WITHOUT REALLY TRYING 


ROBERT RUDY 


MORSE _ VALLEE 


Eves.—Orch $8.90: Merz, $7. SY, % 
Bole. $5.7 C 

$00; O s 
xat—Orch. Divans $5.75 Mer A 

HG, $3.45 Eves. 8:30; Wed, Mot Mat 

“sth STREET THEATRE + 226 W. 46th Street * Ci 6-4271 





Ee CAESAR i 
ME 


The New Muticol Comedy 
with VIRGINIA MARTIN 
and Nancy Andrews 
Mon. thru Sal.—Orch. Divons (First 12 rows) $9.90: 


LITTLE 


$9.20; Merz. $8.35; Bole 
Mat.—Orch. Divans (First 
$4.80: Balc 
s (First 12 ro 
$3.50, $3.00 
£:30 Eve. — 2:00 Wed. Mat. — 2:30 Sat. Mot 
LUNT-FONTANNE THEA. + 207 W. 46th Street + JU 6.5555 


$6.9, $5.75. $4.60. $3.85 - 





CHARLES BOYER in 
LORD PENGO Anon conse 
eng arna AGNES, MOOREHEAD 


Evgt. Mon. thru Thurs. Orch $6. 0; Merz. $5.75 ee $4 80 
$4.30, $3.60; Fri. & Sot. Eves. O $4.9; Bnic 
$5.75, $4.80, $4.30. $3.60: Wed 
$4.39; Bole. $3.69. $2.90, $2.30: 0 
$4.80; Bole. $259, $2.90, $2.30 (tox incl.) 

9:30 Eve. — 2:00 Wed. Mot. — 2:30 Sat. Mot 
ROYALE THEATRE ° 242 W. 45th Street + Ci 5.5760 


DIANA TOM 
LYNN POSTON 
EDWARD MULHARE ino New Comedy 


MARY, MAR 


Ever, Mon. thru Thurs —$6.90, $5.75. $4.60, $405 $3.45. $2.90 
Fri. and Eves. —$7 50. $6.90, $5.75 $4.60. $3.45. $2.90 — 
Mots, W ind Sot.—34.80. $4.05 $345. $7.99. $2.30 

8:30 Eve. — 2:00 Wed. Mat. — 2-30 Sot Mat 
HELEN HAYES THEA. + 210 West 4éth Street + Ci 6.4380 


Lost Week 
ROBERT 


MOLLY 
WEEDE PICON 


TERRY TOMMY 


SAUNDERS RALL 


in the musical 


MILK AND HONEY 


thre Thurs. Eves.--$8.40. $7.50. $6.90, $5.75. $4.40. $4.05 
Fri onc Sot, Eves.—$9.60, $8.30. $750. $6.90 $5.75. $4.6 
Wed. Mots.—$5.00. $4.60 $4.05. ra 45. $2.90, $2.30 a 
Mots. —$5.75. $4.69. $4.05, $3.45. $2.90 
6:30 E — 2:00 Wed. Mot, — 2:30 Set Mat 
MARTIN BECK THEA. + 2 W. 45th St. * Cl 6463 


ROBERT NANETTE 
RYAN FABRAY 
MR. PRESIDENT 


A ir Musical Comedy 
with ANIT GILLETTE and JACK, a RASKELL, 
fn ver.—Or 7.60; Merz 
0 ard Bale. $3.40 Wwe YY aed Sat 
t. $4.80; Bo H4.%, $3.80: 2nd Bo 
2:00 Wed. Mot. —~ 2:30 Sat. Mot 
ST. iawes "THEATRE * 246 Wast 44th Street + LA 44464 


PAUL REEN ORSON 
FORD O' SULLIVAN BEAN 
NEVER TOO LATE 

A New Comedy 
h Orch, $4.90: Mezz. $5.75, $4.60, $3.4 
Evgs. O $7.50: Merz $6.90, $5,7' 
ale. $3 0; Wed. Mor. Orch, $4.80; Mezz. $4 
$4.%, $3.45; Boic. $2.90, $2.30; Sat. Mot. Orch. $5.40; Mez 
$5.40, $4.90, $4.30, $3.60; Bole. $3.45, $2.90 (tax in: 
8:30 Eve. — 2:00 Wed Mot, — 2:30 Sat Mat 
PLAYHOUSE THEATRE + 137 W. 48th Street + Ci 5-4060 


N © STRING S & tice musica storing 
RICHARD DIAHANN 


KILEY CARROLL 
ves. B:30--Orch. $9.20: Mart. $7.50" Ba $6.0 $5.75, $4.90 
$3.95 Wed. Mot. 2:00—Orch Ms ts Me $4.90; Bo 
$4.30, $3.80, $3.00 Sol. Mat. 20 - + $5.75; M 
4.8: Bo $4.30. $3.40 $3.00 
BROADHURST THEATRE + 44th St. W. of B'woy © Cl 6.4499 


GEORGIA 
BROWN 


A New Musical 
$6.9. $5.75 $4.99, $3.40. $2.90 Wed 
y S) 12.1 Sot, Mot —$5.50, $4.80, 
4.39 = oy 3a 9. 
0 Ev — 2:00 Wed Mat, — 2:30 Sat. Mot 
IMPERIAL THEATRE * 2469 West 45th Street © CO $-2412 


Preview Tonight ot 8:40 
Opens Jon. 28 — Seats at Box Office and by Moll 
Special Preview Prices: Orch. $1.95: Merz $2.90 


ON AN OPEN ROOF 


A New Play with 


DON DIANA VLIS 
which will alternote with KADISH, a dramatic vaudeville, 
opening Feb. S (previews start Jon. 30 thre Feb. 4) 
Regular Price Scale: Mon, thru Thurs. Eves.—Orch. $6.90: 
Mezz. $5.75. $4.80, $3.60; Sale. $2.90 — Fri. and Sat. Eves. — 

Orch. $7.90, Merz. $6 9, $5.75, $4.80; Bolc. $3.60, $2.90 
Wed. Mats.—O $4.80; Merz. $4.30. $3.60: Bole. $2.1 — 
Sat. Mot o $5.40; Merz. $4.30. $4.39, $3.60; Bolc. $2.99 
Please enclove self-oddrewed. stamped envelope with check 
of mo arder. Make chechs payable to CORT THEATRE 
8:40 Eve. — 2:00 Wed. Mot, — 2.30 Sot, Mot 
CORT THEATRE + 134 West 48th Street * Ci 54259 


Call the Theatre Box Office for Additional Information 
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SAM, LEVENE 


“cael hah SON 


rch. $6.99; Merz, $5.75, $4.80, $3.75 
Fri » Eves —Orch. $7.50: 
9) — Wed. Mat. 
50 — Sol. Mat 


Eves. Mon, thru 


30 $3.60: 2nd Bale 
$4. $4.00; 2nd Bale 
2:00 Wed. Mat. - 
* 44th Street East of B'woy + JU 67950 


ANTHONY NEWLEY in 
STOP THE WORLD- 
| WANT TO GET OFF 


with ANNA QUAYLE 
A New-Style Musical 
Eves $8.60, $6.90, $5.75. $4.20. $3.60, $2.9 Wed. Mat. — 
$4.80. $4.30, $3.60, $2.50 — Sat Mat.—$§ ri $4 80. $3.60. $2.90 
8:30 Eve, — 2:00 Wed. Mat. — 2:30 Sat. Mat 
SHUBERT THEATRE + 225 West 44th Street + Ci 65990 


ANTHONY MARGARET 


QUINN LEIGHTON 
TCHIN-TCHIN 


A New Play 
Mon, thre Thurs. Eves $5.75, $4.80, $3.60, $2.50 — Fri 
and Sot, Eves.-—$7.50. 5.7%. $4.80. $3.40 — Wed. Mot 
$4.80. $4.0, $3.69, $2.50 ‘ —$5.40, $4.00, $4.30, 
$3.40, $2.50. 
8:30 Eve. — 2:00 Wed. Mat — 2:30 Sat Mot 
PLYMOUTH THEATRE + 236 West 4Sth Street + Cl &9156 
Moves Feb. Il to Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


BERT LAHR in 
THE BEAUTY PART 


A New Comeay 
with ALICE GHOSTLEY 
and CHARLOTTE RAE 
Eves.-Orch. $7.90; Bale, $46 90. $5.75, $4.8 
ond Sot. Eves.—Orckh. $8.95; Bale. $6.90 
Wed Mots Orch. $4.90; Bal 
Sat. Mats.—Orch, $5.40; Bo 


8:30 Eve 
BELASCO THE 


u 90 “un 
8:40 Eve — 2:00 Wed Mot — 2:30 Sat. Mat. 
Music sox THEATRE _* 239 W. 45th St. + Cl 64636 
Opens Tues. Eve., Jon 29— 4 Weeks Only 
Seots ot Box Office ond by Mail 

MAK JOHN PAUL DOROTHY 


ADRIAN BARTON HARDWICK TUTIN 
THE HOLLOW CROWN 


An Entertainment by ond about England's Kings ond Queens 
Tues, We Thurs., Sun, Eves. —Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, $4.80 
$4.00: Bo 0 — F Eves.—Orch.’ $7.50: Mezz. $6.90. 
$5.75. $4.80. $4.00; 8 Sat 4 Sun, Mats.—Orch 
35.40: Mer 5 D. $3.50: 8 $90 

2.30 Sot,'and Sun. Mots 
HENRY MILLER THEA. + 124 West 43rd St BR 9.3970 


HERMIONE BADDELEY 
MILORED DUNNOCK PAUL ROESLING in 


JHE MILK TRAIN DOESN'T 
STOP HERE ANYMORE 


A New Play 
Pricas: Mon. 9 > 
$40.5, $3.40. $2 90: Fri 
$5.75, $4.80. 

53.60, $2.99 Aa 

$3.49. $2.50 8 30 Eve. — 200 Wed Mot 2: Sot. Mat. 
MOROSCO THEATRE «+ 217 W. 45th Street + Cl 64200 


NANCY DUSSAULT in 7 
ape SOUND OF MUSIC 


A Musical 
Dich. $9.90. $9.20: $3.35; Bale. $6.90, $5.75, $4.80 
Mat v Tala) st —Oreh. $5.75, $4.80: Mer 
80; Bolc, $400. $3.0, $3.00, 52% 
itots at 2:30 Beninning January 27 {Ne Mon. Perfs.) 
8:30 Eve — 2:00 Wed. Mat 30 Sat. Mot. 
MARK HELLINGER + Siat St, W. 


UTA ARTHUR 
NTO's RERATD-OF 
Windia WOOL? 


A New Ploy 


Mats. Wed, ond rvs with 
KATE HEPPERD 


Mon. thru Merz. $5.75; Bole 
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The voyage: “It’s the sight of a black 
sky at noon and the sound of the 

_ 4 wind rising and the knowledge that only 
u a thin sheath of leaky wooden beams 


pe keeps you afloat over the surface of death. 


| It's the sickening feeling as Nina 
a suddenly heels over more than 60 degrees, 


| awall of water gushes over 
. the side, and you fight to cut down the 


sails before the gale snaps the 

mainmast like a match. 

It’s the taste of brackish water, in 

smaller and smaller rations until there's no 
water at all, the taste of food that gets 

so rotten that you finally eat it in the dark 
so you don't have to look at it. It’s 

the taste of freshly caught shark 
—harpooned, roped and writhing, and then 
battered to death on the deck—when 

you know that scores of other sharks are 
on the other side of those leaky 

beams, waiting for you. 

It’s not all a nightmare, of course. 

It’s also the clean joy of a ship surging 
forward under sail, and the sound of your 
crewmates singing, and the sense that 
you re close to a kind of truth 

you can’t find on land.” 





Christopher 
Columbus, 
the 


Second 


Exclusive— Robert Marx writes the story 
of his stormy voyage on the Nifia//, authen- 


tic replica of Columbus's ship, from Spain 


to the Bahamas. This is the most gripping 
sea adventure in years. A Saturday Eve- 
ning Post exclusive. 

Last summer, the Post commissioned ma- 
rine archaeologist Robert Marx, only Amer- 
ican crewman on the Nifa //, to keep a log 
of the voyage...a re-creation of Colum- 
bus’s historic journey to the New World 
almost 500 years ago. Marx filled his log- 
books with 120,000 thrilling words. 

In November, the long-overdue, 42-foot 
caravel was nearly given up for lost (it had 
no motor, no radio). The U.S. Navy and 
Coast Guard mounted a far-ranging search, 
finally spotted the tiny ship. A Post editorial 
team flew out at once, dropped messages, 
later made contact by tugboat and got its 
stirring story, its exciting pictures. 

Like so many Post features you've been 
reading and hearing about lately, “We 
Sailed the Columbus Ship” (January 26 
issue) will be a national conversation 
piece. It’s typical of the exclusive, all-out re- 
porting that makes The Saturday Evening 
Post America’s most quoted magazine. 
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Sometimes | have a flight of fancy... 


but this is my thinking cap! 


Why shouldn’t an airline hostess treat herself to a fancy 
hat now and then? Ours do. Like most lively attractive 
girls, they think a lot about clothes and dancing and 
dates and such. 

Lufthansa is awfully proud of them—and their cheer- 
ful spirit. The more so because once in uniform they 
think about you, your comfort and your welfare. Well, 
there’s a word for this sense of responsibility: thought- 
fulness. We believe it’s an apt description of the kind 
of service you get from all our personnel — at ticket 
offices and airports, as well as aloft. The particular kind 


of service that sets us apart from most other airlines. 
Fly with us to Europe —or to almost anywhere in the 
world—and you'll find this thoughtful consideration in 
the delightful hospitality of our Economy Class, just as 
you find it in our elegant Senator Service in First Class. 
To prove our point—ask someone who’s flown 
Lufthansa... or your Travel Agent. They’ll agree. 





From New York — nonstop to Frankfurt or Cologne. Direct to Munich. 
From Chicago—nonstop to Frankfurt. 
From San Francisco—direct to Frankfurt via London or Paris. 





your invitation to romantic Germany 
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OMETIMES a subject is both too 

wide-ranging and too nebulous to be 
told around one man. In such cases we 
now turn with greater frequency to 
such devices as this week’s cover by 
one of Britain's top cartoonists, Illing- 
worth. “My cover won't be a happy 
one,” said Leslie Ilingworth, a jolly. 
60-year-old Welshman with a John 
Bullish face, who draws for Punch and 
London's Daily Mail. He meant his 
Britannia to be looking a little aghast 
toward America, not Europe. “We're 
not anti-American in this country. and 
we understand the breakaway of the 
American Revolution, but when the 
kid comes and belts the old girl across 
the backside it's a bit much,” he says. 
“We are due for a shake-up. It’s salu- 
tary and good for us. But it’s hard 
too. It’s like a successful son say- 
ing, ‘Open the windows, mother—God, 
all that fug.’ 

For the story, London Bureau Chief 
Robert Elson deployed his staff to look 
into every corner of Britain's life. Par- 
liamentary Correspondent Honor Bal- 
four concentrated on the politicians. 
Monica Dehn, with two children to 
educate, had a lively interest in British 
education. Charles Champlin worked 
his way through the young satirists 
and playwrights, and others who are 
now angry at being called Angry Young 
Men. His interviews ranged from the 
Savile Club to Colin MacInnes’ bare 
flat, where they drank scotch-laced 
coffee and listened to Billie Holiday 
records to take the chill off a freezing 
morning. Donald Connery. fresh from 
the cooler precincts of Moscow, rode 
the train north to such unemployment 
spots as Liverpool and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Though Connery’s mother was 
born on the Tyne. he reports. “I have 
heard more understandable English in 
Calcutta and Katmandu than in some 
stretches of North England.” Robert 
Ball, who did the major economic re- 
porting of Britain, had previously re- 
ported for many years in postwar Ger- 
many. “Most of what I have read 
about Britain in recent years empha- 
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sized the changes taking place here,” 
he says. “Perhaps that was why I was 
surprised, having come from a country 
of almost total change, to find so little 
here.” To Ball, the rebuilt Germany 
has an airport-terminal newness and 
sameness; Britain impresses more by 
its age and continuity and settled ways 
(“Where else would a Dickensian wine 
dealer advise about a '57 Burgundy in 
kindly but firm tones: ‘No news from 
that one at all yet, I'm afraid’?”) 

The overall impression of our Lon- 
don staff, providing a theme for our 
cover story, is of a nation in trouble, 
but vigorous in its self-examination. 
In New York, the story was written 
by Michael Demarest and edited by 
Edward Hughes. 


O far, 1963 has had an auspicious 

beginning for Time. Our worldwide 
circulation topped 3,600,000, and the 
Jan. 11 issue reached a new circulation 
high in the U.S.: 2,920,000. 

Right now, the newspaper strikes in 
New York and Cleveland have whetted 
the demand for Time, and in the New 
York City area alone, 50,000 added 
copies are being sold each week. But 
Time's newsstand circulation—always 
a useful index of a magazine's vitality 
—has been extraordinarily healthy right 
along. The December average sale was 
28° ahead of December 1961, and 
each weekly issue since last June has 
outsold the corresponding issue of the 
year before. 
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THE BUDGET 
That Four-Letter Word 


Samuel Gompers, a founder of the 
A.F.L., once capsuled his philosophy in a 
single word: “More.” That same four- 
letter word, it now appears, would best 
describe the spending principles of the 
Kennedy Administration. 

Last week President Kennedy un- 
wrapped his budget for fiscal 1964 (be- 
ginning next July), and lo, it called for 
more spending than ever. It had more of 
almost everything than the current budget 
—including red ink. Total expenditures: 
$98.8 billion, up some $4.5 billion from 
the current fiscal year, and $500 million 
more than the Government paid out in 
the peak spending year of World War II. 
Indicated deficit: $11.9 billion. Only a 
fraction of that deficit is attributable to 
the tax cuts that the President called for 
in his State of the Union message de- 
livered earlier last week. Assuming that 
tax reduction would stimulate the econ- 
omy, the Administration calculates the 
“net revenue loss” during fiscal 1964 at 
$2.7 billion. Thus, without any tax re- 
vision whatever, the new budget would 
still show a staggering $9.2 billion differ- 
ence between outgo and income. 

Straight from Dreamland. To hear 
New Frontiersmen tell it, the new budg- 
et is lean and hard, a direct result of 
heroic economizing. President Kennedy 
labeled it “frugal,” said it represented 
the “minimum necessary to meet the es- 
sential needs.” Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara—it was said—had slashed $13 
billion from the Army, Navy and Air 
Force requests; the Budget Bureau and 
the White House had lopped still an- 
other $8 billion or so out of the civilian 
agencies’ budgets. 

But despite all this proclaimed aus- 
terity, the new budget brought out cries 
of horror in Congress. Senate Republi- 
can Leader Everett Dirksen called it “in- 
credible,” and fellow Republicans in the 
Senate and House denounced it as “radi- 
cal,” “ridiculous,” “morally wrong,” and 
“straight from a dreamland of fiscal fan- 
tasy.” Missouri’s Democratic Representa- 
tive Clarence Cannon, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, said 
the budget was “monstrous,” predicted 
that his committee would “find places to 
cut it substantially.” Arkansas’ Demo- 
cratic Senator William Fulbright said the 
budget “seems extraordinarily high.” And 
New Mexico’s Democratic Senator Clin- 


ton Anderson pronounced the budget 
“discouraging.” 

"A Chilling Effect." As if the stated 
figures were not bad enough, most Con- 
gressmen recognized that Presidents are 
traditionally and notoriously overoptimis- 
tic in estimating the size of budget defi- 
cits. Missouri’s Cannon complained on 
the floor of the House that over the 
past nine years the Administration budg- 
etmakers have underestimated the red 
ink by a net total of $37.5 billion. “They 
were feasting on the delights of sweet 
anticipation,” growled Cannon. “But now 
we are gnawing on the cold corncob of 
stern reality.” For example, only a year 
ago Kennedy submitted a 1963 budget 
indicating a surplus of $500 million; that 
wishful bit of black ink has since changed 
into a massive blotch of red, currently 
estimated at $8.8 billion. With that in 
mind, Virginia Democrat Harry F. Byrd, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, predicted that the actual deficit 
under the President's 1964 budget would 
run to $14 billion. 

One potentially disastrous result of the 
new Kennedy budget is that it seriously 
endangers the whole tax-reduction, tax- 
reform program that the President has set 
as his major goal for 1963. Many members 
of Congress had expressed themselves as 
willing to go along with Kennedy's tax 
program—if the President were willing to 
cut spending. By presenting a budget with 
a huge deficit glaring forth like a baleful, 
bloodshot eye, Kennedy may have sabo- 
taged his tax program. Said Alabama’s 
Democratic Senator John Sparkman, a 
qualified liberal who was Adlai Steven- 
son’s 1952 running mate: “Members are 
going to be hesitant to vote large tax 
cuts with a heavy deficit such as that.” 
Echoed South Dakota’s Republican Karl 
Mundt: “Unless the budget is reduced, it 
will have a chilling effect on the under- 
standable desire to cut taxes.” Indiana’s 
Charles A, Halleck. G.O.P. leader in the 
House, charged that the new budget 
“makes a mockery of the Administration's 
brave talk of letting the taxpayer keep 
more of his own money.” 

A Sugar-Coating. Foreseeing that Con- 
gress would have a hard time swallowing 
his budget, the President tried to sugar- 
coat the pill. In his budget message, he 
divided the proposed expenditures into 1) 
national defense and space, plus interest 
on the national debt, and 2) “all other 
functions.” Invoking the name of national 
security, he insisted that his spending 
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splurge could be entirely accounted for 
by No. 1. Items: 

® DEBT INTEREST: Up some $300 million 
to a new peak of $10.1 billion, more than 
10% of the entire budget. 

® DEFENSE: Up $2.4 billion to $55.4 bil- 
lion, with part of the increase to go for 
planned pay raises for military personnel, 
In keeping with the Administration's de- 
fense policies. the budget provides for an 
intensified buildup in limited-war readi- 
ness, with added funds for tactical and 
transport planes and Army weaponry. The 





HEN an Administration proposes 

both a huge tax cut and the big- 
gest federal budget in history, it is 
asking for trouble. Well aware of this 
fact, President Kennedy prepared his 
annual economic report, sent to Cap- 
itol Hill this week, with an eye to 
calming the critics. 

In the report—which clearly reflects 
the thinking of Walter W. Heller, 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers—Kennedy insisted 
there is no alternative to a huge budget 
deficit in fiscal 1964. “Our choice is 
not the oversimplified one sometimes 
posed, between tax reduction and a 
deficit on one hand and a budget easily 
balanced by prudent management on 
the other. We have been sliding into 
one deficit after another through re- 
peated recessions and persistent slack 
in our economy. If we were to try to 
force budget balance by drastic cuts in 
expenditures—necessarily at the ex- 
pense of defense and other vital pro- 
grams—we would not only endanger 
the security of the country; we would 
so depress demand, production and 
employment that tax revenues would 
fall and leave the Government budget 
still in deficit.” 

Strength or Weakness. So, as Ken- 
nedy sees it, “Our practical choice is 
not between deficit and surplus but 
between two kinds of deficits: between 
deficits born of waste and weakness 
and deficits incurred as we build our 
future strength, If an individual spends 
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Kennedy's Case for a 
HIGHER BUDGET & LOWER TAXES 


expansion of Polaris and Minuteman stra- 
tegic missile forces is slated to continue at 
about the current pace. No money at all is 
listed for procurement of bomber planes or 
for the abandoned Skybolt project, and 
only a thin slice for prototype develop- 
ment of the RS-7o superplane, which has 
important friends in Congress. 

e@ space: Up to $4.2 billion, rocketing 
from $2.4 billion in the current year, Ac- 
cording to James E. Webb, head of the 
National Aeronautics & Space Adminis- 
tration, that $4.2 billion is an uncomfort- 







frivolously beyond his means today 
and borrows beyond his prospects for 
earning tomorrow, this is a sign of 
weakness. But if he borrows prudently 
to invest in a machine that boosts his 
business profits ... this can be a 
source of strength.” 

Kennedy seemed to feel that there 
was no great harm in the bloating 
national debt. “The ability of the na- 
tion to service the federal debt rests 
on the income of its citizens, whose 
taxes must pay the interest. Total 
federal interest payments as a fraction 
of the national income have fallen 
from 2.8% in 1946 to 2.1% last year. 
The gross debt itself as a proportion of 
our G.N.P. has also fallen steadily— 
from 123% in 1946 to 55% last year, 
Under the budgetary changes sched- 
uled this year and next, these ratios 
will continue their decline.” 

Hinted Warning. To those who see 
a threat of inflation in his fiscal pol- 
icy, Kennedy cited the fact that prices 
have been essentially stable for the 
past five years. claimed that “this has 
broken the inflationary psychology 
and eased the task of assuring con- 
tinued stability.” 

Overall. Kennedy maintained that 
the economy improved in his two 
years in office. Personal income is up 
12%; corporate profits reached a rec- 
ord $51 billion for 1962. The balance- 
of-payments deficit has dropped from 
$3-9 billion in 1960 to $2 billion in 
1962. But this is not good enough, 
Kennedy contended. since 4.000.000 
are still unemployed, some $30 billion 
to S40 billion in productive capacity 
lies idle. and the U.S. growth rate has 
averaged only 2.7 since 1955. 

Tax reduction and reform can stim- 
ulate the economy to close this gap 
between performance and capability, 
Kennedy argued. “The recovery that 
was initiated shortly after I took of- 
fice now stands poised at a moment of 
decision. I do not believe the American 
people will be—or should be—content 
merely to set new records, The main 
block to full employment is an un- 
realistically heavy burden of taxation. 
The time has come to remove it.” 
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ably stingy “austerity budget.” Congress 
is unlikely to insist on deep cuts—win- 
ning the “space race’? with Russia is a 
vital, well accepted national objective. 
But of that $4.2 billion total, only $2.7 
billion is budgeted for manned space 
flight, the real realm of the space race. 
The remaining $1.5 billion is to be spent 
for what the President calls a “wide range 
of programs of scientific investigation and 
development of useful applications.” 

These three categories total $69.7 bil- 
lion, up $4.5 billion from expenditures in 
fiscal 1963. Kennedy's claim to frugality 
rests upon the remaining 30% of the 
budget—that bundle of “all other func- 
tions.’ By the Administration's arithme- 
tic, the 1964 budget trims spending in this 
civil sector by $300 million—from $29.7 
billion in the current year to $29.4 billion. 

Some Flimflam. There is considerable 
flimflam even in this claim of meager cost 
cutting. Part of the “economizing” results 
from postal-rate increases already in ef- 
fect. Another part is based on the hope 
—which may or may not be fulfilled— 
that private lenders will take over from 
the Federal Government several hundred 
million dollars worth of housing loans 
and farm price-support loans. 

Finally, the Administration hopes to 
achieve a hefty saving on dealings in cot- 
ton. Last year U.S, textile firms reduced 
their cotton inventories drastically; the 
Commodity Credit Corp., therefore, had 
to buy up abnormally large quantities 
of cotton under the Government's price- 
support programs. In fiscal 1964, the Ad- 
ministration presupposes, the supply of 
cotton will decrease (because of a reduc- 
tion in cotton acreage allotments) and the 
demand will increase (because of a pend- 
ing Administration bill that would, in ef- 
fect, lower the price of cotton to U.S. 
manufacturers). Accordingly, the Admin- 
istration hopes to shrink cotton-support 
outlays by $200 million and, in addition 
dispose of $soo million worth of the 
CCC's present $1.7 billion cotton inven- 
tory. If things work out, the CCC’s ledg- 
ers will show a net improvement of $700 
million on cotton transactions. 

Aside from such quicker-than-the-eye 
“economies.” the new budget proposes to 
spend not less but more for those “other 
functions.” It even requests funds for 
some brand-new programs, notably $60 
million to establish a National Service 
Corps (the so-called Domestic Peace 
Corps) to “strengthen the volunteer spir- 
it in the provision of social services in 
our local communities.” 

Assuming that Congress accepts Ken- 
nedy’s budget and that the budget does 
no worse than its proposed deficit, that 
would mean that the Administration 
would run up the national debt by $27 
billion in just three years. The debt would 
then total nearly $316 billion—a figure 
which should give pause even to the most 
enthusiastic proponents of “more.” In ad- 
dition, the very size of Kennedy’s gar- 
gantuan budget has probably thrown a 
damper on any psychological lift that the 
economy might be expected to get from 
tax cuts and tax reform. 
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With their party National Committee 
in debt. Democrats had to think 
big. The $1 a-plate fund-raising dinner 
invented almost 30 vears ago by Penn 
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or the dinner dre down no less than 
What was the incentive to fork over 
$ It certainly wasn’t the food 


Avocado Pear Neptune 
Hearts of Celery—Queen Olive 
Green Turtle Soup Amontillado—Cheese Stick 
Filet of English Sole, Glacee Veronique 
Broiled Tomato with French Peas 
Hearts of Palm Satad—Boston Lettuce 
Cherry Blossom Internationa 


Demitasse 


1 better explanatic ot 


Washington repre 





centive to attend 





cor 





experience of the sent 

live of New York busine lirm. Hav 
1 ' 

ng a lonely luncheon a few days ago in 


Paul Young ‘ 





1 e New Frontier hangout. he w 
roached by Demo Nation 
Committee staffer. The ni uggested 
that the businessman mis eni saving 
Ss or dinner ticke Asked the 
isinessman Why in the orld would 
I nt to do that Well, there were 
sever reasons. bor one thing | or 
tributors would be invite to ig do at 

the White House some time this ve 
lor anothe those who ended ile 
get gold-engraved card sign g th 
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Montand sang French 
Antonio danced with 


George Burns and Carol Chan 


tis songs 


Spain s 





his flamenco ballet 
company 
ning Comedienne Carol Burnett 


called the Presid 


joked 


nt “a regular 





pussycat. 
































The hit of the show was the New 
York City Ballet. doing excerpts from 
Stars and St 
Around m the President him- 
self closed the show with a few words 
noting the history of the Sroo dinner. 
We have revolutionized that by remov 
ing the din he joked, “but we are 
hanging on to the $100.” Then the cele- 
tors went home. having contributed 
ore than $1,000,000 and thereby put 
the Democratic National Committee cor 
lortably back in the black for the first 
time since 1 
THE PRESIDENCY 
Away from Home 
Presidents. who used to be as Solic 
THE WASHINGTON ARMORY grounded in Washington as their mom 
rie ments, are becoming increasi peripa 
etic. Asked by a reporter to compare the 
davs pent iway tron \W ishington bys 
the, C1 embers of “The Presiden John Kennedy and Dwight Eisenhower 
Club Much more iportant. the Na during their first two vears in office. the 
tional Committee planned to set up a White House found that Kennedy 
special “liai office nd holders o out of the capit days, cor red 
he Presiden Club” cards “have an with 195 for Eisenhower 
little problen voull h en | Most of E hower’s day way wert 
listening point spent at Augusta or at his Camp D d 
Into the Side Room. Such enticements retreat. Kenned) put in vacation time at 
drew some eople to the Internatic Hyannisport, Palm Beach, Newport and 
Inn's chandelicred Feder Roo lo Glen Ora. Eisenhower. who did most 
lake thing errier. there ere baske his official traveling toward the end of his 
filled inlature Scotch ane irb tenure, left the country only on brief trips 
bottle each le: there sherry to Ottawa, Bermuda, and ce 
1 and with the souy Pouilly-I catior Mexico during his first two 
with the hampagne with the dessert years. Kennedy ide state visits En 
(whiel ked in Cherry Heering nd, France, Mexico. Canada and Soutl 
ind cogna with the cones The rue { \r erica vent ‘ \ er to mect wit 
ncluded only the Washington re Khrush and conferences in 
ilars—like Mike Manstield at Hule the Bal is and Berm rhe difference 
Humphres ut a large assortment o in total miles traveled: 124.299 for Ken 
oul-ol-towner Among those pre it nedy for Eisenhower, 
the New York Yankees’ outfield Micke 
Mantle dmitting 1 paic 





The Presiden iCCOMpanice ] ( 
n 1 i 1 go } 1 hite 
satin skirt ane raspberry beaded toy 
rived late most of the ud 
ent table-ho or an he Not 
til most of the diner ere leaving 
Jan d J e retire de roo 
or then 
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BELLMON 
Also Billy Graham, Vic Damone, the Ames Brothers 


THE STATES 
The New Boys 


These were the new boys. Some were 
Democrats, others Republicans. The diffi- 
culties they faced were as different as the 
50 states of the Union. But as newly elect- 
ed Governors, all had strong ideas about 
what they wanted—and didn’t want. And 
in their diverse interests and approaches 
they made for a fascinating collection. 
Among those taking office last week 

Ohio Republican James A. Rhodes, 53, 
vas determined to put his state’s govern- 
ment back on the conservative, business- 
like path from which it had strayed dur- 
ing the administration of Democrat Mike 
Di Salle. In his inaugural address, former 
State Auditor Rhodes called for industrial 
development combined with “fiscal in- 
tegrity” and “rigid economies.” To dem- 
onstrate that he meant to practice what 
he preached, Rhodes had already ordered 
the ouster of more than 3,500 state em 
ployees hired since last Sept. 17—all still 
on “temporary” civil service status. 

lowa Democrat Harold E. Hughes, 40 
who switched his allegiance from the 
G.O.P. nearly six years ago because “my 
basic feelings were not compatible with 
the Republican philosophy,” now appeared 
before a heavily Republican state legisla- 
ture. Said Hughes: “The differences that 
divide us as partisans are small by com- 
parison with the ground that 
unites us as fellow Iowans.” Maybe so 
maybe not. In any event 
certain to run into 


common 





Hughes seemed 
trouble on his first 
specific proposals: to legalize liquor by 
the drink; and to provide public trans- 
portation for both public and parochial 
school children. 

Oklahoma Republican Henry Bellmon, 
41, the first member of his party ever to 
be elected Governor of Oklahoma, con 
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HvuGHES 









Horr 


Joey Bishop. 


fronted the state’s Democratic legislature 
with some of the bluntest political words 
that have been heard in a long while. Said 
Bellmon: “You can lie to me once. But I 
can assure you it will be only once. I have 
learned that in politics the best philoso- 
phy is to forgive and remember.” Some 
25,000 Sooners flocked into Oklahoma City 
for the inauguration, saw Wheat Farmer 
Bellmon go informal to his inaugural ball 
(“I’m not going to wear a cockeyed tux”). 
Bellmon made it plenty plain that Okla- 
homa was in for a new deal. Said he 
‘Practically every pressure group that 
prowls the legislative halls went down to 
defeat on Nov. 6. Never has a legislature 
had such a free hand to write a program 
for a whole state without regard for the 
selfish interests of a privileged few. The 
power blocs are in shambles.” 

Texas Democrat John Connally, 45, 
came in with a shebang rarely equaled 
even in those wide open spaces. Connally 
had invited “everyone in Texas” to at- 
tend his inauguration—and it sometimes 
seemed that most everybody did. Hotels 
and motels had been sold out weeks in 
advance, guests poured into Austin by 
private plane, chartered train and special 
Evangelist Billy Graham did the 
prayer breakfast; Vic Da 
mone. the Ames Brothers and Comedian 
Joey Bishop were featured at the $25-a- 
plate dinner. In his address, 
Connally spoke about the “task of tomor- 
row.” For many of those present, the big 
task of would be dealing with 
i Texas-sized hangover. 

Vermont Democrat Philip Hoff, 38 
first Governor of his party in Vermont 
went before a state legislature 
ruled 4 to 1 by Republicans. Hoff played 
it cagey. Promising the legislators a “new 
and fresh approach,” he thereupon sug- 
gested that they adjourn. 


bus. 
honors at a 





“victory” 


tomorrow 


since 1854 


"What a Time" 


Taking over a state that has 
declared a depressed area in 56 of its 67 
counties, William Warren 
attempted to bring some austerity to 
Pennsylvania’s traditionally gaudy inau- 
guration ceremonies. He showed up wear- 
ing a business suit rather than the usual 
cutaway, held the inaugural parade down 
to a mere three hours, gave the shortest 
inaugural address oldtimers could remem- 
ber. But after cight years on the outside 
Pennsylvania Republicans could not resist 
turning Bill Scranton’s inauguration into 
a proper wingding. 

Ten thousand of them packed the State 
Farm Show arena to hear Scranton take 
the oath of office and promise “a new 
era in Pennsylvania progress.” Concen 
trating on the need for cooperation be- 
Scranton also said, “Don't 
Pennsylvania can’t lick its 
problems, because I know it can. We 
still have the same God-given natural 
the same advantages for com- 


been 


Scranton, 45, 


tween parties 
tell me that 


resources 
merce and industry, the same progressive 
spirit that brought us greatness in other 


ages. But these things must be tapped.” 
That night 5,500 merry Republicans 
attended, at $12.50 a head, the inaugural 


ball in the Harrisburg Zembo Mosque 
and Scranton himself was caught up in 
the enthusiasm of the occasion, He spun 
his wife around in a Viennese waltz and 
a polka, went a few fast fox trots with 
his 17-year-old daughter Susan, who took 
off her shoes in a display of considerable 
confidence. Later, Scranton performed a 
three-minute Charleston causing a 
startled observer to exclaim, “Can you 
imagine what the Democrats will do with 
a picture of Scranton spread out in a 


solo, 





sos cov 


Scranton & WIFE 


And 


> humon being. 
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Charleston position?” He got a quick 
answer from another G.O.P. lady 
Wasn't he just great? It shows we've got 
a real human being for Governor. What 





a time we're going to have.’ 


Voices from the Past 

In his inaugural address. Pennsylvania's 
Scranton told of a troubling remark made 
to him by a young man during the cam- 
can't for the life of me figure 
would want to be Governor 
And even as Scranton was 
from State Su 
Bell 


paign; “I 
why anybody 
of this state.” 
taking the oath of office 
preme Court Chief Justice John C 





Jr.. 70. who served 20 days as Governor 
in 1947. the problems of being Pennsyl- 
vania’s chief executive were recalled by 
seven other ex-Governors, Their bitter- 


sweet memories, as published in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin 
> Former 


(1933-39) IS 


Democrat George H. Earle 
72 and writing his memoirs. 
Says Earle of his governorship: “I 
happy because I felt I 
thing constructive. unhappy 
the dislovalty right in my own party. If I 
had to do it all over again, I'd never run 
Originally a New Dealer 
Earle later became a Republican, is 


was 
was doing some- 


because of 


for Governor. 
now 
‘so disenchanted with both parties” that 
he refuses to belong to either. 

> Republican Arthur James (1939-43) is 
79. still goes every dav to his Wilkes- 
Barre law office. James, a tiny (5 ft. ¢ in. 
s lbs.) former coal-mine breaker’s boy 





once said he “wouldn't cross Broad Street 
to become Governor.” Now he remem 
bers The Democrats were in control 
down in Washington. What a bunch they 
were When I was inaugurated. there 
were 1,00 © unemployed in this state. 


We had a Soo million deficit. The Demo 
crats knew I wanted to balance the budg- 
et. So what do they did? 


balance it 


Vou suppose 
Every time I was about to 
they would slash the WPA rolls. Once they 
knocked 100,000 off the rolls, making 
Pennsylvania put them on relief, That was 
a terrific added burden, But I guess that's 
politics. 

> Republican 


Is 33 


Edward 
heads an oil and gas company in 
Washington, Pa. Recalls Martin: “Politic 
is an expensive game. I'd have a lot more 


Martin (1943-47) 


money today if I'd staved out. But T en 
joved it. Besides, it’s a citizen's duty to 
serve, 

> Republican James H. Duff (1947-51) 
is So, visits his Washington, D.C.. law of 


fice “only by appointment.” One of the 
wriginal backers of Eisenhower for 
Duff says My 


enough for me to 


Presi- 
didn’t last 
iccomplish the 
Otherwise, I 


dent term 


long 





gs I was doing. have no 


regrets about it. But there was my term 
is U.S. Senator. That stemmed from be- 
ing Governor. If I could have quit the 
Senate with dignity, I would have after 


three vears. They had me on the Post Of- 








hee and Civil Service committees. That 
was terrible. I was wasting my time. 

> Republican John S. Fine 35) is 
69, practices law in Wilkes-Barre, Savs 


he: “I had enough of the governorship, I 


wouldn't want any more, not with what I 
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a fight in my own party, a 
friends who failed to 


encountered 
lot of ingratitude 
stand behind me. 
» Democrat George Leader (1955-<9 
Governor at 37, a defeated Senate candi- 


was 


date at 4o. and is now a banking execu- 
tive at 45. Says he: “I blurred my image 
by pressing for so much legislation.” As 


raised state taxes and 


suffered the « onsequences 


Governor, Leader 


The new taxes 


cost me my popularity and a seat in the 
U.S. Senate.” 
> Demstrat Dave Lawrence. 73 and re- 





cently named chairman of the President's 
Committee on 
Housing among the 
had only comfortable 
ilong to his 


Equal Opportunity in 
alone ex-Governors 


memories to 


r 
Scranton 
We showed greater gains in traffic 


successor, Bill 
satety 
And, of course. we 
that 
time. I'm 
that. So I 
without a 


than any other state. 


balanced 
hadn't 
especially 


I'm 


no animosities.”’ 


New Note in Dixie 
Way 


wo altractive 


the budget—something 


been done for a long 


proud about guess 





ving office regret, with 


way down in the land of cotton 


t Governors last week de 
inaugural l 

pleasant departure from the past, t 
weren't just whistling Dixie. 


"Fact of the Land." For 


lina’s Donald S. Russell, <¢ 


ivered their iddresses and, in 





South Caro 
the tone had 
been set by outgoing Governor Ernest F. 
Hollings. Said Hollings in his farewell ap- 


pearance before the state legislature: “We 
have all argued that the Supreme Court 
| desegregation | decision of 1954 is not 


the law of the land. But 
agree that it is the fact of 
If and when every 
exhausted, this gener 
make clear South Caroli 
ernment | 
ment of 


everyone must 
the land 


legal remedy has been 








| assembly must 
a's choice, a gov- 
than a 
The legislators gave Hol- 
lings a hearty round of standing applause 
Russell 
to “give all our people the oppor 
they 
shall 


according to our 





vy laws rather govern- 


men. 


omised 





On inauguration day 











deserve pledged thi 


work out our 


truly 
problems peaceably 
standards of justice and 
Later, for the 
Negroes wet 
buffet 


decenes first time in 


memory invited to 


whites in a 


mix 





with reception on the 


Soutu Caroiina’s Russece & Wirt 





AT INTEGRATED RECEPTION 





ALABAMA’S WALLACE, W1FE & Son 


The uls were showir 


lawn of the Several 


hundred showed up. 


governors mansion, 


elected Governor 


promised 


In Georgia 
Carl Sanders, 37 


newly 
new and great 
er opportunities for all.’ Though 
mitted to 


separation 


com 
maintain Georgia's traditional 
Sanders has also warned that 
in any form will not be 
ed,” vowed shall apply as the 


violence tolerat- 


that “we 
whether we add 


test Of our progress not 


to those who have much but whether we 





provide larger opportunities for those who 
have little.” That same night State Sen 
ator Leroy R. Johnson, 34, the first Ne- 
cted to the ik senate 


Georgia state 





gro 


in 93 years, attended the Governor's in 
augural ball. 

Old Threats. Only in Alabama was the 
usual tirade heard, There 
incoming Wallace 


stand in the 


segregauionist 
Governor George C 


43, who has pledged to 


schoolhouse door” if necessary to pre- 
vent integration, cried I draw the line 
in the dust and toss the gauntlet before 





the feet of tyranny, and I say segregation 
now segregation tomorrow segregation 
forever.” Wearing two sets of under- 
wear (he insisted they were “Confeder- 
ite suits,” not union suits) beneath his 
clothes to guard against the Yankee-like 


cold snap, Wallace threatened a Dixiecrat 
rebellion. Said he We 
our fight for freedom across 
wielding the balance of 
in the Southland 


intend to carry 
this nation 
know 
.» We, not 
the insipid bloc voters of some sections 
will determine in the next who 
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power we 


We possess 


election 





these 


White 


House of 


shall sit in the 
United States.” 

But even in Alabama, Wallace's stand 
was not unanimously endorsed. Newly‘ 
elected Lieutenant Governor James B. Al- 
len, although a segregationist, has made it 
plain that he does not intend to back 
Wallace in defying the U.S. And Attorney 
General Richmond Flowers, in his in- 
augural statement, looked ahead to pend- 
ing Negro applications to the University 
of Alabama. Said he: ‘Alabama's soul 
will soon be laid bare before the world. 
God grant that we may not be ashamed 
of it.” 


Job Security? 


Like any normal, healthy Kennedy 
kinsman, the President's brother-in-law, 
Sargent Shriver, has political ambitions. 
Having successfully launched the Peace 
Corps, Shriver would like to go onward 
and upward to elective office in Illinois. 

The likeliest-looking office is Illinois’ 
governorship in 1964. and during a tele- 
vision appearance last month, Shriver in- 
dicated that he had his eye on that job. 
This produced acute jitters in the insecure 
incumbent, Democrat Otto Kerner, who 
serves at the pleasure of Chicago Boss 
Richard Daley. 

Seeking reassurance, Kerner obtained 
qualified support from Daley, and last 
week was able to announce that Shriver 
“wrote me a letter—and I still have it-- 
in which he indicated that he will not be 
a candidate.” Shriver had indeed written 
to Kerner, but was careful to say he would 
support the Governor “if” he were a can- 
didate for re-election, With Daley and 
Shriver both hedging, Kerner was hardly 
secure for ‘64. 


The First 


For Edward Brooke, 43. inauguration 
day was especially sweet. The only Re- 
publican among four Massachusetts state 
officers sworn in last week, he was also 
the first Negro to be elected attorney 
general in the U.S. 











—— 





FRANK KELLEY—DOSTON TRAVELER 


A. G. Brooke & WIFE 
Mr. Republican in Massachusetts. 
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The son of a Veterans Administration 
attorney in Washington, D.C., Brooke 
served five years as an infantry officer in 
Europe during World War II, then en- 
tered Boston University Law School. Soon 
after graduation in 1949 he made his first 
try for public office as a candidate for 
the state house of representatives. He 
lost the election. But, he says, “I never 
lost the bug.” Twice more, Lawyer Brooke 
ran for office, once for secretary of state. 
Twice more he lost. 

But his easy manntr and quick intel- 
ligence were winning friends all across the 
state. In his campaign for attorney gener- 
al, Brooke ran hard—‘“like a Democrat,” 
state politicians admiringly admitted— 
was often up to handshake at factory 
gates by 5:30 a.m., won support from 
Boston bankers and Beacon Hill matrons. 
Even in the 1962 Democratic landslide 
in Massachusetts, Brooke won handily. 
“Now,” he grins, “I'll have to prove that 
I can do the job.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Quid Pro Nothing 


The most embarrassing thing that can 
happen to a politician is, of course, to get 
beaten in an election. The next most em- 
barrassing thing is to make a bargain and 
not be able to keep it—which is precisely 
what happened last week to House Speak- 
er John McCormack, 

At specific issue was a seat on the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which must pass on all revenue legislation, 
including the Kennedy Administration's 
1963 tax program and medicare bill. There 
were two vacancies on Ways and Means 
that would go to Democrats. Tennessee's 
Ross Bass had already nailed down one 
of them—and McCormack already had 
promised the other to Georgia’s Phil Lan- 
drum, 53. co-author of the Landrum- 
Griffin Labor Bill and, until recently, a 
certified conservative. 

Behind McCormack’s promise lay the 
recent fight over a 15-member Rules Com- 
mittee, which presumably would not act 
as a roadblock to Administration legisla- 
tion (Time, Jan. 18). McCormack had 
thought he needed the ten votes of 
Georgia's House delegation to win that 
battle. He thereupon entered into negotia- 
tions with old Carl Vinson, dean of the 
House Georgians. In return for Georgia's 
votes—plus Landrum’s promise that he 
would support both the President's 
tax program and medicare—McCormack 
agreed to get Landrum on Ways and 
Means. 

With Georgia's help, McCormack won 
the Rules Committee fight. Now it was 
his turn to deliver. But House Demo- 
cratic liberals had heard about the deal— 
and they did not like it one bit. Neither 
were they soothed by Landrum’s promises 
on taxes and medicare. “It’s not just this 
year’s bills.” said one. “Landrum will be 
hitting us in the head for the next 20 
years.” The insurgents got support from 
labor, which has the authors of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act on the same blacklist as 
the authors of the Taft-Hartley Law. 


WALTER BENNETT 





Jennincs & Bass 
Mr. Speaker notwithstanding. 


They also got support from Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman Howard Smith, a Vir- 
ginia conservative who remained rankled 
by what he considered a Georgia sellout 
on the Rules vote. Smith decided that 
even a liberal might be preferable to an 
apostate, and he led 25 or 30 Southern 
conservatives into the liberals’ camp. In 
the Democratic caucus, the vote for the 
available Ways and Means place was 161 
for Pat Jennings, the only liberal member 
of Virginia’s House delegation, to 126 
for Landrum. Since both Jennings and 
Tennessee's Bass are loyal Administra- 
tion supporters, their election certainly 
strengthened the chances of passing the 
fiscal legislation President Kennedy be- 
lieves is vital. But McCormack’s inabili- 
ty to deliver his end of the bargain was 
an ominous sign, another reminder of the 
tenuous control the Administration's chief 
spokesman exercises over the Democratic 
Party in the House. 


The Ritual 


Like the ruffed grouse in its mat- 
ing ceremony, the U.S. Senate began 
its biennial ritual—Democrats filibuster- 
ing against Democratic efforts to end 
Democratic filibustering. 

As he had in 1953, 1957, 1959 and 1961, 
New Mexico's liberal Clinton Anderson 
tried to amend Senate Rule XXII. He 
proposed that the rule permit debate to 
be shut off by three-fifths rather than 
two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting. Georgia’s Richard Russell had al- 
ready served notice that any attempt to 
change the cloture rule would be met 
with “an all-out, last-ditch, to-the-end-of- 
the-road fight.” Thereupon the Southern 
Democrats arose to start talking to death 

as they had in previous years—the ef- 
fort of Northern Democrats. 

But this time there did not seem to be 
much passion in the dispute. Although 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield support- 
ed Anderson's stand, he declined to throw 
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the Senate into round-the-clock sessions; 
in this, he was backed by Minority Leader 
Everett Dirksen, who said he did not care 
to see the Senate become “a chamber of 
walking coronaries.” Sensing defeat, lib- 
eral New Jersey Republican Clifford Case, 
a strong anti-filibuster man, said that a 
vote would be preferable to an extension 
of the ritual that is becoming “almost 
like a minuet.’’ Minnesota's liberal Hubert 
Humphrey agreed. Said he: “I’m not one 
for prolonging the agony.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Young Lawyer 


Ethel Kennedy was there with four chil- 
dren. Rose Kennedy was there. Eunice 
Kennedy Shriver was there with her son 
Bobby. Jean Kennedy Smith was there. 
Senator Teddy Kennedy was there with 
his wife Joan. And Jacqueline Bouvier 
Kennedy was there with a mink hat. In 
fact, the Kennedys outnumbered the nine 
Justices of the Supreme Court, who also 
showed up. They had come to see a young 
lawyer named Bobby Kennedy plead his 
first case in any court. 

At the University of Virginia Law 
School, Bobby graduated 56th in a class 
of 125. Later. he did book work for a 
while with the Justice Department's crim- 
inal division, went on to make a name 
for himself as chief counsel of the Sen- 
ate’s labor-investigating McClellan Com- 
mittee, was named U.S. Attorney General 
by his older brother. Now it seemed time 
to go to court. 

Bobby did not pick himself an easy 
case as a starter. He appeared as amicus 
curiae in Saunders v. Gray, an immensely 
complicated case in which Georgia's coun- 
ty unit voting system is challenged. That 
system which was overturned last year 
by a lower court, gives nearly eight times 
as much weight to rural votes as it 
does to urban votes. It hands control 
of the legislature to back-country prince- 
lings, often assures the election of wool- 
hat Governors, and, incidentally, mini- 
mizes the Negro vote, which is concen- 
trated in the cities. 

Before Bobby got around to arguing 
against the county unit system, he under- 
took the pleasant task of presenting Sena- 
tor Teddy for admission to the bar of the 
Supreme Court. Finally he got down to 
business. Clad in the customary morning 
coat and striped pants, he addressed the 
Justices: ‘““May it please the Court...” 
At first he seemed nervous, even while 
reading from the brief prepared for him 
by Solicitor General Archibald Cox and 
Assistant Attorney General Burke Mar- 
shall. But as he went on he gained confi- 
dence, delivered a firm, finger-jabbing ap- 
peal, answered a few gentle questions 
from the Justices, and concluded his argu- 
ment in 27 of the 30 minutes that he 
had been allotted. 

Said Bobby afterwards: “I’m happy 
that’s over.” As far as the decision was 
concerned, that was up to the Justices— 
but there would have been no doubt about 
the outcome if it had been left up to the 
jury of Kennedys present. 
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GEORGIA 
The Marriage-Go-Round : 


To twice-married Muriel Marston and 
twice-married Richard Joshua Reynolds, 
it appeared that true love had come at 
last. She was a graduate of the New York 
Times society desk; he was heir to the 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. fortune, trying to 
make do on $31,672 a week (after taxes). 
They met at the 1950 Knickerbocker 
charity ball in Manhattan (she had just 
divorced Husband No. 2; he was still mar- 
ried to Wife No. 2), were wed in ros2. 
She fondly called him “Buck Rabbit.” He 
endearingly called her “Doe Rabbit.” 

The Reynoldses settled down to a quiet 
life in a Manhattan flat, a Palm Beach 
mansion, an estate near Winston-Salem, 
N.C., a Monte Carlo apartment, a Tahiti 
bungalow and a 30-room hideaway on 
Sapelo Island off the coast of Georgia. 
Every year, Buck Rabbit gave Doe Rabbit 


Less Than Yacht Fare. Although no 
detective testified to any sort of misbe- 
havior by Muriel, Reynolds sued her for 
divorce, charging “prior cruelty,” which 
Muriel hotly denied. She presented an 
affectionate letter from Reynolds to prove 
that he had not felt himself very cruelly 
treated. The suit was first heard in McIn- 
tosh County, Ga., which includes Sapelo 
Island. Reynolds’ spending habits make 
for one of McIntosh’s biggest industries, 
and Muriel did not do well before county 
jurors. They awarded Reynolds, who did 
not appear in court. his divorce, and al- 
lowed Muriel only $1,042 a month in per- 
manent alimony. 

This was hardly yacht fare, and Muriel 
appealed. The Georgia Supreme Court 
voided the trial, citing 39 errors, and or- 
dered it held again in McIntosh County. 
This time Reynolds showed up, wheezing 
into an oxygen machine. Even more sym- 
pathetic, the jury gave Reynolds his di- 
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$125,000 in spending money, about $40,- 
ooo worth of jewels—and, presumably, 
all the Camels, Winstons and Salems she 
could smoke. 

Better Than Jewels. In 1958, Reynolds 
went even further. He impulsively set up 
$6,000,000 in trust funds for Muriel; less 
impulsively, he made them revokable. For 
Christmas, he found a gift for the girl 
who had everything: a brand-new, $45,- 
coo checking account. 

Yet somehow the idyl ended. Reynolds 
preferred to spend most of his time on 
Sapelo Island, with its two tennis courts, 
two swimming pools and its airstrip. 
There, Muriel’s only real companion was 
Buck Rabbit, whose disposition had been 
considered none too amiable even before 
he came down with pulmonary emphyse- 
ma (a serious lung disease ). 

Muriel traveled to Europe in 1959. She 
now insists that she went because her 
husband told her she needed a rest after 
months of patiently nursing him; Reyn- 
olds claims Muriel was ordered to leave by 
his doctors, who thought her presence was 
damaging to his health. When Muriel 
landed in Paris, she was met by a chaui- 
feur whom Reynolds had provided. The 
driver turned out to be a private detec- 
tive who, with his fellow sleuths, cost 
Reynolds a cool $56,000. 


vorce again, with no permanent alimony 
for Muriel. 

That was last May. Last week the state 
supreme court was again hearing an appeal 
from Muriel. The Reynolds divorce ac- 
tion had already taken up 8,000 pages of 
testimony, and cost Reynolds alone more 
than $750,0c0 in lawyers’ fees. 

But to Buck Rabbit, now 54, that was 
only the half of it. After the first trial, he 
was cabled by his lawyers that a motion 
for a new trial had been denied. Reynolds 
therefore felt free to marry a German girl 
named Annemarie Schmitt, who was tak- 
ing a round-the-world cruise with him at 
the time. But Muriel’s lawyers had quick- 
ly appealed the denial to the Georgia Su- 
preme Court, leaving Buck and Doe Rab- 
bit still legally wed. 

Muriel’s lawyers contend that Reynolds 
is therefore an adulterer, and adulterers 
cannot sue for divorce in Georgia. Reyn- 
olds thought he answered that one at the 
second trial, when he explained that his 
marriage to Annemarie had (because of 
doctor's orders) “never been consum- 
mated as a marriage between man and 
wife.” Reynolds had no more to say on 
the subject last week. He had found some 
new digs in Switzerland, where he was 
staying with Annemarie, who might or 
might not be Wife No. 4. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Shock of Today 


(See Cover} 

lhe signs and symbols of prosperity are 
everywhere in Britain, crowding the past, 
complicating the present. Along rolling 
Roman roads and winding country lanes, 
past sleeping Norman churches and white- 
washed farms, weekend trattic flows like 
an invading army. London's raw new of- 
fice buildings jostle Georgian mansions: a 
Hilton hotel stares impertinently down 
onto Buckingham Palace. Bowling alleys 
and dance halls are packed each night of 
the week. On city rooftops, TV antennas 
stand as thick as the English archers at 
Agincourt. 

In one decade, the number of cars on 
the roads has doubled (to 6,000,000), 
though the entire island boasts only 190 
miles of expressway. Most Britons earn 
twice as much as they did in 1949, and 
they are gambling and betting their lolly 
at the stupefying rate of $3 billion a year. 
One of London's most exquisite 18th cen- 
tury houses opened recently as an opulent 
gambling club. In the past two years, bingo 
palaces and betting shops have mush- 
roomed throughout the country, which 
some now call “the windfall state.” These 
days, more than 3,500,000 “insular” Brit- 
ons go abroad each year—mostly to the 
Continent, where darts and marmalade 
und tea at 4:30 are now an accepted part 
of the rites of summer. Britons are better 
educated and in better health than ever 
before—and need pay no doctors’ bills. 

Yet, for all their heady new affluence, 
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the British today feel disturbed and in- 
secure. Their troubled mood is indefinable 
but inescapable. It is a sense of unease in 
which is blended the awareness of national 
decline, the conscious sense of failure to 
find new outlets for their energies, a feel- 
ing that many of their hallowed institu- 
tions and traditions are increasingly ir- 
relevant to a formidably changed world. 

Two Rings. The nation’s commerce 
and industry, its education and ethics, 
were all developed to meet the challenge 
of global power, Its history books and lit- 
erature reverberate with the names of 
soldier-heroes and the battlefields on 
which they won and held an empire: 
Omdurman and Lucknow, Quebec, Khar- 
toum, Mafeking. In every corner of their 
island, statues and street names still cele- 
brate a glory that has passed. “You used 
to open the atlas.” muses a Manchester 
businessman, “and half the world was red. 
Now Britain is just a little red speck off 
the coast of Europe.” 

Suez cruelly demonstrated to the world 
that it takes power to be a Power, But 
even then, Britons could not come to 
terms with the harsh reality of vanished 
might. Their feeling of shock today is all 
the greater because it has been so long 
delayed. As if by some malevolent de- 
sign, a whole series of frustrations and 
failures has beset Britannia in a few short 
months, deepening the nation’s angst. The 
abrupt U.S. cancellation of the Skybolt 
missile rudely exposed the fact that Brit- 
ain’s “independent” nuclear deterrent is 
in fact almost wholly dependent on Wash- 
ington. There was a time when U.S, Presi- 
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dents sought Britain's counsel—and even 
approval—before taking any major ini- 
tiative in world affairs; in the Cuban crisis, 
the most perilous of the last few years, 
the celebrated Jack-Mac telephone rang 
just twice. 

Back on the Dole. Britain’s insecurity 
has been exacerbated by 14 long months 
of haggling with the Europeans. Swallow- 
ing their pride and reversing centuries- 
old tradition, the British decided in mid- 
1961 to cross the Channel and make com- 
mon cause with the Continent. Then last 
week, just as they were within sight of 
their goal, Charles de Gaulle of France 
contemptuously closed the door on per- 
fidious Albion. 

Even at home, the storm signals were 
flying. Once again the lines of unemployed 
workers are lengthening outside labor ex- 
changes. The half-forgotten word “dole” 
is back in the language. Britain’s overall 
unemployment rate of 2.6%, though mild 
by U.S, standards, is at a four-year peak 
and still rising. Moreover, most of the 
600,000 men without jobs are concen- 
trated in a few dozen “black spots” in the 
north, where in some communities up to 
14% of the work force is on the dole ($13 
a week for a married man). 

In Merseyside, amid the dingy jungle 
of slums that surrounds Liverpool, unem- 
ployed dock workers pick through gar- 
bage tips in hopes of finding salable sal- 
vage. Shipyards are working at half ca- 
pacity; 15 new factories are shuttered. In 
the northeastern shipbuilding cities of 
Hartlepool and West Hartlepool. 13.70% 
of the male work force is idle. The last 
new ship built there was completed 18 
months ago. 

In affluent Britain, unemployment is 
even harder to take than it was in De- 
pression days, when hardship was the rule 
rather than the exception. “Today,” says 
Joe Dyson, a Hartlepool shipyard plater, 
“we have been leading different lives, with 
nice little homes and little luxuries. A 
man on the dole now has more to lose 
than he ever owned in the ‘30s.” 

Brave New Nothing. It was with grim 
memories of the Depression, and of the 
“submerged third” of the population 
which was chronically undernourished be- 
fore the war, that the first postwar Labor 
government engineered the most far- 
reaching social upheaval since the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In today’s welfare state 
—or the “opportunity state.” as the To- 
ries prefer to call it—physical and ma- 
terial well-being is shared by all segments 
of society for the first time in British 
history, blurring the once rigid frontiers 
between Disraeli’s “two nations” of priv- 
ileged and poor. 

In this “peaceful, humdrum, hell-free, 
de-Christianized life,” as Culture Pundit 
Sir Kenneth Clark describes it, many Brit- 
ons feel merely fretful and frustrated. In 
the euphoric ‘50s, a new crop of play- 
wrights and novelists, mostly from the 
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grubby lower reaches of provincial life, 
hammered furiously at the deadening 
smugness of their society. It was a time 
when many of their countrymen were 
groping for a new sense of purpose and 
national identity. “Nobody thinks, no- 
body cares,” cried Jimmy Porter, the non- 
hero of John Osborne's Look Back in An- 
ger. “There aren’t any good, brave causes 
left. If the big bang does come, and we 
all get killed off, it'll just be for the Brave 
New-nothing-very-much-thank-you.” 
Explosive Exodus. If their polemics 
sounded curiously off-key in the never- 
had-it-so-good society, the Young Angries 
at least helped ventilate British compla- 
cency and restore some of the dynamics 
that had gone out of the welfare state. A 
later wave of novelists and starkly real- 
istic films bitterly mocked the opportun- 
ism and intellectual dishonesty of society 
as they saw it. Last year, for the first 
time since Pope and Swift peppered the 
18th century Establishment with choleric 
wit, no-holds-barred political satire found 
a big, avid audience in theaters, night- 
clubs and newspaper columns. Even on 
BBC television, a longtime stronghold of 
genteel conformity, bright young men 
fresh from the universities outrageously 
lampoon such sacred cows as the Church 
of England, royalty, black African prime 
ministers and their own Harold Macmillan. 
Youth’s rebellious mood was measured 
by a Daily Telegraph Gallup poll, which 
reported recently that 45% of the under- 
25 generation would leave Britain if they 
could. To the government’s dismay, 3.300 
highly trained scientists and engineers 
migrated to the U.S. between 1957 and 
1961; 250 Ph.D.s, whose training cost 
the nation $28,000 each, go each year. 
Yawning Gulf. On the other hand, 
many of Britain’s most talented young 
citizens feel that their country today is 
the most stimulating environment in the 
world. Says Author-Critic (The Uses of 
Literacy) Richard Hoggart, 44: “England 
today is the most exciting country in all 
Europe. We're facing ourselves, beginning 
to be honest.” Echoes David Frost, 24, 
a recent Cambridge graduate who presides 


over the BBC’s socko satirical televi- 
sion show, That Was the Week That 
Was: “We can be the first nation in 


history that’s both a great nation and a 
totally honest one. We can stop this 
morale-boosting nonsense and the terrible 
underestimation of people’s intelligence. 
It’s a great time.” 

The new generation tackles life with an 
ardor and audacity that are in bright con- 
trast with the fashionable listlessness that 
was once seemingly endemic among edu- 
cated Britons. They laugh easily at them- 
selves and view the world with a wry de- 
tachment that is often in striking contrast 
with the prickly provincialism of their 
elders. Says Bryan Robertson, 36, one of 
the most influential art gallery directors 
in Britain: “The intelligence of the peo- 
ple over the past ten years has vastly 
outstripped the intelligence being meted 
out to them by their leaders. They're way, 
way ahead of the politicians. And there's 
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a yawning gulf between young people and 
the lingering Edwardian business type.” 

Induced Euphoria. Xenophobic head- 
lines still erupt with every real or fancied 
slight from Washington, but many Brit- 
ons are embarrassed by Fleet Street chau- 
vinism, are eager for firm U.S. leadership 
of the West. During the furor over Dean 
Acheson’s mild remarks about Britain's 
uncertain role in the postwar world, Lord 
Gladwyn—who as Gladwyn Jebb was an 
able U.N. ambassador in 1950—pointed 
out: “This is true. But she will never find 
a role if she merely concentrates on hating 
everybody at the same time—the Ameri- 
cans, the Europeans, the Russians, the 
Chinese, even some of the emergent states 
—clutching as well a ruinously expensive 
deterrent and trying to create an eco- 
nomic third force out of the ashes of 
a vanished empire.” 

This is exactly the reaction of many 
young Britons each time that their press 
and politicians explode over some trivial 
and usually out-of-context quote from the 
New Frontier. They have few illusions 
about the value of Britain’s nuclear force 
—*“the papier-maché deterrent,” as David 
Frost calls it. With greater social mobil- 
ity, their generation has gained an in- 
stinctual distrust of the ossified values 
and superstitions of the old ruling class. 
They look skeptically on the “induced 
euphoria of the late ‘50s, says Social 
Critic Raymond Williams, and are too 
knowledgeable to accept the official “fic- 
tions and manufactured images” of Brit- 
ish life. For despite radical social re- 
forms, to the worldly younger generation, 
the country is still a long way from 
being a lively, open-minded, contempo- 
rary society. 

What is most exhilarating to imagina- 
tive Britons today is the feeling that, 
Jimmy Porter to the contrary, there are 
good, brave causes left—and that they 
should be fought. 

Bravest challenge of all is root-and- 
branch reform of the nation’s educational 
system. Its schools, like the civil service 
and the railways, are a legacy of the Vic- 


torian age, designed to fit England’s roth 
century needs and social patterns. At ex- 
pensively spartan “public” (i.e., private) 
schools such as Eton, Winchester and 
Rugby, young gentlemen receive an in- 
tensive liberal education that aims also to 
inculcate “character,” muscle and Chris- 
tian gentlemanliness. After four years or 
so, they are expected to go on to Oxford 
or Cambridge, where they learn more and 
more about less and less from some of 
the best minds in Britain. With all its 
defects, the system provides one of the 
best-rounded and most civilized educa- 
tions in the world—for those who can 
afford it. 

The Way to the Top. With the excep- 
tion of a few famed grammar schools, 
where the standards are at least as high 
as Eton’s, Britain’s  state-supported 
schools are mostly overcrowded, under- 
staffed, badly housed and educationally 
lackluster. The state schools are short 
10,000 teachers; less than half have in- 
door toilets. The majority of the 7,000.- 
ooo §$«State-educated students—including 
four of every ten in the “top ability 
group’—drop out at 16. Most. state- 
educated children who continue their 
studies go on to socially inferior “red- 
brick” universities (many of which offer 
better science courses than Oxbridge). 
Less than 1% of all Britain’s students go 
to Oxford or Cambridge, and the majority 
of those come either from the public 
schools or superior grammar schools. 

The young Englishman who goes to the 
right schools is automatically a member 
of the elite, gets a better chance to in- 
habit the room at the top in banking, law, 
politics, the civil service, the church, or 
any other traditionally upper-class voca- 
tion. A public school education is thus 
an expensive (around $1,500 a year) form 
of social security, but so effective that 
95% of British parents who earn $2,800 
or more a year save, borrow and scrimp 
to give their children private schooling. 

Critics of the system argue that it 
perpetuates snobbery and conformity, un- 
justly penalizes the bright working-class 
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HROUGHOUT its history, Britain has al- 

ways managed to find the rare men of cour- 
age and invention to carry it through crises of 
war and peace. Today's happy few are not 
united by politics, class or a common ideology, 
but share independence of mind. impatience 
with worn-out formulas, and a dedicated eager- 
ness to shape the future. Some of the pace- 
makers: 

Educator John Vaizey, 33. spent nearly a 
dozen years in hospitals with osteomyelitis, but 
managed to reach Cambridge via a scholarship. 
Currently an economics don at Oxford, he has 
written five trail-blazing books on education. 
Vaizey eloquently advocates reform of an edu- 
cational system that he says “is a reflection 
of the substantial inequalities of the English 
class system.” 

Industrialist Frank Kearton, 51, managing 
director of Courtaulds, Ltd., has boosted profits 
25% in the last six months. Balding, bespec- 
tacled Kearton took a First in natural science 
at Oxford. flies too,coo miles annually on 
Courtaulds business (which includes building 
four textile plants in Russia), and everywhere 
plugs his credo: “Make fiber cheaper than any- 
one else in the world, and don’t market it until 
you can. Then you damned well get up, get out 
and sell, sell, sell.” 

Playwright Robert Bolt, 38, has scored on 
the stage with his prizewinning A Man for All 
Seasons and on film with his script for Law- 
rence of Arabia. The son of a small furniture- 
shop owner, Bolt followed the scholarship 
route to university, cleaned latrines for the 
R.A.F., and was a totally unhappy  school- 
teacher before turning to writing. By any defi- 
nition a concerned man, Bolt has been jailed 
for his ban-the-bomb convictions and argues, 
“Much ink, perhaps some blood, will flow be- 
fore we arrive at a genuinely modern and cred- 
ible vision of what a human person is. But I 
think any artist not in some way engaged 
upon that task might as well pack up and go 
home.” 

Scientist Francis Crick, 46, one of four 
Britons who last December received Nobel 
prizes for their contributions to medicine and 
chemistry. Dr. Crick. together with British 
Colleague Dr. Maurice Wilkins and U.S. Biolo- 
gist Dr. James Watson, successfully postulated 
the infinitely complex molecular structure of 
DNA, which carries the determining genetic 
code from generation to generation. Tall, 
worldly and vaguely Edwardian, Crick is an 
avowed atheist who once resigned a Cambridge 
fellowship when his college announced plans 
to build a chapel. (“Why should I support the 
propagation of an error?) He is a brilliant, 
nonstop talker, was trained as a crystallogra- 
pher before switching to biology. Crick’s Iho’s 
Who biography lists his recreation as: “Con- 
versation. especially with pretty women.” 
ist Sir Leon Bagrit, 60. believes 
that automation “is a matter of life and death 
to this country. It is to the second industrial 
revolution what the harnessing of power was 
to the first. Because we were the first in adopt- 
ing new techniques 150 years ago, we have 
benefited ever since.” Born of Russian-Jewish 
parents in Kiev, Sir Leon studied at London 
University, formed his own company in 1935 
and since the war has headed the revamped 
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firm of Elliott-Automation Ltd.. which, out- 
side the U.S.. is the largest computer manu- 
facturer in the world. 

Politician Anthony Crosland, 44. philo- 
sophical socialist who never lets himself be led 
by party doctrine. An Oxford man and ex- 
paratrooper. Crosland affects a languid, aca- 
demic aloofness that enrages the militant left 
almost as much as his cheerful argument that 
socialism has no magic technique for speeding 
up economic growth, and in his equally candid 
concession that dynamic capitalist nations do 
not do too badly. 

Educator Richard Hoggart, 44,4 slum or- 
phan from Leeds who became professor of 
English at Birmingham University and spent 
five years on his magnum opus. The Uses of 
Literacy, an influential study of the newspa- 
pers. magazines and popular entertainment 
and their effect on the nation’s culture. Hog- 
gart radiates a deep optimism because he he- 
lieves that “old habit patterns are breaking 
down. Many people are trying to find a new 
identity. From it all might come one day a 
fusion of the upper-class sense of service with 
the working-class sense of clan solidarity and 
friendship. Then you'd really have something 
fine.” 

Broadcaster Hugh Carleton Greene, § 
director-general of the BBC, which was long 
a symbol of all that was sedate, prudish and 
tradition-centered in British life. Under Greene, 
the younger brother of Novelist Graham 
Greene, “Auntie” has become fresher, brighter, 
more vigorous and broad-minded. Its TV dra- 
mas are frank in theme and outspoken in lan- 
guage, and its satiric program, That Was the 
Week That Was, pokes fun at men and institu- 
tions in a way that is probably unique in world 
television. Greene freely credits commercial 
TV with having been the spur: “It’s forced us 
to be more professional, and I think that now 
we're more professional than the competition.” 

Politician Sir Gerald Nabarro, 48, a Tory 
M.P. who came up the hard way from a Lon- 
don slum, ran away to sea at 14, and moved 
from laborer in a sawmill to factory manager 
and, ultimately. managing director of vari- 
ous lumber and engineering companies. In 
Parliament, Nabarro's deep, rolling voice never 
hesitates to puncture pride or pomposity. Na- 
barro couldn't care less about Britain's blue- 
bloods and oldtime Tory aristocrats. “The pol- 
icy of ‘hiccuping.” or Treasury dyspepsia. is 
disastrous to production,” he charged recently. 
“Boost home demand if you want to boost 
exports at competitive prices. Tackle vigorous- 
ly the dreadful burden of taxation to give in- 
centives at every level in order to produce and 
to sell more abroad.” 

Novelist Colin Maclnnes, 48, writes with 
superb knowledge and insight about Britain's 
teen-agers (Absolute Beginners) and coloreds 
(City of Spades), as well as on jazz, art and 
architecture. According to MacInnes, “Class 
structures are getting all shaken up. Monarchy 
no longer caps the structure, and people aren't 
sure what class they're in any more. Our loss of 
power depresses other people, not me. We've 
been trying to figure out what we are if we're 
not a great power. and it’s clear that we've got 
to pull up our socks, It should be an interesting 
time.” 
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child. and deprives the nation of desper- 
ately needed scientists, engineers, teachers 
and other professionals. While the pub- 
at least train a leadership 
perfectly fitted to the needs of a growing 
empire argues Labor M.P. Anthony 
Crosland. “they are not equally apt for a 
mid-2oth century computers, 
Communism, trade African 
nationalism.” 
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Once they are aroused, Brit- 
ons are among the world’s 
most impassioned crusaders. 


But there is a passive streak 
in the Engksh character that 
meekly suffers surly shopkeep 
ers, sleazy architecture, luna- 
tic liquor licensing laws, eter 
nal queues. But 
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and housing, Macmillan did not swing 
into action until last summer, after the 
Tories had suffered the worst series of by- 
election reverses inflicted on a British 
government in 4o years, In his third and 
most drastic Cabinet reshuffle since he 
took office, Macmillan purged half his 
Ministers, handed key posts to some of 
the brightest young politicians east of 
the New Frontier. 

To ginger up the faltering economy, 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer Regi- 
nald Maudling cut interest rates, gave gen- 
erous new tax concessions to industry, 
slashed purchase taxes on autos and a 
wide range of consumer goods. To speed 


sary to seek a new mandate even earlier. 

The Conservatives have been in power 
for eleven straight years, the longest un- 
broken innings that any party has enjoyed 
since the 23-year Tory reign that ended 
in 1830. Sixteen by-election setbacks for 
the Tories in the past year have badly 
dented Macmillan’s prestige. Until Hugh 
Gaitskell’s death last week, a Tory de- 
feat in the next elections seemed at 
least a possibility. Against a demoral- 
ized, leaderless Opposition, the Conserva- 
tive chances are far brighter for the fourth 
straight electoral victory. Some experts 
speculate that Harold Macmillan may de- 
cide to step down after the election. He 
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Ho.tipay TRraFric 
How to get it moving has many meanings. 


homebuilding and slum clearance—a task 
that Macmillan himself discharged with 
distinction in his first Cabinet post in 
1951—the Prime Minister brought in Sir 
Keith Joseph, 45, an astute politician and 
onetime construction company executive, 
and gave him the go-ahead for a major 
public-works program. Geoffrey Rippon, 
38, the party's “back-room” housing ex- 
pert, was assigned to streamline archaic 
building codes and techniques. Two weeks 
ago, as unemployment kept rising and 
support for the government slumped to 
an alltime low (36% v. 45% for Labor), 
Macmillan assigned Lord Hailsham, his 
Minister of Science and former party 
chairman, to make a crash effort to help 
the worst depressed areas as Cabinet Min- 
ister responsible for the northeast. 

The government does not have to call 
an election for 21 months. It has recently 
seemed likely, however, that Macmillan 
would go to the people in the coming fall. 
By then, politicians figured, Britain would 
have made her triumphal entry into the 
Common Market, and the government's 
pump priming would have thinned the 
unemployment rolls and reinvigorated the 
economy. But after last week’s dimming 
of hopes for a prompt entry into Europe, 
the government may feel it is neces- 
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has no clear heir, but Deputy Prime Min- 
ister R. A. (“Rab”) Butler, an astute 
tactician who is distrusted by Tory right- 
wingers, would succeed him if Macmillan 
were removed tomorrow. 

Though he is too young for most Tory 
tastes, Chancellor of the Exchequer Maud- 
ling, 45, may yet be a contender for Prime 
Minister if he can perform well in his 
present job, the toughest in Britain’s gov- 
ernment. Party Chairman Iain Macleod, 
49, who has been in the doldrums the past 
year, would not be out of the running if 
he could repeat his brilliant success as top 
Tory strategist in the 1959 election. Not 
since Lord Salisbury in 1895 has Britain 
had a Prime Minister from the House of 
Lords. However, if the government, as 
expected, passes a bill permitting peers to 
sit in the House of Commons (Tme, 
Dec. 28), Lord Hailsham might emerge 
as the strongest candidate of all. 

After the tragic loss of its leader last 
week, Labor’s chances are an unknown 
quantity. Gaitskell’s death by heart fail- 
ure after his mysterious virus attack was 
a crushing blow, for it was only in 1961 
that he finally managed to end Labor's 
strident schisms and present it as a co- 
hesive, contemporary party capable of 
governing Britain. The agonizing ques- 


tions that now face Labor—and the nation 
—are whether 1) Gaitskell’s absence will 
fragment its hard-won unity, and 2) his 
successor as party leader can project him- 
self as a future Prime Minister. 

By unhappy coincidence, the reviving 
Liberal Party will go into the election 
with the same slogan as Labor, “Get 
Britain Moving,” which both parties, of 
course, lifted from the New Frontier. The 
Liberal Party has already put up 320 can- 
didates (average age: 38), 67% more than 
it ran in the 1959 general election, and 
will probably wind up with 400 or more. 
Liberal Party Leader Jo Grimond, 49, a 
wilty, tireless campaigner, appeals most 
strongly to middle-class voters, but is 
sufficiently radical to attract many Labor 
supporters. Despite the Liberals’ bright, 
humane image, most disgruntled Conserv- 
atives who have voted for the party at 
by-elections will probably return to the 
Tory fold if the economy has rallied by 
election time. The Liberals will probably 
gain only a handful of seats in the Com- 
mons (present strength: seven), but they 
could decide whether the Tories or Labor- 
ites win if the election is closely contested. 

Under the ceremonious surface of pri- 
vate and public life in Britain, the nation’s 
pulse last week was already beating faster 
in anticipation of the election campaign. 
Britons, who look back with distaste on 
the cynical huckstering that marked the 
1959 campaign, sense now that the nation 
is nearing a historic threshold. Seldom 
have so many momentous issues con- 
verged at one time, or so many established 
institutions been so sharply challenged. 
The impending debate will determine the 
military and economic role that Britain 
is to play in the world. It will affect the 
loyalties and pocketbooks of some 725 
million Commonwealth citizens. Inevita- 
bly, it will either uphold or repudiate the 
vision of a united Continent, which is 
still the noblest dream of millions of 
Europeans and Englishmen, 

In the months ahead, Britannia could 
conceivably even retreat into isolation, 
Her history, talents and interests suggest, 
on the contrary, that she will find new 
worlds to win. “In the past,” Arnold 
Toynbee wrote in Encounter, “the Eng- 
lish have avoided the awful mistake of 
crying over spilt milk. They have quickly 
found and milked new cows. They stopped 
grieving over their defeat in the Hundred 
Years’ War in the exhilaration of dis- 
covering and colonizing a New World. 
They stopped grieving over the loss of 
the 13 American colonies in the exhilara- 
tion of making the Industrial Revolution 
and acquiring a new Empire in India.” 

Since World War II, Toynbee observed, 
“this simple but effective British philoso- 
phy” helped turn the roth century Empire 
into the 20th century Commonwealth, 
and powered a social revolution at home. 
“Achievements,” he concluded, “are wast- 
ing assets, and nothing but unremitting 
hard work can ever renew them. In a 
world in which Americans. Russians, Chi- 
nese and Japanese, as well as Continental 
Europeans, are all working like beavers, 
can any nation afford to sit back and rest 
on its oars?” 
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The Quiet Man 


Hugh Gaitskell’s death caused a seismic 
shock in the Labor Party, for he alone was 
responsible for bringing Labor to the point 
where it could be seriously reckoned as a 
potential alternative government. When 
he succeeded Clement Attlee as opposi- 
tion leader in 1955, he inherited a party 
rent by dissension and choked by the 
dogma and tradition of class warfare. But 
in his seven years of leadership, he had 
largely healed Labor's divisive internal 
lesions, trimmed away many of its stifling 
old Socialist doctrines. and so 
fully imprinted his modern ideas on the 
party that its philosophy came to be 
known as Gaitskellism, 

Future Discovered. Hugh Todd Naylor 
Gaitskell joined the Labor Party from no 
sense of downtrodden necessity. Son of a 
British civil servant in India, he was edu- 
cated at Winchester and Oxford’s New 
College, did not have his smoldering sense 
of social justice fully kindled until the 
general strike of 1926. To an aunt who 
offered to subsidize an army career, he 
replied; “My future belongs to the work- 
ing class.” After graduation from Oxford 
Gaitskell lectured among coal miners in 
depressed areas, became an economics 
don at London University. During the war, 
he joined the civil service as an econo- 
mist, in the Labor landslide of 1945 was 
swept into Parliament. 

Gaitskell’s rise was meteoric. Within 
two years, he was appointed Minister of 
Fuel and Power, was responsible for aus- 
terity fuel restrictions. Urging fewer baths 
to conserve coal, he joked: “Personally 
I've never had a great many hot baths 
myself. Anyway, what's underneath isn’t 
seen by anybody.” In 1950, he replaced 
ailing Sir Stafford Cripps as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and immediately began 
slashing welfare expenses to pay for Brit- 
ain’s defense commitments. It was a deci- 
which enraged Labor Firebrand 
Aneurin Bevan, then Minister of Health, 
and which began a titanic battle for 
power within the party. 

Rather than turn the party over to the 
rash and mercurial Bevan after Labor's 
defeat in the 1951 election, Attlee held on 
to the leadership and watched the devel- 
oping struggle between ex-Coal Miner 
Nye and the middle-class, intellectual 
Gaitskell, who had never lived in a slum 
or walked in a picket line. With all the 
passion and eloquence of his proletarian 
youth, Bevan raged that Gaitskell was 
a “desiccated calculating machine.” No 
phrasemaker, Gaitskell did not engage 
Nye in verbal combat, instead coolly and 
shrewdly lined up the trade union rank 
and file behind him. When Attlee finally 
resigned after the Tory victory in the 
1955 election, the party chose the quiet 
man instead of the angry Bevan to be its 


success- 


sion 





leader, 

Adhesive Quality. It was a torn and 
tattered party. which was rent even fur- 
ther by the Tories’ 1959 landslide. But 
when his leadership was challenged, Gait- 
skell met the test. To the  ban-the- 
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bombers, who threatened to take over the 
party, Gaits®ete fumed: “Go tell Mr. 
Khrushchev to ban his bomb. Go and see 
what it's like to deal with Soviet tanks 
and Soviet police like the Hungarian peo- 
ple.” Victory over the unilateralists finally 
made Gaitskell’s power absolute, and in 
the next two years he set out to rally the 
party behind a unified policy. 

He committed Labor to the support of 
the Atlantic Alliance. weaned the party 
away from advocacy of further nation- 
alization of industry. Reflecting the deep 
attachment to the Commonwealth that 
was a legacy of his childhood in Asia, he 
opposed Britain’s entry into the Common 





CENTRAL PRES 
Lapor’s GAITSKELL 
The healer could not be healed. 
Market—a stand that united the 
under his leadership. 

Never completely comfortable with old- 
line trade unionists, Gaitskell surrounded 
himself with witty, intellectual 
Budgeted by his tiny 
Dora, he lived modestly within his $8.400 
salary in a twelve-room house in Hamp- 
stead; unpretentiously, he and Dora en- 
tertained Tory 
visiting U.S. intellectuals. Inspired by his 
daughters, Julia, 23, and Cressida, 20 
Gaitskell loved to dance and was 
Peggy Lee and Ella Fitzgerald. 

Gaitskell’s death raised the question 
whether a personality had been more im 
portant to the than a program. 
For all of Labor's apparent unity, Gait 
skell was the adhesive that held the party 
contenders for that 


party 
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vivacious wile 


peers, businessmen and 


a fan of 


party 


together. The top 


leadership have no such value: Deputy 
Labor Leader George Brown is a rightist 
pro-European, and Harold Wilson, who 


was the youngest Cabinet minister of the 
century back in 1947, is mistrusted by 
his colleagues for overweaning ambition. 
But outwardly, all factions are determined 
to prevent Labor from disintegrating again 
into a hodgepodge of bickering factions. 


Said George Brown: “Hugh Gaitskell got 
recognize that we were a party 
fighting for a classless society, and if we 
wish to achieve it, we have to be a class- 


us to 


less party ourselves.” 


THE ALLIES 
The Regal Rejection 


No statesman of this century has been 
more successful than Charles de Gaulle at 
infuriating his friends and delighting his 
enemies. Last week Je grand Charles did 
it again, throwing the Common Market 
negotiations into confusion, blackballing 
Britain's bid for membership, and dis- 
dainfully rejecting the U.S. offer of Po- 
laris missiles. 

The blow fell just as Britain and the 
Six were in chummy agreement that a 
way could after all be readily found to 
make Britain a full partner in the Com- 
mon Market. In Brussels, even as De 
Gaulle was addressing a press conference 
in Paris, the Common Market's presiding 
minister, Belgium's Henri Fayat, grace- 
fully welcomed the British delegation to 
the conference room in the new aluminum 
and concrete Foreign Ministry building on 
the Quatre Bras.* With equal good will 
Britain’s Chief Delegate Edward Heath 
replied, “I think the time has come for 
a true reconciliation.” 

Unusual Customs. It was already too 
late. As the Six discussed the agenda 
runners began trotting into the chamber 
with bulletins hot from the Telex ma- 
chines. Paragraph by paragraph, the dis- 
mayed delegates followed De Gaulle’s 
lengthy discourse. It became clear that 
further discussion was pointless. 

This time Charles de Gaulle made his 
meaning crystal-clear. To his jammed au- 
dience of some goo newsmen in the Elysée 
Palace, De Gaulle that 1) Britain 
should be kept out of the Common Mar- 
ket, and 2) France had no interest in the 
U.S. proposal for a) European 
recalled Britain's refusal 
to participate in the Common Market 
when it was abuilding, and charged that 
London had even tried to destroy the or 
ganization by setting up the rival Outer 
Seven. With obvious relish, De Gaulle ex- 
plained why he thought Britain was unfit 








said 


nuciear 
force, De Gaulle 


for partnership. 

“England,” he declared, “is. in effect 
insular, maritime, linked by its trade, its 
markets and its food supply to the most 
diverse and often most distant countries.” 
Moreover. he added, it “has very pro 
nounced and unusual customs.” Shrugged 
De Gaulle: “How can England be brought 
in with such a system?” 

“This is a fatal dav!” cried Dutch For- 
eign Minister Joseph Luns. In London a 
melancholy joke went the rounds: “Not 
since 1066 has a Harold been so badly 
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done in the eye by a Frenchman.” To the 
exasperated British, it all recalled the 
fairy story of the princess who assigns to 
an unwelcome suitor a series of seemingly 
impossible tasks to perform—but when 
the suitor returns triumphant to claim 
her hand, the princess says: “Oh, I could 
never marry a man with red hair.” Paris 
wags were retailing the joke about De 
Gaulle’s new inferiority complex: “He 
thinks he’s Napoleon.” 

Behind De Gaulle’s regal non is the fear 
that British membership would be used 
to protect U.S. trading interests in Eu- 
rope. As one French official puts it, De 
Gaulle considers the British as “an invad- 
ing platoon of commandos opening the 
way for an assault wave of Americans in 
division strength.” 

No Cause for Alarm. What De Gaulle 
fears, of course, is any threat to French 
hegemony in the Common Market—and 
that is exactly what frightens other Euro- 
pean nations. Belgium's Foreign Minister 
Paul-Henri Spaak said that only because 
Britain “stood alone in 1940 is it possible 
for us to speak today of a Europe that 


Britain might be welcomed in the Com- 
mon Market in five years or so, i.e., after 
France has had ample time to weld the 
political unity of the European Economic 
Community. Venerable Jean Monnet, the 
father of the Common Market, took issue 
with De Gaulle by insisting that Britain 
should be admitted now because it has 
already “renounced all preference for the 
Commonwealth and has agreed to place 
itself with the Continent.” But even Mon- 
net seemed to echo De Gaulle by adding 
that “we should move toward a unity of 
action between Europe and America, act- 
ing as equal partners.” 


COMMUNISTS 
On with the Showdown 


It was a quiet afternoon at Checkpoint 
Charlie in West Berlin when suddenly a 
convoy of official cars raced up to the 
Wall from the Communist sector of the 
city. Out swarmed dozens of Russian se- 
curity men around a familiar portly figure 
decked out in a black astrakhan cap and 
grey overcoat. It was Nikita Khrushchev 


ders of the Soviet zone, declared Khru- 
shchev, no longer made “the conclusion 
of a peace treaty the same problem as it 
was before Aug. 13.” Everyone applauded 
enthusiastically—everyone, that is, except 
the little man in a grey-blue uniform who 
sat impassively among the delegates to 
the left of the rostrum. He was Wu 
Hsiu-chuan, Red China’s delegate sent by 
Peking to register quiet disdain at Khru- 
shchev’s conduct in the latest chapter in 
the Sino-Soviet split.* 

Khrushchey did not so much as glance 
at Wu when, gesticulating, he demanded 
that the Red Chinese cool their “red-hot 
tempers,” cease sneering at Moscow for 
its policy of coexistence with the West. 
Again he repeated his warning that the 
“imperialists” are no “paper tigers.” The 
U.S., Nikita informed his gasping audi- 
ence, has 40,000 atomic or nuclear war- 
heads.t This, he cried, is more than 
enough. “During the first blow, 700-Soo 
million people would die,” cried the Rus- 
sian Premier. “Dear Comrades, I'll tell 
you a secret. Our scientists have developed 
a 1o0-megaton bomb. If we were to drop 
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can integrate itself.”” West Germany’s For- 
eign Minister Gerhard Schréder reassert- 
ed his conviction that Britain should be 
admitted to the Common Market. But 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, fearful of 
offending his old friend De Gaulle on the 
eve of a visit to Paris this week, suggested 
that there was no cause for alarm. 

Le Monde called De Gaulle’s grandiose 
words “exacerbated nationalism” that 
“can only engender disorder and lead to 
isolation.” But De Gaulle meant  busi- 
ness. Suddenly, France's Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville rose to de- 
mand that the discussions with Britain be 
ended. “What,” he asked the delegates, 
“is the sense of going on with these nego- 
tiations after the press conference of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle?” What, indeed? At week’s 
end the delegates gratefully took a sched- 
uled adjournment, agreed to defer a final 
decision until Jan. 28. 

Thus the door was slammed on Britain, 
but was it finally barred and bolted? De 
Gaulle is too skillful a tactician ever to 
be trapped in an absolutely rigid and 
negative position. Even his acrimonious 
Paris contained the hint that 
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PEKING’S DELEGATION (CENTER: Wu Hs1v-cHvan ) 





He did nothing to woo ' 


all right, and he promptly proceeded to 
give one of his impromptu theatrical per- 
formances. Grinning broadly, he mugged 
for photographers, gaily waved a pudgy 
finger at the barbed wire and steel bar- 
rier, then ambled over for a chat with a 
busload of astonished Italian 
Asking for “someone who speaks English” 
he jovially pumped the hand of the cor- 
respondents’ guide, a U.S. Air Force colo- 
nel, exclaimed, “I wish you all the best 
in life.’ 

No Urgency. Whether or not most of 
the world was dismayed by the ugly Wall 
that divides Berlin, Nikita was clearly 
delighted with what he saw. Only the day 
before, in fact, he had sung the Wall's 
praises in his 24-hour speech to the big 
East German Communist Party Congress 
in East Berlin’s Werner Seelenbinder Hall. 
“At first glance, it may appear as if noth- 
ing has changed during the last four 
years,” he pouted to the 2,500 Commu- 
nist delegates. “Some people think we 
haven't attained anything.” 

It was all leading up to another post- 
ponement of his dire Berlin threats. The 
* of the Wall in sealing the bor- 


newsmen, 


“success 


it on France or West Germany, it would 
destroy you too. An empire on earth is 
preferable to a kingdom in heaven.” 
Angry Outburst. When Wu at last got 
the floor to reply to Moscow’s old master, 
no one wanted to listen. At Wu's 
first snide crack at Moscow for backing 
revisionist Yugoslavia (whose 
were attending an Iron Curtain Red con- 
gress for the first time since 1948), the 
place exploded with catcalls, whistles and 
the rattle of stamping feet. “Differences 
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The same Communist troubleshooter who 
turned up at recent Communist Party congresses 
in Sofia, Budapest and Prague to raise Red 
China’s lonely voice against the crowd. In 1950 
Wu led Peking delegation to the United 
Nations and, in a speech studded with mem 
orab invective, stonily rejected the cease-fire 
+ Probably a low figure. A recent study by 
the Institute for Defense Analyses (composed 


leading U.S 
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mated that the number of U.S. nuclear w 
ranging from tactical atomic artillery such as 
Honest John to nuclear warheads for missiles 





and bombs, was at least 50,00 Estimated So 


viet nuclear-bomb inventory: about 5,000. 
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are hard to avoid,” Wu yelled above the 
din, but this sally only brought gales of 
sarcastic laughter. Finally, after 30 min- 
utes of chaos, the man from Peking re- 
treated to his seat. Needless to say, no one 
clapped. Nikita Khrushchev was deliber- 
ately spared the clamor of the occasion. 
Delivering his own quiet snub to Red 
China, he had gone off to inspect an East 
Berlin television factory before Wu's 
speech even began. 


TOGO 
Death at the Gate 


For Sylvanus Olympio, 60, President of 
Togo, the nightmare began shortly after 
midnight. Disturbed by strange sounds in 
his comfortable house in the capital city 
of Lomé, Olympio grabbed a pistol and 
went to the head of the stairs. There, to 
his consternation, was a crowd of mu- 
tinous soldiers crowding the floor below. 
Barefoot, clad in shorts and sport shirt, 
Olympio leaped through a window onto 
the soft, sandy earth of his garden. 

He made it to the U.S. embassy com- 
pound next door. In the graveled court- 
yard, Olympio found a parked Plymouth 
sedan belonging to the embassy, and 
crawled in. There, in the early morning 
sunlight, he was spotted huddled beneath 
the steering wheel by one of the muti- 
neers. Crying “All right, you have me!”, 
Olympio surrendered and, prodded by rifle 
butts, was hustled down the driveway, 
past a mango tree and through the green 
gate. There he balked. Sergeant Etienne 
Eyadema, commander of the rebel de- 
tachment, later declared: “He could not 
stay there. There would have been dem- 
onstrations. He would not move. I shot 
him.” 

At 7 that morning, U.S. Ambassador 
Leon Poullada drove up to the embassy 
building, found President Olympio lying 
in a pool of blood just outside the com- 
pound, There were red finger smears on 
the gate. as if he had struggled to rise. As 
embassy aides carried the corpse into the 
courtyard, fat lizards scuttled away across 
the gravel and lounging Togolese soldiers 
watched silently from a nearby street 
corner, 

"Blow to Progress." Thus last week 
died the man who was ruler of a postage- 
stamp-sized republic by 340 miles) on 
the sweltering West African coast. Chief 
architect of Togo’s 1960 independence 
from French control, London-educated 
Olympio practiced stern austerity at home, 
rejected demagoguery, and sided openly 
with the West. President Kennedy, whom 
Olympio visited in Washington last March, 
mourned his death as “a blow to the 
progress of stable government in Africa.” 

Suspicion immediately focused on Gha- 
na’s Strongman Kwame Nkrumah, who 
has conducted a bitter feud with Olympio 
over control of the powerful, 700,000- 
member Ewe (pronounced Ev-vy) tribe, 
which was split between both countries by 
European boundary-setters. Twice before, 
assassins had tried to kill Olympio; each 
time Ghana’s agents were accused, But 
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this time it was Olympio’s own zealous 
economies that brought disaster. 

"Bon. Ca Va." As part of his economic 
austerity program, Olympio had stubborn- 
ly refused to expand Togo’s tlyspeck army 
beyond its standing strength of 250 men 
—exactly one company. This angered both 
the “army” and the demobilized, hard- 
eved Togolese veterans of French colonial 
wars, who had fought from Indo-China to 
Algeria but could find no place in their 
homeland’s armed forces. Recently, a 
tough ex-sergeant, Emmanuel Bodjolle, 35, 
jobless and with a family to support, or- 
ganized a conspiracy with 30 other non- 
coms. Last week, after Olympio tore up a 
final plea to take into the service at least 
60 of the most qualified veterans, Bod- 
jolle snapped: “Bon. (a va.” That mid- 
night his battle-tough insurgents struck 
easily occupying the capital. 

Olympio’s successor is Nicolas Gru- 


ready to proclaim immediately before the 
world that Katanga’s secession is ended.” 

The words of the mercurial Moise had a 
familiar ring, and there were skeptics who 
suggested the pledge was false. “I'll be- 
lieve it when I see it.” said one diplomat 
in Elisabethville. “We know the man,” 
shrugged Central Government Premier 
Cyrille Adoula in Leopoldville. “It is not 
the first time that Tshombe has declared 
himself ready to renounce his ambitions 
to found an independent state.” 

"Wise Act."' But this time Tshombe 
had little choice. Blue-helmeted U.N. 
troops controlled nearly all the major rail 
and population centers of Katanga prov- 
ince, and U.N. Secretary-General U Thant 
was not backing down on his threat to 
crush Katanga’s wily secessionist. 

Up to the last moment, Tshombe wav- 
ered. Having fled from Elisabethville “a 
frightened and dejected man,” in the 








PREMIER GRUNITZKY & SUPPORTERS 
Rule—and then elect. 


nitzky, 49, his brother-in-law, who was 
swept out of office as territorial Premier 
for the French when Olympio took over 
five years ago. Grunitzky’s first act was to 
announce that Togo would align itself 
with the Afro-Malagasy Union, the pro- 
French association of West Africa states. 
Then he declared free elections would soon 
follow. But, as so often happens in such 
circumstances, he decided it would be 
best to dissolve Parliament and rule alone 
until things settled down. 


THE CONGO 
Tshombe's Twilight 


The Katanga struggle seemed over at 
last. It had been a 24-year siege that 
brought the U.N. close to bankruptcy, set 
the U.S. at odds with its principal Euro- 
pean allies and threatened to immerse 
Central Africa in blood. Now, Katanga’s 
Rebel Moise Tshombe sat wanly behind a 
desk in a stucco cottage in the copper 
town of Kolwezi and declared, “I am 


words of British and Belgian officials, he 
turned up last week in Kolwezi, where the 
last 3,000 of his 20,000-man gendarmerie 
were holed up. A two-man peace mission 
composed of Jacques Houard, Belgium's 
consul general in Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia, and André Van Roey, director of 
Katanga’s National Bank, followed him 
there. For 36 desperate hours, the two 
urged him to yield rather than carry out 
his threat to blow up the huge dams and 
copper and cobalt mines operated by the 
giant Union Miniére company in Kolwezi. 
Finally, convinced that he had no alterna- 
tive, Tshombe gave in. 

Later, apparently to show newsmen 
what might have happened, he drove them 
to a minor hydroelectric substation 70 
miles outside Kolwezi, aimed a six-pound 
artillery piece at it and pulled the lan- 
yard. The shot was right on target. The 
substation, apparently loaded with dyna- 
mite, disintegrated while Tshombe guf- 
fawed. As a final act of obstreperousness 
he had Peacemaker Houard thrown out of 
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Katanga because, as Foreign Minister 
Evariste Kimba complained, “You have 
done nothing for us.” But Tshombe was 
beaten nonetheless. Even his old ally, Sir 
Roy Welensky, Prime Minister of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, told him he 
had “acted wisely” in yielding. 

Is Everybody Happy? The Central 
Government promised Moise “a general 
and complete amnesty” for himself and his 
followers. With that, Tshombe returned 
to Elisabethville to work out the pro- 
cedures of his capitulation with U.N. offi- 
cials. He found that some of the details 
had already been taken care of. The blue- 
and-gold flag of the Central Government 
now fluttered over the Katangese Defense 
Ministry. Sixty civil servants and 120 
Congolese army officers arrived from Leo- 
poldville to take over Katanga’s military 
remnants and administer postal service, 
telecommunications, customs and immi- 
gration. As resident minister, Leopold- 
ville's top man in Katanga would be slight, 
sober Joseph Ileo, 40, a moderate who 
served as interim Premier of the Congo 
after erratic Patrice Lumumba was de- 
posed in 1960. 

The question now was whether Leopold- 
ville’s Central Government could keep 
Katanga under control now that it was 
won. If the mob violence back in Leo 
itself was any indication, U.N. troops 
would have to stay on in Katanga for 
quite a while. Down Leo's Boulevard Al- 
bert stormed 600 students and street ur- 
chins, shouting “‘Tshombe to the gallows!" 
At the British embassy, which is consid- 
ered fair game because of London’s friend- 
ly policy toward Katanga, the mob bat- 
tered down the doors, sacked the offices, 
and tried to pry off a coat of arms because, 
as one student cried. “It’s made of Ka- 
tanga copper!” After an hour, the U.N.’s 
Congo Chief Robert Gardiner arrived and 
scattered the mob. All the while, a jeep- 
load of Adoula’s cops sat chuckling near 
by, making no move to stop the pillage. 


SYRIA 
Foiled Again 

Generally speaking, Syria's soldiers are 
no great shakes at fighting. But they're a 
persistent lot when it comes to over- 
throwing the government at home. No 
fewer than ten attempted coups have tak- 
en place in 13 years. One group of officers 
has plotted steadily for more than two 
years. Led by Colonel Abdel Karim Nah- 
lawi, 39, the military malcontents were in 
on the coup that severed Syria’s union 
with Egypt. Last March, they tried to 
take over the government, but were 
packed off as military attachés in Syrian 
embassies abroad. 

Last week the officers were up to their 
old tricks again. Incensed by a Damascus 
decree stripping them of their army status, 
the group arranged a dramatic rendezvous 
in Turkey, then quietly crossed the fron- 
tier and made for their old barracks inside 
Syria. Greeted joyously by some of their 
former comrades in arms, Nahlawi’s men 
issued a public demand that their dis- 
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RRAMIS ABDEL LATIF 
PRESIDENT Koupst 
Ah, yes: another plot. 


charges be canceled, and that a new gen- 
eral staff to their liking be put in power. 
To confuse things, the rebellious soldiers 
insisted on a plebiscite to decide on closer 
relations with Nasser’s Egypt. Otherwise, 
Nahlawi threatened, troops under his con- 
trol would march on Damascus. 

For President Nazem El-Koudsi, it was 
an old familiar tune, Coolly, he played for 
time, agreed to “consider” the demands if 
Nahlawi would negotiate at army head- 
quarters, The talks dragged on for three 
crisis-filled days. Then, Koudsi mobilized 
his own forces, one night suddenly sur- 
rounded the army GHQ with armored 
cars. Colonel Nahlawi got the point. In 
another country, he and his men might 
have been jailed, or even executed for 
treason. But Koudsi, who keeps a pre- 
pared resignation in his desk just in case 
the soldiers should some day win, chose 
not to push his luck. Escorted aboard an 
airliner and given $1.000 apiece to cover 
their expenses, the rebels were sent back 
to diplomatic posts—in civvies. 


SOUTH ARABIA 
And Aden Makes Twelve 


With its stupefying temperatures and 
bleak terrain, Britain's Aden Colony on 
the southwestern fringe of the Arabian 
Peninsula is one of the world’s most un- 
attractive pieces of real estate. But it has 
its value nonetheless. Between Suez and 
Singapore. it is the only suitable fueling 
and victualing station for the British 
navy, and 8,000 troops of Her Majesty's 
Middle East Command are stationed on 
its 75 square miles of overheated rock. 

To strengthen the precious little colony 
against the covetous desires of nearby 
Yemen, the British since 1959 have been 
linking neighboring sultanates and emir- 
ates in a new Federation of South Arabia. 
Aden was to join in March, but an out- 
burst of riots sparked by pro-Yemen labor 
leaders and the emergence of an Egyptian- 
backed nationalist regime in Yemen itself 
persuaded Britain to speed things up. 





Last week the British made Aden the 
twelfth member of the Federation, retain- 
ing control but vaguely promising eventu- 
al independence. Arab nationalists were 
unhappy. While the Federation's black. 
yellow, green and blue flag went up over 
govenment buildings in place of the Un- 
ion Jack, anti-federation residents raised 
mourning flags instead, 


TUNISIA 
Pals No More 


One of the most perishable commodities 
in the Arab world seems to be gratitude. 
When Algeria won independence from 
France after seven years of bloody war, 
its people were deeply indebted to neigh- 
boring Tunisia, whose President Habib 
Bourguiba. 59, had given shelter to 200.- 
ooo Algerian refugees and provided a ref- 
uge for the training and equipment of 
18,coo Algerian fighting men. 

But last week. in a shouting. gesticu- 
lating speech in the vast Casbah Square 
of Tunis. Bourguiba said it was “surpris- 
ing” to discover that Algeria has “be- 
come a residence for criminals and plot- 
ters against the government of Tunisia.” 
He seemed mostly upset by the fact that 
Algeria has refused to extradite one Bou- 
beker Mustafi, a Tunisian accused of be- 
ing party to the Christmas assassination 
plot against Bourguiba (Time, Jan. 4), 
for which 13 Tunisians have been con- 
demned to death. 

Bourguiba ridiculed 46-year-old Al- 
gerian Premier Ahmed ben Bella as “an 
inexperienced, excited youth,” and “a sim- 
ple-minded peasant,” but conceded that 
“not all members of the Algerian govern- 
ment were involved.” In any case, boasted 
Bourguiba, “‘we have enough power and 
strength to face any adversary. I don’t in- 
tend to keep up hypocritical relations 
with any government.” 

At week's end Bourguiba made his dis- 
pleasure official by summoning home Tu- 
nisia’s ambassador to Algeria. But there 
was no break in diplomatic relations, nor 
any sign that Tunisia’s 10,000-man army 
Was preparing to take on Algeria’s 120,000 
veteran troops. 








INDIA 


Impasse 

Indian and Pakistani delegates met in 
New Delhi last week to resume negotia- 
tions over control of disputed Kashmir 
province. Two days of discussions failed 
to break the impasse that appeared at the 
very first meeting in December. Pakistan 
repeated its demand for a plebiscite, which 
would surely bring Kashmir under its 
control; India insisted that the present 
cease-fire line, which gives India two- 
thirds of the province, become, with 
only minor adjustments, the permanent 
legal frontier between the two countries. 
Though neither side would budge, neither 
wanted to take the blame for breaking off 
the talks for good. So delegates wearily 
resigned themselves to a third round of 
discussions next month in Karachi. 
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Europe's Spring 
begins in Britain 


Britain’s Spring begins in February. That’s when the daffodils 
and geraniums take Winter by surprise. By March, the whole 
country is a flower garden, and Spring Fever is in the air. The 
weather will surprise you by its gentle kindness, too. The only 
signs of Winter are the low, off-season prices. 

If you'd like to catch Spring Fever before March 31st, these 
BOAC bargains will lower your immunity: $350 round-trip 
Economy Class New York—London by Rolls-Royce 707 on the 
17-day Excursion fare. Even less by jet-prop Britannia. BOAC 
also flies to Glasgow, gateway to the Scottish Highlands, and 
to Manchester, close to the poetic Lake District. When you fly 
BOAC, you'll find the service a delight. Impeccable. You're in 
Britain the moment you put yourself in BOAC’s hands. 

To catch Spring Fever early see your Travel Agent, or BOAC. 


Britain begins with BOAC 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BOAL 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Offices in all principal cities 
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TRE FEMISPRERE 





VENEZUELA 


Welcome Home 

Presidential elections in Venezuela are 
almost a year away, but the campaign 
drums are already beating wildly for one 
unannounced candidate: Vice Admiral 
Wolfgang Larrazabal, 50, a leftist maver- 
ick who bossed the military junta that 
ruled for ten months after the 1958 ouster 
of Dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez. Openly 
supported by the Communists, the darkly 
handsome Larrazabal ran a close race with 
President Romulo Betancourt in the elec- 
tions that followed, and then was sent 



































HUECK CONDADO—EL NACIONAL 


LAaRRAZABAL MOBBED IN CARACAS 
Cheering, screaming—and pocket picking. 


into semi-exile as Venezuela's Ambassa- 
dor to Chile. Last week Larrazibal re- 
turned to Caracas for “a personal visit,” 
and his supporters, many of them far 
leftists, gave him the full, fanatic Latin 
American welcome. 

At 6:28 p.m., when Larrazdbal's Air 
France 707 arrived, an uncontrollable 
mob of thousands overflowed the airport 
chanting “Viva Larrazabal” and “Down 
with Betancourt.” In the crowd was Time 
Correspondent Moisés Garcia, who was 
invited to ride with Larrazdbal on the 
triumphant trip into Caracas. In the 
crush, Larrazibal’s aides pulled Garcia 
in through a rear window while two Ven- 
ezuelan National Guardsmen yanked on 
his legs to keep him out. Garcia was an 
eyewitness to the enthusiasm. 

The car barely edged through the 
screaming, cheering mob. Larrazabal kept 
nervously combing his hair and murmur- 
ing “My God! My God!” The car’s 
clutch was burning, and the party, Garcia 
included, had to be transferred to an- 
other car for the trip into Caracas, where 
3,000 viva-shouting greeters waited. 





They crowded in on the car, which 
seemed alive with arms and faces thrust 
through the windows. The driver tried to 
inch ahead. A voice shrieked: “Watch 
out! You're running over somebody!” 
The driver tried to back up—no use. A 
woman’s legs appeared on the hood, and 
disappeared as she climbed over the wind- 
shield and onto the roof. More people 
began stomping on the roof, and as it 
started to cave in, Larrazabal climbed out 
a window and onto the roof to try to calm 
the mob. A fat woman in a tight skirt 
nearly squashed him in a bear hug. 
Larrazibal frantically leaped down, fled 
to another car, and finally managed to 
get away. 

With their hero gone, the crowd hurled 
rocks at the National Guardsmen assigned 
to keep order. One Guardsman fired his 
pistol into the air. The mob charged, and 
the Guardsmen triggered a warning burst 
from their tommy-guns. The mob set fire 
to a bus and charged again. The Guards- 
men aimed lower. Three rioters were 
killed, nine wounded. 

At home, Larrazabal received a steady 
stream of visitors, among them several of 
Venezuela's top Communists. It had been 
quite a welcome—except for one small 
thing. Somewhere along the way, one of 
his admirers had lifted Larrazabal’s wal- 
let, containing $1,500. 


Culture Raid 


As a midafternoon crowd of 1,000 Ven- 
ezuelans browsed among the Picassos and 
Van Goghs in a Louvre road show en- 
titled “too Years of French Painting,” 
a pair of automobiles and a panel truck 
rolled up to Caracas’ Museum of Fine 
Arts. Out jumped eight men and two 
women armed with pistols and subma- 
chine guns. The four National Guards- 
men on duty were marched inside at gun- 
point; museum officials were herded into 
a room; telephones were ripped out. In 
one of the exhibition halls, the gang 
snatched three of the Louvre’s pictures 
from the wall. A_pistol-toting woman 
shouted: “Do not be afraid! We are from 
National Liberation!” With that she 
nervously jerked the trigger, drilling a 
bystander through the leg. In another 
hall, a pair of less talkative men held the 
crowd at bay while they snatched two 
more of the Louvre’s paintings. 

A hotheaded band of far leftists out to 
overturn the moderate government of 
President Rémulo Betancourt, the Na- 
tional Liberation Armed Forces long ago 
proved themselves more adept at head- 
line-grabbing sabotage than actual com- 
bat. In the five days leading up to last 
week's art raid, squads of terrorists—pre- 
sumably National Liberationists—burned 
out a branch of the U.S. Rubber Co. in 
the city of Maracaibo, bombed a Shell 
Oil Co. power substation near oil-rich Lake 
Maracaibo, and hurled three Molotov 
cocktails at the Caracas home of a mem- 
ber of the special Council of War that has 











tried too terrorists for guerrilla activity. 

The art heist. as Communist Party 
Boss Gustavo Machado later explained 
“was a political propaganda operation 
that had repercussions not only nationally 
but internationally.” National Liberation 
promised to give back the paintings after 
they had served their “political purposes.’ 
but it did not say when that would be. At 
week’s end, police captured a Communist 
Party leader identified as one of the art 
thieves and began questioning him. 

He apparently talked. Learning that the 
paintings were to be moved from one hide- 
out to another, the cops intercepted a car 
in the Alta Florida section of Caracas and 
shot it out with the bandits. Three men, 
all Communists, were arrested. The paint- 
ings were recovered intact: Paul Cezanne’s 
The Bathers, a Pablo Picasso still life, 
Vincent Van Gogh's Flowers in a Brass 
Vase, Georges Braque’s Still Life with 
Pears and a Paul Gauguin still life. French 
embassy officials in Caracas put the value 
of the masterpieces at something over 
$600,000. 


CANADA 


Storm of Spears 

Hard times have fallen on Canada’s 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and his 
Conservative Party since last June’s elec- 
tion, Though the Canadian economy has 
staged a remarkable comeback, Diefen- 
baker and his minority government have 
remained unpopular. With growing talk 
of a spring election, the latest Canadian 
Gallup poll shows Lester Pearson's Lib- 
erals with a commanding 47% of those 
polled, up 10% since June, while Diefen- 
baker's Conservatives are down to 32%, 
a new low. The Prime Minister’s personal 
popularity has fallen to the point where 
45% had a lower opinion of him than in 
June; only 12% thought he was doing a 
better job. 

Last week came another blow. Mont- 
real’s influential French-language Le De- 
voir picked up a whisper that has been 
going around for years, reported that 
Diefenbaker’s occasional uncontrollable 
trembling of the hands could be the re- 
sult of having Parkinson’s disease. At 
the party’s annual convention in Ottawa, 
Diefenbaker scoffed at the story: “For 
one who has been described in such touch- 
ing and dulcet tones by the Liberal Party 
as being in a state of decrepitude, I want 
to remind them that we outran them 
three times, and we'll outrun them again.” 
Conservatives called the whole thing a 
Vicious Liberal campaign of “malice and 
malignity” to make the 67-year-old Die- 
fenbaker “the target for a storm of 
poisoned spears.” Some of Diefenbaker’s 
Cabinet ministers flatly denied that the 
boss suffers from Parkinson's; so did Die- 
fenbaker’s physician, Dr. Philip B. Ry- 
nard, a Tory M.P.: “He does not have 
Parkinson’s disease. That’s a lot of non- 
sense, and it’s cruel.” 
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New 75 hp Sea-Horse 
Electramatic Motor 


2-year warranty : 


; on every '63 Johnson : 





Meet water skiing's 
5-Star Admiral! 


Shifts automatically, electrically! Most responsive outboard ever built! 


Want blistering pick-up for skiing? Want big dig for big loads? Trust this new 75 hp Super Sea-Horse V-engine. Revolutionary new 
electric clutch engages in a split-second . . . makes this the most responsive outboard ever built! Other features: 20-ampere alternator 
generator; 5-way super-silencing; a healthy 89.5 cu. in. displacement for impressive reserve power and longer engine life. Your 
Johnson dealer's listed in the Yellow Pages. See him soon. Other models 

Exclusive 

Electramatic Drive 


Outboarding's first truly automatic trans- 
mission. Unique directional throttle (no 
extra charge) controls both gas and gears 
Makes driving sure, docking easy. Avail- 
able at 75 and 40 hp. 


to check out: the 28 hp “Convertible” and the new Johnson Compacts 
at 18, 10, 544 and 3 hp. For free catalog, write: Johnson Motors, 1335 
Pershing Rd., Waukegan, IIl., Division of Outboard Marine Corp. 


First in Dependability 





Are you going to spend this year driving a Pontiac 
or just wishfully watching them? 


That question shouldn’t take much thinking. Not when you consider how pleasant Pontiac makes your driving. For 


one thing, Pontiac’s Wide-Track is wider than ever, to keep you sailing steadily along. You'll like the calm, unruffled 
ride, too—not to mention such niceties as self-adjusting brakes and the new Delcotron a.c. generator 
stop you from doing a little admiring of your Pontiac’ 


S Crisp gor 1d looks yourself, if you 


your Pontiac dealer—who’s eagerly waiting to slip the keys into your hand. 





PEOPLE 





The christening would have made news 
in any event; the baby was the grand- 
daughter of Benito Mussolini. But it was 
Gorgeous Godmother Sophia Loren who 
brought the wrath of L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano down on everyone's heads. Sophia 
was asked by her sister Maria, wife of Pi- 
anist Romano Mussolini, to be godmother 
to two-week-old Alessandra. Unfortunate- 
ly, Sophia's spiritual adviser, Jesuit Fa- 
ther Virginio Rotondi, neglected to tell 
her that in so doing she would be violating 


Article 2357 of canon law. So long as 
Italian and church law block Producer 
Carlo Ponti’s divorce from his present 





SOPHIA 
An unfair godmother? 


wife—and his marriage to Sophia—she is 


living in “public concubinage” in the eyes 


of the Roman Catholic Church, and is 
thereby unfit for godmotherhood. Sighed 
Sophia: “It was one of the happiest 


events of my life. In any case, I am the 
child's godmother and proud of it.” 

It was house-hunting time in Chevy 
Chase, and the property that caught the 
eye of the prospects was Bonnie Brae. the 
estate of Washington Department Store 
Heir Nathaniel H. Luttrell Jr. After ne- 
completed for the land- 
scaped grounds and fieldstone 
and brick house, the new neighbor at 
6036 Oregon Avenue, N.W., will probably 
be Anatoly F. Dobrynin, 42, Soviet Am 
bassador to the U.S. Reported price for 


the new embassy: $550,000. 


gollations are 
17-room 


Landmarks are toppling like dominoes, 
and the latest to get a foretaste of doom 
is Montmartre’s Moulin Rouge. soon to 
make way for a supermarket unless senti- 
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mental Parisians can block its sale. Built 
in 1889 as a dance hall for Paris’ delicious- 
ly depraved demimonde, it subsequently 
became a cabaret, vaudeville house, cin- 
ema, and a focal point for “generations” 
of wide-eved tourists. Its raffish denizens 
were immortalized by Henri Toulouse- 
Lautrec, the unhappy dwarf who turned 
poster drawing into a fine art, 

Louisiana’s Composer-Governor Jim- 
mie (Vou Are My Sunshine) Davis, 60 
and his wife Alvern moved into the costli- 
est governor’s mansion in the U.S. Davis 
was feeling kind of sheepish for having 
pushed completion of the $1.00 “Taj 
Mahal of the bayous” at a time when he 
had a record $73 million deficit, insisted 
that all this Greek Revival splendor is 
just not for him; “‘So far as I’m 
cerned, all I need is my bedroom with a 
rocking chair, a flashlight and coon dog.” 
As for pictures, said Davis, “the only ones 





I'd want would be a picture of my mother 
and father and a picture of the 
Springs leap frog team, and go with that. 


Bach 


Said Burton's adhesive wife Sybil: 

rhere’s really no reason to quibble. 
No matter what Liz says 
I'm not giving Dick a divorce 

And the news that I am is pure fribble. 


pertorce 


Scarcely had Britain’s ban-the-bomb 
Committee of One Hundred been reduced 
to 99 than it slipped another notch to 98. 
First Bertrand Russell, 90. turtle-necked 
civil insurgent, resigned as president on 
the grounds that he had other things to 
do—things like writing a book about the 
peacemaker’s role he believes he played in 
the Cuban and Sino-Indian 
keeping up his pen-palship with Khru 
shchev, Chou En-lai and Castro. Then 
Actress Vanessa Redgrave, 25, sidewalk- 
sitting daughter of Sir Michael Redgrave 
resigned by mail, A One 
Hundred spokesman refused to talk about 
Vanessa's for bombing the bans 
“T cannot say anything more than that it 


crises, and 


Committee of 
reason 


was a short letter.” 

It’s such a wonderful friendship that 
it would be a shame to spoil it with mar- 
quoth Actress Joan Fontaine, 45, 
three former friends that 
way: Husbands Brian Aherne, William 
Dozier and Collier Young. Joan pooh- 


riage 
who has lost 


poohed stories that she was about to mar- 
ry Cartoonist Charles Addams, 51. the 
Van Gogh of the ghouls. “Marriage is for 
people who want babies or to live in vil- 
lages; since we want neither, we're not 
interested.’ 

Flicking the ash off his filter-tipped 
American cigarette, Soviet Poet Evgeny 
Evtushenko, 29, pondered the questions 
of West German newsmen on a visit to 
the free side of the Iron Curtain with his 
wife Galya, who has been translating Sal- 
inger into Russian. Spiffily decked out in 
the latest Russo-Italian style—bobtailed 


blue suit, pointy shoes, argyle socks and a 





seal-fur bow tie—the symbol of flaming 
Soviet youth and the “generation of the 
thaw,” denied that “thaw” is the proper 
word. “I think the process is actually 
more like spring, sort of early spring with 
some cold winds and even occasional frost 
in between. But, like spring in nature, an 
inevitable process that needs time.” 

Q. Do you bet on ball games? 

A. I have~bet on ball games. 

Q. Have you ever bet on a ball game 
in which you were playing? 

A. Yes, I have. 

A genial, 245-lb. defensive tackle for 
the Detroit Lions, Alex Karras, 27, was 
worried about those rumors that pro foot- 
ball players had been “shaving points” 





TAN WAYAN—LIFE 
KARRAS 

A detector exploder? 

and associating with hoodlums. Alex de- 
cided to clear the air, and, fortified with 
indiscretion, taped a ‘TV interview for 
NBC. He was sure that no pro football 
player would ever try to fix a game. But 
personally, he enjoyed a little wager now 
and then. Doesn't everybody? Then 
N.F.L, Commissioner Pete Rozelle pointed 
out that all player contracts specifically 
forbid betting on league games, Facing a 
Karras that 
it was all a dreadiul mistake. “I've never 





possible suspension sobbed 
bet more than a pack ol cigarettes ora 
couple of cigars.” he said. A lie-detector 
test? Sure. “If I lied, the way I'm built 
the lie-detector machine would explode. 

Ill lay: T. S. Eliot, 76, suffering from 
a bronchial attack brought on by London's 
recent heavy smog; Mamie Eisenhower, 
66, with a touch of the flu, in Palm Des- 
ert, Calif.. where she and Ike are spending 
the winter; Harry Truman, 78, “doing 
nicely” after an operation for hernia, in 
Kansas City’s Research Hospital. 
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The General Dual 90 is the most advanced tire you can ride on. 


Forget blowouts! Nygen cords embrace these great tires like steel cables. Forget flats! 


A Dual 90 seals punctures instantly. With permanent safety. While you keep right on driving. 


You'll never limp home on half a tire of air. 


Dual treads give you twice the grip on the road. Traction is terrific. Stop. Pass. Merge. Swerve. 


Even in wet weather you feel safe because you are safe. And in all kinds of driving you'll roll 
up more miles than you'd get out of any other tire. 


Your General Tiremaster has a set of puncture-sealing Dual 90s reserved for you now. You 


couldn't do more to make driving fun again than equip your car with them. 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


‘! 
THE SIGN OF TOMORROW. . .TODAY 


TUNE IN PALMER-PLAYER "CHALLENGE GOLF.” ABC TELEVISION NETWORK, SATURDAYS ANDO SUNDAYS 
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SCIENCE 
AGRONOMY 


Exercise for Hams 

Back in the years when most Americans 
were manual workers, they needed lots of 
fat for muscle fuel. So farmers encour- 
aged their hogs to get as obese as circus 
fat ladies. But times have changed. Most 
modern Americans make little muscular 
effort, and hog fat is high on the list of 
dietary enemies. Farmers feed their hogs 
carefully to keep them from producing 
too much lard, fat back and sowbelly. 

The ideal figure for modern hogs features 
large meaty hams. To produce these del- 
icacies, says Dr. Hubert Heitman Jr., 
professor of animal husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, hogs 
should get ham-building exercise. He 
tested his theory by building a stand-up 
feeding trough with a cleated shelf in 
front on which the hogs could rest their 
feet. “It’s sort of like a person eating off 
a mantel,” he explains. 

At first the hogs were outraged. They 
could eat standing up for only a minute 
before their ham muscles weakened and 
let them down. It took several weeks be- 
fore they were used to the new feeding 
system and their ham muscles were strong 
enough to support them. Professor Heit- 
man watched their hungry struggles fond- 
lv, noting how their rear ends wiggled as 
they reached for their food. “I felt,” he 
says. “that I was looking at very much 
heavier hams.” 

Tests on butchered stand-up hogs 
proved the professor right. The amount of 
ham as a percentage of the carcass in- 
creased by 5.69%. More experience will be 
needed before stand-up feeding can be 
generally recommended, but Heitman is 
hopeful. “A 5° betterment in hams,” he 
says, “would be terrific for the industry.” 











DINNER AT Dr. HEITMAN’S 
The real hog will please stand up. 
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PoLarorp's Lanp (seatep) & COLLEAGUES 
The improbable came onto the market. 


PHOTOCHEMISTRY 
Sudden Color Film 


It is 14 years since the first Polaroid 
cameras began developing and printing 
their own black-and-white snapshots in 
a matter of seconds. Though photogra- 
phers have been yearning ever since for 
someone to produce an equally swift, 
self-processing color film, most chemists 
agreed that the job was incredibly diffi- 
cult. It seemed improbable that it would 
ever be accomplished. 

But the very complexity of the prob- 
lem was what appealed most to Dr. Edwin 
H. Land and his colleagues at the Polar- 
oid Corp. in Cambridge, Mass. This week 
they began to market the improbable. 
Polacolor, a_ self-processing film. 
Now, just 50 seconds after the snap of 
a shutter, a surgeon can record a sharp 
color shot of a delicate operation; an 
alert military reconnaissance pilot can 
produce a revealing picture of an enemy 
operation; a doting parent can turn out 
a portrait of his child in remarkably ac- 
curate tints. 

Linked Molecules. The new color film 
can be used in most Polaroid cameras 
but it depends on new chemicals. designed 
to work with the precision of molecular 
machines. There are three layers of emul- 
sion containing fine. light-sensitive grains 
of silver halide. The grains in the top 
layer are sensitive to blue light; those in 
the middle are sensitive to green; those 
in the bottom layer are sensitive to red, 
When a many-colored picture is focused 
on the film, the blue, green and red com- 
ponents of the light that has entered the 
camera form three latent (undeveloped) 
images on the three layers of silver halide. 

Conventional color films work in much 
the same way. But just below each layer 
of Polacolor’s silver halide is a layer con- 
taining strange double molecules synthe- 
sized by Polaroid’s chemists. The mole- 
cules are shaped roughly like dumbbells. 
Each of them has at one end a submole- 


color 





cule of photographic developer. At the 
other end is a submolecule of brilliantly 
colored dye. Connecting the dye and de- 
veloper is a strong chain of carbon atoms. 

While the film is dry, the linked mole- 
cules remain quiescent, but after the pic- 
ture is snapped, a pair of rollers in the 
camera breaks a pod of thick, alkaline 
liquid and spreads it evenly over the film. 
The liquid penetrates quickly through the 
layers, waking the linked molecules to ac- 
tive chemical life. They start moving, and 
most of them eventually touch a grain of 
silver halide in the nearest light-sensitive 
layer. If that grain has been exposed to 
light, it is ready for action. It grabs the 
developer end of the molecule, holds it 
tight, and uses it to turn the silver halide 
into metallic silver. This develops the im- 
ages in the three light-sensitive layers, 
and it also immobilizes the linked mole- 
cules that have taken part in the develop- 
ing process, Only the molecules that have 
not been captured by exposed grains 
of silver halide can continue to move 
through the wetted film. 

This is the secret of The 
three superimposed images—blue, green 
and red—capture developer molecules 
with dyes of appropriate color attached 
to them. In spots on the film that have 
been exposed to blue light the silver hal- 
ide grains in the top layer capture and 
hold all the yellow dye, which lies in the 
layer just below. Since no red or green 
light has reached this part of the film, the 
magenta and cyan dyes in the deeper lay- 
ers are free to move to the surface. Acting 
together, they make a spot of blue.* 

The same molecular machinery pro- 





Polacolor. 





The dyes used are subtractive colors, each of 
which transmits about two-thirds of white light 
The yellow transmits the green and red compo- 
magenta transmits red and 
blue; cyan transmits blue and green. When two 
of the colors overlap equally, they produce the 
color that is common to both, Cyan and magenta 
give blue; cyan and yellow give green; magenta 
and yellow give red. 


nents, blocking blue; 
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Sylvania/ECG has the answer 


Sylvania’s Electronic Components Group has used its broad 
capabilities to solve a vexing problem in receiving tube manu- 
facture. 

The problem was to make cathodes free of impurities that 
cause early death—copper, for example, which vaporizes and 
forms leakage paths between tube parts; and sulfur, which 


may ‘‘poison"’ the emission coating. 


A new Sylvania process, using powder metallurgy, obtains 
much greater purity than is possible with melting, the usual 


LLY. A 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


— TELEPHONE & | 


» SEMICONDUC 


SYLVANIA/ECG OFFERS NEW CAPABILITIES IN LECTRONIC TUBES 


method. And the benefits? Significant improvement in tube 
life, stability, tube-to-tube uniformity, and cathode strength, 


Integrated research and engineering in all of the basic sci- 
ences is our solid basis for this and other product improve- 
ments—as well as for the development of new 
One or more of these components from Sylvania ECG may 
well solve a problem you have in system design. 


components. 


Sylvania Electronic Components Group, Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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What makes a company “Modern’’? 





Not size. Not capital resources. Certainly not agement. Industrious work force. The ability 
| age. At Celanese we believe it is the degree to to think ahead of the situation and be ready for 
which a company is equipped to meet the pres- the problem when it occurs. Celanese happens 

ent and future needs of its customers. Efficient to be a young company. Much more important, 

plant. Contemporary product. Aggressive man- it's a modern company. ( 


Celanese 





duces the other colors. When green light 
a latent image on the 
green-sensitive the 

which is nearest that layer 


from foliage forms 
magenta dye 
is captured, 


layer 
rhe other dyes. yellow and cyan, are free 
to go to the surface and become the green 
leaves in the finished picture. Similarly 
yellow and magenta make red. Intermedi- 
te colors form at places where the im 
ges overlap weakly, allowing fractional 
imounts of dye to escape. White light in 





the picture (such as a cottony summer 
cloud) makes exposed ts on all three 
layers, capturing all the dyes and leaving 
the finished picture white. When all three 
dyes reach the surface. they form spots 
of black corresponding to parts of the 


film that have received no light at all. 


Tough Picture. When the released dves 








reach the surface. they hit sheet of 
white paper coated with large, station- 
iry molecules of an acid material. These 


clutch the dyes as they arrive and form 
them into a 


that 


tough, many-colored surface 


reproduces the colored in age focused 





by the camera's lens. The picture needs 
no further treatment, Its blues are some- 
times slightly greenish at first. but aft 
er a few moments the excess green tint 


d sappears permanently. 


Polacolor is not entirely foolproof, For 


one thing, the user must take some ac 
count of temperature, both when snap 
ping a picture and developing it. This is 


presumably why the new film is first be 
ing introduced in Florida; it will not be 
ld in the north until the weather warms 
ip. With elementary though 
amateur should be able to take good pic 


tures with 


Sole 
care any 
Polacolor. 


Among the big users of Polacolor will 
be industrial 


which often 


scientific laboratories 
take quick 


a fleeting stage in a 


and 
need to color 
shots of process or 
experiment. But of all Polacolor’s poten 
tial the 


Chemist Land may get his largest orders. 


users, it is military from whom 
rhe ability to photograph the enemy in 
color and see the picture almost immedi 
will be of enormous advantage in 
many dangerous situations. No enemy of 


the U.S. is likely to enjoy this advantage 


ately 


lor years; in spite of frantic efforts, says 
Land, the Russians have not yet suc 
ceeded in copying even black-and-white 


film. 


ASTRONOMY 
$20 Telescope Makes Good 


Kaoru Ikeya, 19, of Shizuoka 
ture, southwest of Tokyo, was chronically 


Polaroid 


Prefec 


broke. A $28-a-month lathe operator, he 
; I 


gave $25 of each pay check to his widowed 


mother. But a little thing like lack of 
money never kept Kaoru from his nor 
mally expensive hobby—amateur astron 





omy. $ row he accumulated the cash 
ts and materials. and all by him- 
self he built an ambitious telescope. 
Patiently, Kaoru ground and polished 
an eight-inch parabolic mirror. He made 
a tube out of tin plate. The whole instru 
At first it did 


as is usually the case 


But Kaoru 


lor par 


ment cost him only $20. 
not work very well 
with home-made telescopes. 
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Ha rd, too, saw the light. 
repeatedly took it apart to reduce its 
faults. 

After a year ol work, the telescope was 
good enough to give a clear view of the 


deep sky. Whenever weather permitted 
Kaoru up the night, getting 
to know the swarming stars as intimately 
as he knew the streets of 
One recent night 


sat most ol 


his own town, 
as he scanned the dark 


sky he watched the constellations rise 
with familiar timing above the eastern 
horizon; then he gradually turned his 
telescope on the constellation Hydra. 


three degrees southwest of star Pi 
he caught a glimpse of a faint 
ject. He did not 
fore. He focused his telescope with ex- 


rhere 
misty ob- 


remember seeing it be 


tra care and looked again. The misty 
object was still there. With growing ex 
citement he checked his sky maps. They 
showed nothing at the location of the 


misty object. 

N back at his telescope 
scanning the same area. The misty object 
was still there. In the morning, he an 
nt telegram to Tokyo Astronomical 
reporting his find. Next day 
observatory spotted the object 


} 





xt night he was 


sent 


urg 





Observatory 
the 
clared it a 


de- 


new comet, named it after its 
discoverer and informed European astro 
authorities. Word 


Harvard College Obsery 


went out to 


West- 


nomical 





itory 





ern Hemisphere clearinghouse for astro- 
nomical information, which also found the 
new comet and published its position. 


Soon telescopes in both hemispheres were 


combing Hydra for Comet Ikeya. 
The brightness of the new comet is 


250 times dimmer than the dimmest ob- 
visible to the naked human eye. It 
tail, no central nucleus, and it 
is probably receding from the earth. But 
in the history of astronomy. it has a 
singular distinction: it found by a 
19-year-old lathe operator, chief 
of a fatherless family 


ject 


has 


no 


was 
support 


who made his own 





telescope for $ 
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YOU CAN TRUST YOUR ALLIED MAN 








1963 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 





















During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
Where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in eight cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment Tas 

Government Spending, Inven- 
Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 





egarding Prices, s, Consumer 





Buying, 


tories 














costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
You can get a Trial Subscription 
nonths tor $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill vou 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 1-25 
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SPORT 





How Do You Stop Him? 


He stood there. just to the right of the 
basket, a placid, 7-ft. 1e-in. giant. 
watching impassively as his teammates 
maneuvered the ball in backcourt. The 
New York Knickerbockers tried to box 
him in; they clutched at his jersey, leaned 
against his chest, stepped on his toes. 
Then Wilt Chamberlain came alive. With 
the aplomb of a cop palming an apple 
he reached out one massive hand and 
plucked the basketball out of the air. 
Spinning violently, he ripped clear of the 
elbowing surge, took a step toward the 
basket and jumped. For an instant. he 
seemed suspended in mid-air, his head on 
a level with the ro-ft.-high basket. Slowly 
gently, the ball dribbled off his finger- 
tips, through the net, and the San Fran- 
cisco Warriors went on to a 142-134 
victory. New York Coach Ed Donovan 
sadly shook his head. “He's phenomenal,” 
he sighed. “How does anyone stop Wilt 
Chamberlain?” 

"A Sort of Anticipation." Nobody does. 
At 26, Chamberlain is the best basketball 
player who ever lived. Alone, Chamberlain 
cannot make his team a consistent winner 
—last week the Warriors trailed the first- 
place Los Angeles Lakers by 17 games 
but he gives San Francisco fans plenty 
to crow about. In 1960, his first season 
as a pro, he was named the National 
Basketball Association's Rookie of the 
Year and its Most Valuable Player as 
well, Nobody ever did that before. No- 
body ever averaged 42 points a game 





PETER BREINIG 
CHAMBERLAIN AT WorRK 
He cant hide. 
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throughout a pro career either, or scored 
100 in a single night. And nobody comes 
near matching Wilt’s all-time season rec- 
ords for minutes played (3.882), points 
scored (4,029) and rebounds (2.149)— 
records that Chamberlain himself breaks 
almost every year. The N.B.A. record 
book lists 86 players who have scored 
more than 50 points in one game, and 
57 of them are named Wilt Chamberlain. 
“Wilt has that something that separates 
the great from the near great,”” says the 
Boston Celtics’ Bill Russell, Chamber- 
lain’s good friend and bitterest rival. “It’s 
a sort of anticipation. You never know 
what he’s going to do, but you know 
it’s going to be out of the ordinary. 
The important thing about him is his 
originality, Nobody ever played basket- 
ball the way Wilt Chamberlain does.” 

Most basketball stars have one great 
talent: Russell's is defense, Elgin Baylor’s 
is shooting, Bob Cousy’s is setting up 
plays and passing. Chamberlain does al- 
most everything, better than anyone else. 
He is the pros’ fiercest rebounder, and his 
shooting repertory includes such inimita- 
ble specialties as the “Dipper Dunk” (in 
which he simply stretches up and lays the 
ball in the basket), the “Stuff Shot” (in 
which he jumps up and rams the hall 
through the net from above), and the 
“Fadeaway Jump"—a delicate. marvelous- 
ly coordinated push shot from 15 ft. away 
that defensive men literally cannot block 
without fouling. At the free-throw line 
where he is most uncomfortable—and 
most criticized—Chamberlain does a jour- 
neyman’s job. He holds the all-time 
league record for foul shots in one season 
(3835). once sank 28 out of 32 in a 
regulation-length game. The only man 
who ever beat that is Boston’s Cousy— 
and he needed four overtime periods to 
hit 30. “Wilt has backcourt set shots 
too,” says Warrior Coach Bob Feerick. 
“But he just shoots them now and then 
to show he can.” 

Watch Him Walk. The son of a s5-ft. 
8-in. handyman in Philadelphia, Chamber- 
lain started drawing attention when he 
was 15 and playing junior-high ball. He 
was already 6-ft. 1o-in. tall and towered 
over the other kids like a giraffe. But at 
first he yearned to be a track. not a bas- 
ketball star. In high school, he could high- 
jump 6 ft. 4 in., and put the shot 45 ft. 
“IT gave up track.” he says simply, “be- 
cause there wasn't any money in it.” 
Concentrating on basketball at Philadel- 
phia’s Overbrook High School, Chamber- 
lain averaged 36.3 points a game over a 
three-year span, spent his summers at a 
resort in New York’s Catskill Mountains 
playing with college stars on a team 
coached by the Boston Celtics’ Red Auer- 
bach. Most overgrown teen-agers seem to 
have two left feet. Auerbach recalls be- 
ing startled by Chamberlain’s remarkable 
poise and his lynx-like grace on a basket- 
ball court. “The first time I saw Chamber 
lain,” he says, “I just stood and watched 





him walk. Just watched him walk. It was 
incredible.” 

College coaches watched him lope the 
length of a court in what seemed like 
five or six giant strides. and some 200 
schools eagerly sought Wilt’s services 
for pay, of course. He was promised room 
board. tuition, a car, plane rides home to 
Philadelphia and $60 a week “pocket 
money” to go to the University of Day- 
ton, but Chamberlain decided on Kansas 
partly because Coach Forrest (“Phog” 
Allen was the only recruiter who sug- 
gested that he could get an education 
at college too. In his sophomore year 
Chamberlain led the Kansas Jayhawkers 
to the N.C.A.A, finals, Then he quit 
school, toured the world with the Harlem 
Globetrotters, and signed on with the 
Warriors. 

Good, Clean & Green. For playing as 
nobody else does, Wilt Chamberlain gets 
paid more than anybody else (about $65,- 
ooo a year), and he spends it carefully 
on himself. Unlike many Negro cham- 
pions, he does not champion Negro causes. 
“The best way to help integration,” he 


says, “is to live a good, clean life’—and 
Wilt Chamberlain's life has the good 
clean smell of new money. He owns a 


swinging Harlem nightclub named Small’s 
Paradise, a summer basketball camp in 
upstate New York, real estate in Phila- 
delphia, a bulging portfolio of mutual 
funds, and a 38-apartment development 
in Los Angeles that he calls “Villa Cham 
berlain.” He sports a snarkling three-carat 
diamond ring on his left pinky, lives in 





CHARLIE DOUGHERTY 


Ar Play (witn BENTLEY) 


. behind dark glasses. 
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a comfortable five-room apartment, and 
rides around San Francisco in a $24,000 
Bentley. “I love business,”” he says. “I 
love it! Love it! Love it! You have to 
love something to be successful at it. And 
if I continue to be this successful, I'll 
be a millionaire.” 

There are times, though, when Cham- 
berlain wishes he were a little less suc- 
cessful—and a lot less tall. A 7-ft. man 
walking down the street is the kind of 
oddity that children point at and drunks 
snarl at; he has been asked ““How’s the 
weather up there?”’ in a dozen languages 
and people have been calling him “freak’ 
to his face all his life. He even sticks out 
drawing all eyes, on a court full of huge 
men. Says his friend Bill Russell: “Wilt is 
not only very famous; he’s very obvious. 
He has a special problem. Mickey Mantle 
or Roger Maris, or even Willie Mays, can 
walk into a room and leave it, and maybe 
nobody will notice them. Wilt can’t.” 

At first Chamberlain would not admit 
that he really was 7 ft. tall (he used to 
and even 





claim that he was 6 it. 113 in. 
today he is wary and withdrawn with all 
but his closest friends. “It’s not that I 
don’t trust people,” he says. “I do trust 
people but it’s impossible for me to 
hide. I can't just put on dark glasses. The 
only way I could get any privacy would 
be to cut off my legs.” 


55-Foot Basket 


“In sports,” says Captain Bob Starnes 
of the University of Illinois’ basketball 
team, “it only takes one shot or one play 
to make you a hero or a bum.” Starnes 
should know, Last week, when the No. 3- 
ranked Illini took the floor against home- 
state rival Northwestern, they were solid 
favorites on the strength of eleven vic- 
tories, only one loss (to Notre Dame 
go-88). On its sorry record (three wins 
eight losses), Northwestern did not be- 
long on the same floor. But by half time 
relying on a collapsing zone defense that 
stalled Illinois’ fast break, Northwestern 
had a 34-28 lead. 

In the second half, Illinois slowly came 
on to close the gap. With only 13 seconds 
left, the two teams were deadlocked, 76- 
76. Under its own basket, Illinois put the 
ball in play. The pass went to Starnes 
who dribbled across the free-throw line 
leaped into the air and—as if putting the 
shot—threw the ball blindly toward the 
Northwestern basket 55 ft. away. Starnes 
looked quickly at the clock; it showed 1 
sec. left in the game. The final buzzer 
sounded, and Starnes glanced back toward 
the basket. At that instant—swish!—the 
ball dropped through the net. Players 
stood rooted to the floor in astonishment. 
The 7 spectators at Northwestern's 
McGaw Hall sat in stunned silence for 
several seconds. Then—bedlam. Starnes’s 
delirious teammates hoisted him onto 
their shoulders, paraded him to the locker 
room. “It’s like getting beat by a wild 
pitch.” groaned Northwestern's anguished 
Coach Bill Rohr. “I was standing directly 
in line with the flight of the ball—and 
believe it or not, that shot actually curved 
into the basket.” 
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MAKK XI SIX-SPEAKER LOWBOY IN CONTEMPORARY 8TYLE—RECEIVES AM/FM, FM STEREO BROADCASTS, 





SEE WALT DISNEY'S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR," SUNDAYS, NBC-TV NETWORK. 
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RCA VICTOR Stereo gives you natural sound 
... plays all your records with such extra care 
they stay brilliantly alive. 





Here is stereo—Total Sound RCA 
Victor Stereo that brings out the highs, 
the lows—the vibrant natural sound a 
record has to give! Here is a remarkable 
musical instrument that brings out the 
brilliance and clarity of all records... 
both stereo and non-stereo. 

RCA Victor tonal fidelity comes from 
the perfect marriage of every compo- 


nent—from its Diaphonic Speakers to 
the new Studiomatic Record Changer 
that plays records with such extra care 
they stay brilliantly alive—the changer 
that protects your records two ways: 
on the spindle, in the groove. n> 
way 


The Most Trusted Name in Sound 
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Early Bergman 


Night Is My Future. It isn’t actually 
plagiarism. It’s just that love’s young 
dream, the way romantic young men like 
to dream it, often as not has more or less 
the same silly plot as Jane Eyre. This 
time the romantic young man is Ingmar 
Bergman, and the dream is dreamed in a 
movie he made in 1947—in parts the 
most puerile, as a whole the most heart- 
warming picture so far sent to the U.S. 
by the saturnine Swede. 

Like the heroine of Charlotte 
Bronté’s novel, Bergman’s heroine 
is a shy young servant (Mai Zet- 
terling) who falls in love with her 
master (Birger Malmsten). Like 
the hero of the novel, the master 
is an arrogant and _atrabilious 
young bourgeois who hammers 
moodily on a grand piano and 
one day is stricken blind. Bitter 
in his affliction, he scorns her 
love. “Dare I aspire,” he sneers, 
“to marry the housemaid?” Hurt 
to the heart, she leaves, and he is 
left to suffer at life’s hands what 
she has suffered at his, to take 
the fall that pride traditionally 
portends. 

Rejected by the conservatory 
where he hoped to study, he is 
forced to work at a low job tick- 
ling the ivories in a busy beanery. The 
servant rises as the master falls: she goes 
to college and prepares to be a teacher. 
When they meet again, he is forced to 
swallow his pride and dissemble his heart- 
burn. With humble irony he asks himself: 
“Dare a poor blind honky-tonk pianist 
aspire to marry a beautiful college girl?” 

A sentimental question deserves a sen- 
timental answer, but was it really neces- 
sary to play both the Moonlight Sonata 
and Here Comes the Bride in the same 
movie? At 29, Bergman obviously thought 
so. But the film has flair as well as faults. 
The story is told with grace and good 
surprises; the camera is aimed unerringly 
at the point where the story is growing; 
and the actors are used in the inimitable 
Bergman manner—as windows not so 
much seen as seen through, as ways of 
entering a reality that lies within them 
and beyond them. In Mai Zetterling, for 
instance, Bergman sees warm flesh and 
hot blood, but he also sees through body 
into being, into the luminous soul of a 
woman in love. 

The Bergman who made this movie still 
had akvavit in his veins. Intellect, that 
glittering and treacherous Snow Queen, 
had not yet struck her icy sliver into 
his heart. 


Gee Whiz & Genesis 


Sodom and Gomorrah. Salt was the 
wealth of the “cities of the plain,” and 
salty was their reputation. “God gave 
them up,” St. Paul says, “unto vile affec- 
tions: for even their women did change 
the nataral use into that which is against 
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nature: And likewise also the men, leav- 
ing the natural use of the woman, burned 
in their lust one toward another.” To a 
moviemaker, the subject presents certain 
problems of visualization. But Producer 
Goffredo Lombardo, one of Italy’s might- 
iest cinemagnates, is no man to be 


daunted by difficulties. De Luxe Color, 
cast of thousands, budget of $5,000,000 
—he spared no effort in Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and in consequence his super- 
colossus stands as a milestone in the 
history of cinema. It is the first motion 





WALTER DARAN 
ZETTERLING IN “NIGHT” 
Not so much seen as seen through. 





Not a Lot to remember. 


picture that ever tried to tell the story 
of sodomy to the kiddies. 

Only the kiddies, in any case, are likely 
to sit through this bushwa. Sodom is 
presented as a mighty metropolis, the 
New York of the Negev; actually, it was 
more like the Atlantic City of the Dead 
Sea, a boom town that got brimstoned 
about 1900 B.C. And the Bible story, as 
Producer Lombardo tells it, has plenty 
of gee whiz but very little Genesis. Lot 
(Stewart Granger) is shown as an ath- 
letic saint who spends most of his time 
improbably clobbering swordsmen with a 
shepherd’s crook. His wife (Pier Angeli) 
is shown as a scarlet woman of Sodom 
who looks back at the destruction of her 
home town and is turned to—now if 
that’s a pillar of salt the Venus de Milo 
is Mother Machree. And the big blast in 





the last reel is a low-cost holocaust. ob- 
viously done in miniature, that practically 
constitutes an insult to Jehovah. 

As for the treatment of Sodom’s sins, 
customers could probably see more sex in 
the back row balcony than is shown on 
the screen. Now and then a girl stares 
fixedly at another girl—but women are 
forever looking at each other's clothes. 
Once the handsome villain (Stanley 
Baker), trying hard to look immoral, 
nibbles on his sister's finger—but he just 
looks like a guy who likes to bite other 
people’s nails. Stewart Granger looks a 
Lot too English, but at least he doesn’t 
have to pronounce the picture’s most lu- 
dicrous line. “Greetings!” cries the Queen 
of Sodom (Anouk Aimée) to her vic- 
torious troops. “Greetings, Hebrews and 
Sodomites!” 

Caution: customers who walk out be- 
fore the finish of this picture should be 
careful not to look back at the screen. 


Gentlemen of Japan 


The Bad Sleep Well. The bribe is a 
dominant fact of business life in Japan, 
and the fiscal scandal is a frequent feature 
of the public prints. To this situation 
Akira Kurosawa, a superb director with 
a burning concern for social, problems 
(Tkiru), addresses himself in this angry, 
ironic, sometimes unfair but always vio- 
lently exciting study of corruption in high 
places. His story is circumstantial, but his 
theme is universal: turn the rascals out! 

A scandal breaks. The subsidiaries of a 
construction trust are accused of 
rigging bids on government con- 
tracts. Secret kickbacks are sus- 
pected; elected officials may be 
involved. The press takes up the 
hue and cry, and the police grill 
two officials of the companies in- 
terested. They refuse to talk. Re- 
leased, one of them commits sui- 
cide, and the other disappears and 
is presumed dead. But he is dan- 
gerously alive: a bomb in the 
hands of an almost insanely angry 
young man (Toshiro Mifune) 
who has sworn to avenge the 
murder of his father by the cor- 
poration. By a ruthless ruse—he 
has married the boss’s daughter— 
the young man has placed himself 
inside the enemy’s defenses. Can he get 
revenge before the corporation strikes? 

The suspense is terrific, but Kurosawa 
generates more than suspense. In his big 
boss (Masayuki Mori) he develops a 
masterly portrait of the power complex, 
and in scene after scene he examines with 
incinerating irony a way of life in which 
profits come first and people last. Oc- 
casionally the actors, trained to the grand 
grimace in the Japanese theatrical tradi- 
tion, seem all set to twirl their mustachios 
and scream: “How now, me proud beau- 
ty!” But within his conventions Kurosawa 
is a realist, and when he does a caricature 
he does it in acid. The Bad Sleep Well is 
not quite so strong as his strongest pic- 
tures, but it has the vulgar energy, the 
cutting relevance, the mortal moral seri- 
ousness of first-rate journalism. 
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BFG to the rescue 
when rubber throats 
choked up 


That sea-going tanker gulps its 414-million-gallon 
cargo through rubber hose. The hose is so big and 
so much of it is used, the tanker can be fully loaded 
in less than a day. But with the hose previously 
used there were problems. 

The hose strangled on some of the stuff it had to 
handle. Benzene and toluene, for example. These 
petrochemicals attacked the inside of the hose. 
They made the rubber swell and blister, then buckle 
and crack. Before long, the hose had to be replaced. 
Then BFG engineers went to work on the problem. 
They analyzed and evaluated scores of ingredients, 
experimented with many rubber compounds, and 
made dozens of tests. The outcome? An entirely 
new compound for the hose lining. But BFG product 
improvement didn’t stop there. The rest of the hose 
was redesigned, too. Using nylon cord instead of 
stiff fabric made the hose stronger, yet about 20% 
lighter and noticeably more flexible. The big ques- 
tion: How would the hose react in service? 

No sore throat was the verdict. The improved 
B.F.Goodrich hose has been at work on the Gulf Oil 
Corporation's docks at Port Arthur, Texas, for two 
years without showing any sign of failure from 
the corrosive petrochemicals. 

Today, B.F.Goodrich makes hose to carry just 
about anything. Fact is, we make more hose and 
more different kinds of hose than anybody else. 
And, as in the case of Gulf, when a customer needs 
a special hose to solve a problem, we go all out to 
develop one that'll do the job. 

Putting rubber, plastics, textiles or metals to work 
to help make your business better is the business 
of B.F.Goodrich. If we can be of help to you please 
write the President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Co., 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 
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THE PILOT IS ALMOST AUTOMATIC 
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MEDICINE 





NEUROLOGY 

Seeing Fingertips 

Soviet Psychiatrist Isaac Goldberg 
could well understand his colleagues’ 
doubts, but he insisted that he really did 
have an epileptic patient who could read 
ordinary print with her fingertips. To 
prove it, he had Rosa Kuleshova, 22, 
admitted to the Sverdlov Clinic for Nervy- 
ous Disorders. There before a skeptical 





Patient Kucesuova & Dr. Goupserc 
Through a glass, darkly. 


audience, Dr. Goldberg blindfolded Rosa 
and had the blindfold checked. Then Rosa 
opened a book at random, passed the 
fingertips of her right hand lightly over 
the page, and fluently read the text aloud. 
She did the same with a newspaper. 
Handed a snapshot, Rosa stroked the 
surface and said; “What a cute little girl 
with a ribbon in her hair and her face 
tilted upward!” 

Several members of Rosa's family, in 
the Urals town of Nizhni Tagil (pop. 
338,000) were blind, Dr. Goldberg ex- 
plained. Rosa herself learned to read 
Braille as well as the printed word, and 
made no sharp distinction in her mind 
between the two kinds of reading. Her 
senses of touch and sight had become 
practically interchangeable. Had Rosa de- 
veloped her Braille touch so highly that 
she could feel the shapes of characters in 
letterpress printing? With a sheet of glass 
over a printed page, Rosa could no longer 
read fine print, but she could still make 
out headline type in strong light. 

Rosa can also “feel” colors. White, she 
says, is smooth; red is coarse-grained; 
and blue is wavy. Again determined to 
rule out a reaction to textures, the neu- 
rologists tested her with colored light. 
They shone a red light on a light green 
book, making it look blue. Rosa called it 
blue. When the red light was switched off, 
and the green looked green again, the 
blindfolded Rosa expressed astonishment 
that the book could change color. 
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Though Rosa’s_ brain-wave pattern 
changes when she is reading with her fin- 
gers, neurologists have not yet been able 
to find any connection between her 
strange faculty and her epilepsy. The Rus- 
sian experts can only assume that Rosa 
Kuleshova has in her fingertips a network 
of fine nerve endings that are sensitive 
to light. 


THERAPEUTICS 
Antibiotics in Surgery 


Because World War II soldiers suf- 
fered fewer serious wound infections if 
they got prompt penicillin treatment, 
surgeons got the idea that patients could 
be protected against infections if they 
were given a hefty dose of antibiotics 
at the time of operation. Not so, says 
Scottish-trained Surgeon Frederick R. C. 
Johnstone. Far from giving added protec- 
tion, this prophylactic use of antibiotics 
introduces extra hazards in the vast ma- 
jority of civilian cases. 

For 2} years, Dr. Johnstone kept de- 
tailed records of every dose of anti- 
biotics given to patients in a test ward 
in Vancouver General Hospital. Universi- 
ty surgeons did the operations and pre- 
scribed what they thought best. Of 1,020 
patients whose wounds were not infected 
to begin with, 4o1 got prophylactic anti- 
biotics, while 619 got none. In Surgery, 
Gynecology & Obstetrics, Dr. Johnstone 
reports the astonishing result: among 
those who got the antibiotics, 259% de- 
veloped infections—almost three times 
the rate for the other patients. There 
were four times as many infections caused 
by staphylococci. Those World War II 
battlefield germs, notes Dr. Johnstone, 
were far easier to kill. 

Dr. Johnstone concludes that only in 
special cases, such as surgery of the bowel, 
where microbes are an immediate threat, 
should antibiotics be given prophylactical- 
ly, and then only for a short time. In 
other cases, he believes, antibiotics kill 
off the weaker germs and leave the field 
wide open for the more dangerous bacilli 
to multiply. 


How to Use a Needle 


The doctor or nurse who tries to spare 
a patient pain by giving an intramuscular 
injection as fast as possible is making a 
mistake. The results of a quick stab’ with 
a hypodermic needle, says Ohio Pathologist 
Daniel J. Hanson, may be worse than the 
condition that the injection is supposed 
to cure. 

Nobody knows how many patients suf- 
fer severe reactions to injections, but Dr. 
Hanson is sure that there are many more 
than doctors report. He is not concerned 
with simple soreness. but with abscesses 
and cysts, severe scarring, lingering pain, 
injection directly into an artery, bone in- 
flammation, and—most serious of all— 
damage to a major nerve, with consequent 
paralysis. One trouble, says Dr. Hanson 
in the magazine GP, published by the 








American Academy of General Practice, 
is that doctors and nurses are not given 
sufficient training in how and where to 
use the needle. And the importance of a 
safe technique has grown with the popu- 
larity of injections of all kinds. It is not 
unusual, Dr. Hanson notes, for a patient 
to get from six to twelve injections in a 
single day after an operation. 

Traditional Trick. From studying pa- 
tients’ sores and where they got them, Dr. 
Hanson is convinced that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the upper arm is not the proper 
place for adults’ injections. The muscle 
bed there is not big enough, he says, and 
a slight slip of the needle is enough to 
drive it into the radial nerve, where it 
may cause paralysis of the arm. 4 

By far the best spot for the neédle, 
according to Dr. Hanson, is the gluteal 
muscle in the buttock. This, he insists, is 
not to be confused with the whole but- 
tock, which has a lot of fatty tissue lower 
down. Doctors have a traditional trick 
for picking the place for the needle. They 
draw two imaginary lines, one vertical and 
one horizontal, on the buttock (see dia- 
gram) and make the injection into the 
upper, outer quadrant. But this is risky, 
says Dr. Hanson, because people are not 
all built alike, and if the needle goes in 
a little too close to the mid-line of the 
body, it may hit the sciatic nerve. 

Squirming Target. The best way for 
the doctor to find the safe region, says 
Dr. Hanson, is to draw an imaginary 
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diagonal line from a ridge on top of the 
hipbone to the top of the thighbone. Then 
he aims above and outside this line. This 
sort of careful placement rules out the 
fast injection. It also rules out the com- 
mon practice of having a woman patient 
lean over a table and pull up her under- 
clothes with one hand: that way, she ex- 
poses only the lower part of the buttock, 
where an injection may be dangerous. 

There is one main exception to his gen- 
eral rule, Dr, Hanson admits. Infants 
have only small gluteal muscles, and be- 
cause of their squirming he thinks it is 
safer to give them injections in the front 
or outer side of the thigh. 
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isn't it time we had 
a one-class service 


on big jet aircraft? 





There are many of us at United who 
have been in air transportation since its 
inception. We saw it introduce a standard 
of personal service that was unique in in- 
dustry. But now we question whether a 
concept of transporting masses—rather than 
individuals—is not threatening to take over 
and blot out the human aspects of this 
business. 


First and Second Class 


We have a situation on our jet aircraft 
today that merits serious examination. 
Where we once had coach and first class on 
different airplanes, we now have them on 
the same plane. 


Both classes enjoy the same speed, get 
there at the same time. Most first class 
passengers value and appreciate the extra 
service and space they enjoy, but some feel 
they pay too much for what they get. And 
in our opinion the coach passengers do not 
get enough in terms of sufficient space for 
comfort and for unimpeded movement on 
and off the aircraft. 


Moreover, because the coach section 
takes the larger part of the plane, most of 
the people aboard are unavoidably given the 
feeling they are second class citizens. 


A Confusion of Fares and Services 


In an attempt to provide some sort of 
compromise, the airlines have lately been 


introducing even more classes. There are 
now first class fares and “economy first 
class” fares; coach fares and “economy 
coach” fares; and lots more—each with its 
type of service. 


The net result is a jumble that not only 
confuses the public, but also increases many 
handling costs. For example, the extra 
work, supplies and equipment required by 
multi-fares and multi-services cost United 
nearly $5,000,000 annually. 


How much better it would be to provide 
an improved, yet simplified, service that 
offers greater value to the passenger and 
at the same time reduces airline costs. This 
is exactly what we propose to do. 


United Air Lines’ 
New One-Class Service 


Beginning on March 10th, United will 
provide one-class jet service between San 
Francisco and Chicago, and Chicago and 
Cleveland. Shortly thereafter, we will intro- 
duce one-class service between Cleveland 
and Newark, and San Francisco and Seattle. 


We are altering the present configura- 
tion of some of our 720 Jet aircraft to pro- 
vide a single class of comfortable three- 
and-two seating throughout the airplane, 
distributing space more equitably and mak- 
ing the aisle wider. 


is 


Along with this will go a single class 
of in-flight service, without frills, but with 
complimentary beverages and tasteful 
meals, graciously served. 


Those accustomed to coach will enjoy 
greater comfort, more spaciousness in terms 
of both seating and aisle, and some services 
they do not enjoy at present. Those who are 
accustomed to first class will lack nothing 
in the way of a good meal and the refresh- 
ment that now goes with it. 


Because of the economies effected by a 
simplified, uniform service, this one-class 
jet travel—attractive to everyone—will be 
made available for only a few dollars more 
than present coach fares. 


A Better Value for 
More People 


The wonderful speed and ease of jet 
travel have immeasurably widened the hori- 
zons of our business, social and recreational 
lives. And jet transportation should be so 
conducted as to give as many people as 
possible the best possible service at a price 
fair to all. 

In furtherance of this aim we have filed 
a tariff with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to offer these one-class flights between 
Chicago and San Francisco at only $111. 
This is $24.40 less than first class fare and 


Fares mentioned above do not include tax. 


only $5.55 more than coach. New tariffs, 
representing comparable values, have also 
been proposed for the other cities which 
will receive this service. 

Reservations will be accepted now but 
no tickets will be sold before approval by 
the CAB. 


It has always been our practice to stay 
close to those who fly with us, to talk with 
thousands of travelers everywhere, and to 
suit our service to their needs. If you have 
occasion to use any of these flights, we will 
welcome your comments. Or if you have an 
opinion now, we would very much like to 
hear from you. 


Your suggestions and support can help 
us bring about a more equitable and satis- 
factory standard of jet travel for all. 


7 PRESIDENT 
UNITED AIR LINES 


P.O. Box 8800, Chicago 66, Illinois 


Reread 
UNITED 
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From All Directions 

To the trigger-happy marksmen of the 
U.S. newspaper columns and editorial 
pages. a U.S. President is never more 
vulnerable than when he addresses the 
nation at large. Last week John F. Ken- 
nedy boldly stood twice in the bull’s-eye, 
first when he delivered his State of the 
Union message and again when he made 
the biggest budget request in U.S. history 
(see THe NATION). Both times the Presi- 
dent got it from all directions. 

The State of the Union message did 
evoke a scattered volley of praise, but 
even that was not so much for what 
Kennedy said but for how he said it. 
“From his first sentence.” gushed Col- 
umnist Doris Fleeson. “the President 
showed the new maturity and confidence 
bred by two hard years. The sophomoric 
buoyancy of the early days has disap 
peared.” The pro-Democratic Washington 
Post went even farther. “Unexception- 
able, unanswerable and irrefutable,” it 
said of Kennedy's call for tax reduction 
and reform. 

Motley Assortment. These sentiments 
were drowned, however. by a thunder of 
skepticism, indignation and wrath, Pre- 
dictably, conservative Columnist) David 
Lawrence dropped a blanket indictment. 
Even the address’s title, State of the 
Union. was inaccurate, Lawrence said 
“Mr. Kennedy omitted reference to some 
of the most important subjects confront- 
ing America today, particularly how the 
national economy shall be saved from 
disintegrating due to the monopoly power 
being exercised by a bloc of labor unions.” 
The Chicago Tribune decided that the 
President's economic proposals came 
“straight out of the dream book.” 

The Wall Street Journal rose to the 
boil: “Tax cutting is not at all the surest 
and soundest way to a balanced budget; 
that way is to reduce spending. Too bad 
the President didn't end his speech about 
a third of the way through—when he was 
way ahead with his attractive tax-cut pro- 
posals. Instead, he apparently thought it 
Was necessary to tack on a motley assort- 
ment of recommendations adding up to 
a ‘domestic program.’ ” 

Where the strikebound New York 
Times still appeared.” the paper admitted 
that Kennedy made “exhilarating” listen- 
ing. But the ‘Times was not exhilarated: 
“There is some danger that the euphoria 
thus generated may tend to eclipse the 
harsher side of reality.” Kennedy's rosy 
picture of things. concluded the Times, 
was “too good to be quite true.” The 
Providence Journal challenged his logic: 
“How a President facing such a big deficit 
can stand before Congress advocating 
more spending and lower taxes and call 
his program ‘fiscally responsible’ is more 
than we can understand.” 








Its West Coast and European editions are 


still publishing. And, for the strike's duration, 


the Times's News Service is transmitting the 
paper's lead editorial daily to 60 client news 
papers in the U.S 
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“CaLortes Don’? REALLY Count” 


A Horror. Harsh as these appraisals 
were, they sounded like popguns in com- 
parison to the detonations that greeted 
his end-of-the-week budget message. New 
York Times Columnist Arthur Krock all 
but kissed the U.S. goodbye. “Item by 
item,” wrote Krock, “the budget reflects 
the weird and incessantly disproved eco- 
nomic theory that government can bestow 
all these material benefits without a grim 
reckoning at any time in the future. It is 
the death of a viable economy that is 
risked by the items which pile on the 
billions.” Predicted the Omaha World- 
Herald: “Ii his proposed budget is adopt- 
ed, America may get to the moon but it 
is likely to be several light years away 
from solvency.” 

The Wall Street Journal returned to 
the firing line: “Perhaps the real meaning 
of the President’s budget is that its enor- 
mous figures are all but meaningless. The 
figures might as well be picked out of the 
air, and in large measure they have been.” 
Even the Washington Post flip-fopped 
into hostility: “While budgetary deficits 
are regarded with increasing tolerance, in- 





.s McKetway & MILLER 
O.K., as in Okemah. 


creases in Government expenditures are 
viewed with unabated abhorrence.” In 
Philadelphia. the Inquirer felt deep con- 
cern: “This country is venturing onto 
very shaky ground.” In Detroit, the Free 
Press said starkly: “This budget is a 
horror. It opens the door to disaster.” 


No Motion 


“They're not ready to negotiate. and 
until they are, there's not much to talk 
about. So you say something, and they 
say no. Then you wait for the mediator 
to tell you to go home.” 

The words were spoken by Bertram A. 
Powers, president of the International Ty- 
pographical Union Local 6, which by strik- 
ing four Manhattan dailies last December 
incited into silence all seven of the city’s 
papers and two on Long Island. But the 
sentiment might just as well have come 
from the mouth of Amory H, Bradford, 
the publishers’ chief representative. 

Although it was true that the opposing 
sides have met 17 times, it was equally 
true that neither has made a significant 
move toward settlement. In recent. ses- 
sions, the publishers and the printers 
shifted positions slightly, but only by 
inches in a dispute that called for seven- 
league strides. The printers dropped their 
demand for an extra week's paid vacation 

something that Bert) Powers had not 
expected to get anyway. The publishers 
withdrew their resistance to “bogus” —a 
printers’ make-work practice of unneces- 
sarily resetting some advertising type. 

But Powers and Bradford were not 
really bargaining at all. “Management has 
made its final offer,” said one of Brad- 
ford’s aides. This could mean that Powers 
has already lost the strike that he began. 
But. perhaps encouraged by a pan-union 
demonstration of solidarity at the New 
York Times Building, Powers went right 
on acting like a man who feels victory in 
his grasp. 








In Cleveland, where strikebound papers 
have been shut down one week longer 
than they have in New York, the situa- 
tion was no better. 


Up from the Ranks 


“Here is a man that the Associated 
Press should have.” wrote the A.P.’s Okla- 
homa City bureau chief in 1931, as he 
recommended the hiring of a young re- 
porter from the Okemah, Okla.. Daily 
Leader. The A.P, accepted the advice. 
took 25-year-old Paul Miller aboard as a 
rewrite man. It proved a wise choice. 
Last week, at 56, Paul Miller became the 
A.P.’s new president—and the first one in 
the wire service’s history to come up 
through the ranks. 

Miller's career in journalism embraces a 
separate success, In 1947, then the A.P.'s 
Washington bureau chief and 
general manager, he left to join Gannett 
Co. Inc., rose steadily to become presi- 
dent of a company that operates 17 news- 
papers and five broadcasting stations in 
four states. As the A.P.’s new president 
Miller succeeds Washington Star Editor 
Benjamin M, McKelway. 67, who is 
retiring because of age. 


assistant 
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125 stars made their marks in front of this Hollywood Blvd. theater. Match up your footprints with theirs 


We’d need an album of pictures to really cover a Southern 
California vacation. We’d show you so much more. Desert resorts. 
A Pacific island. Homes of the movie stars. Acres of camellias in 
bloom. A subtropic city. But you can see it all yourself—here and 
only here. Plan now to come to Southern California 


Old Spanish California lingers on 
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Our shops are often surrounded by lush subtropic plantings Believe it or not, this is the desert 
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Start planning now. Send for free Official Vacation 
GuidetoSouthernCalifornia. Describes scores of sights, 
11 side trips, 50 special events. Mail coupon today! 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
628 W. 6th Street, Dept. D-1, Los Angeles 17, California 
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THE THEATER 





To a Mountaintop 
The Milk Train Doesn't Stop Here 


Anymore, by Tennessee Williams, is his 
first unequivocally symbolic and undevi 
atingly religious allegory. It will certainly 
repel devotees of realism. It will equally 
certainly make Hermione Baddeley the 
most envied actress on the island of Man- 
hattan, since she has been given another 
of the playwright’s memorable roles for 
women, Flora Goforth, whom she portrays 
with blinding blistering brilliance. Play- 
inured to the trivia of 
Broadway may be infuriated, touched to 
turned 
seriousness 


goers calculated 


the quick, or stone-deaf at being 
asked, in all to contemplate 
the state of their souls at the moment of 
impending death, 

This is the condition of Flora Goforth 
who must meet not her publisher’s dead- 
lines, as she likes to think, but her Mak 
er’s, as in her terror-gnawed bones she 
knows. Flora is a vulgar, bawdy, explosive 
clown in her 60s, an eternal show girl, who 


has buried six husbands and who, fingers 


warty with jewels, is still desperately 
greedily, and somehow gallantly grabbing 
at life in a mountaintop villa in Italy. 


Indeed, she has three villas, pink, blue and 


white, all 








wired up in a_ walkie-tal 


intercom system into which she dictates 





at all hours of the day and night what 


she ludicrously conceives to be Proustian 


memoirs of the international set. Up a 





goat's path to the Goforth domain stag 
gers a starving, exhausted poet in Leder- 
hosen named Christopher Flanders (Paul 


Roebling), who clearly hopes to stay on 
for free. Craftily suspicious of freeloaders 
Flora keeps the handsome young man at 
one villa’s distance while she rifles his field 
pack to learn that he is 
s. A witchy visitor of Flora’s vin 
Vera Ridgeway Condotti (Mildred 
Dunnock }, warns her that Chris has been 
Angel of Death.” havir 
the questionable companion of several old 


34 and constructs 






lage 


nicknamed g been 





adies at the time of their demise. Bent on 


one last fleshly fling, Flora decides to 


seduce Chris. 


A st 


é ensues 
barters for his 


in which she 





nge cont¢ 


body and he gambles to 
save her soul. On the surface, Milk Train 
Flora’s story and incontestably Her 





mione Baddeley’s vehicle 
chill of mortality into a si 
all vanity into a 
lisp, all lechery into a creamy smirk. As 
she coughs about the 


She can put the 








int whisper 
grandiose Churchillian 
groans and 
stage, she is larger than death. 

But on 


rages 


meaning 
Wilk Train speeds toward a surprisingly 
different 


subsurface tracks of 
destination: an allegory of the 
temptation of Christ. As Boston Drama 
Critic George E. Ryan of The Pilot per- 
ceptively noted during the pre-Broadway 
tryouts, Chris is both St. Christopher and 
a Christ figure. Christopher means Christ- 
bearer, Chris arrives at Flora Goforth’s 
burdened with a pack so weighty that he 
stumbles. In legend, St. Christopher car- 
and suddenly, 











ries a child across a river, 
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finding the weight almost too great to 
bear, discovers that he is carrying Jesus 
who in turn bears the sins of 
The Goforth villa is on the 
stiera, the Divine Coast 
hungry and asks for milk, “the best thing 
to break a fast with.” Later, Chris drinks 
and dribbles milk down his shirt front. a 
metaphorical baptism in this 
purity and childlike innocence. He has 
not eaten for three days, and 
days an unfed stomach gives up hope and 
stops hurting.” For credibility, Williams 
thus reduces by tens Christ’s Biblical 
fast in the wilderness “being forty 
tempted of the devil. And in those days 
and when they were 


the world. 
Divina Co- 
and Chris arrives 





symp ol 


alter tour 








day Ss 





he did eat nothing 
ended he afterward hungered.” 

As Christ 
top, so is Chris. The temptress is 


was tempted on a mountain 
Vera 
who promises to promote him as an artist 
and lay the wealth and social aristocracy 
of Capri at his feet. Chris 
worked a 
woman with a broken hip to walk 
vinishes the |} 


is said to have 





enabling an old 
igain 
art 


miracle” in 








and during the play he 





sick depression of Flora’s prim widowed 
y (Ann Williams) 
handed touch. At one point when Chris 


secretary with an open- 
of leaving for Sicily, Flora taunts 
walk on water 

both a n 


spea 





him with “Can you 
Flora 





represents a 
floral—vitality and the corruption of the 
world, Her memoirs are a lengthy con- 
fession of sin in that symbolically world- 


worlds, the international set 
when Flor 


“Bring God to me! 


iest of all 


Near play's end cries out at 





anguish 


he pitch of 


how do you do it, whistle 





frantically tink 
the triply 


bell for him?” she 
ttle dinner bell three 
rung bell in the celebration of the Mass 


times 


that heralds the presence of Christ in the 


sacrament of the Eucharist. Flora’s final 
hope is that she is about to be redeemed 
for her sins. But since Chris is 34, the 


action of the play takes place after the 
crucifixion of Christ; 7 
oss implied in the title. 


hence the sense of 





Apollo, too 
other narcissi 


rhere is too much pagan 
many 
young Williams heroes placidly contem 
plating their make Williams 
vision of the Christus acceptable to most 
though Paul 
him more than acceptably, as does Mil 


reminiscences ol 





stic 
torsos to 
Roebling 


playgoers plays 


dred Dunnock the role of the she-devil. 
As Flora’s lovely put-upon secretary, Ann 
Ww s somehow suggests that she has 





locked 


no one 


her emotions in a vault to which 


including herself possesses the 
combination. Director Herbert Machiz 
shows an unobtrusive command of the 
between good and evil 


liams’ vision of 





metaphysical stri 
that dominates W 
ence. A play so visibly ambitious was per- 


haps bound to be visibly faulty. The inter- 





exist- 





com between the surface narrative and the 
allegory intermittently Flora 
Goforth is securely dramatized, while the 
Christ-bearer lacks spiritual 
rhough Williams uses sparer and less po- 
etic language than usual, it still lacks the 


dead. 


goes 


intensity, 





stark candor of his subject. Nonetheless 
the play has the aura not of a Broadway 
showshop failure but of a playwright-in 
transition seeking, through a dark theme 
iumid mystical distortions, for the still 
and burning faith to paint a 
oth century El Greco. 


dramatist’s 
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EDUCATION 





COLLEGES 


Parisian for New Haven 

While presidents pass the hat for funds, 
the chief educators at famed universities 
these days are the deans of undergraduate 
colleges. So it is at Yale College, where 
for 25 years “Dean of Deans” William 





econse SB. KEELEY 
Grorces May 


Nothing Old Blue. 


C. DeVane has been such a beloved fix- 
ture that last fall Yalemen could hardly 
believe his announcement of retirement 
next June. Last week they were equally 
startled when Yale picked Dean DeVane's 
successor—not an Old Blue or an Early 
American but a 42-year-old Frenchman. 
At 19, Paris-born Georges May packed 
away his new Sorbonne diploma, enlisted 
in the French army to fight invading Ger- 
mans, In 1942 he slipped out of occupied 
France to North Africa, went to the U.S. 
and joined the OSS in Washington. By 
1947, U.S. Citizen May had a doctorate 
from the University of Illinois and a 
teaching job at Yale, soon became a top 
scholar of 17th and 18th century French 
literature, wrote books on Racine, Dide- 
rot, Rousseau and others. A leader as well 
as a scholar, Professor May now runs 
Yale’s Junior Year Abroad program, in 
1961 became chairman of the important 
Course of Study Committee. Now, as 
Dean May, he will oversee living and 
learning for 3.990 undergraduates, and 
become, if one pleased prophet is right, 
“Yale’s answer to Jacques Barzun,” the 
Paris-born provost of Columbia. 


"Best of Both Worlds" 


To U.S. Roman Catholics who find 
Catholic colleges too weak in scholar- 
ship and secular colleges too shy of reli- 
gion, a lively campus in Canada beckons 
with a rare formula for the “best of both 
worlds.” St. Michael's College, which has 
1,260 Catholic students, 15% of them 
American, is run by the Basilian Fathers. 
Yet it is integrated with the tax-supported 


54 











University of Toronto (17,000 students ), 
a federation of five Oxford-style colleges. 
As a result, coed “St. Mike’s” offers the 
intellectual stimulus and ample curricu- 
lum of a major secular university plus the 
religious spirit of a Catholic college. 

What forged this friendly setup was a 
1gth century custody battle over the 
infant University of Toronto, which both 
secular and religious educators wanted to 
run. As a compromise, the Ontario legis- 
lature put in a nonsectarian administra- 
tion to control degrees and the teaching of 
“university” subjects, mostly science, Sec- 
tarian colleges were then invited to join 
and teach “college” subjects. mostly hu- 
manities. St. Michael’s in 1887 became 
the first to join.* 

In practice, St. Mike’s and the other 
arts colleges have their own dormitories, 
faculties and particularly strong courses. 
which are open to students of any other 
college. All schools get indirect provincial 
and federal help in the form of grants 
based on enrollment. Otherwise, St. Mi- 
chael’s is financed from tuition, a Basilian 
Fathers subsidy, and the bonus of having 
many unpaid priests as teachers. 

High Standards. A breezy place, with 
more Americans than the other colleges. 
St. Mike's is a block-square complex of 
old red brick and new limestone buildings, 
set off from the bulk of the university by 
spacious Queen’s Park. Canadians some- 
times charge it with Catholic clannishness. 
Nonetheless. it is far more worldly than 
the average U.S. Catholic college. Some 
of its students even take all their courses 
outside St. Mike's, mixing with agnostics 
and perhaps bracing their faith in the 
process. “I believe in confrontation with 
other than Catholic ideas,” says U.S.-born 
Father John Kelly, who arrived as a stu- 








* Toronto's other sectarian arts colleges are the 
Anglican Church's Trin and the United 
Church of Canada’s Victoria; the nonsectarian 
members of the federation are University Col- 
lege and professional students’ New College 





FatHer Ketiy 





St. Mike's SCENE 
From the scholarly point of view. 


dent 25 years ago, stayed on to teach 
philosophy, and in 1958 became president. 

The price of a year at St. Mike’s is as 
low as $1,200. “It costs me about as much 
to go here as it would to go to Fordham, 
commuting,” says one boy from a New 
York City suburb. Admission standards 
are high. Americans must not only have 
top school grades, but must also take St. 
Mike's “13th year” of high school (more 
English, math, science, languages) before 
becoming full-fledged collegians. They are 
then so well prepared, says one American 
professor of English, that he gives fresh- 
men the same Chaucer course that he used 
to give seniors and graduate students at 
Cornell. Many Americans still get through 
in four years because Canadian universities 
require only three years for a degree 
(honors students take an extra year). 

Unlike some U.S. Catholic colleges 
where priests get all the privileges, St. 
Mike’s lay teachers (one-third of the 
faculty) swing their weight. “Lay faculty 
have more to say here than at any other 
Catholic institution I know about,” says 
one American professor, who deserted 
Notre Dame for St. Mike’s. In philos- 
ophy, its strong point, St. Mike's out- 
shines all other Toronto colleges with 
22 courses. almost all taught by lay- 
men. “We approach philosophy from the 
scholarly, not the apologetic point of 
view,” says Professor Lawrence Lynch, 
head of the department. “We have a 
course called Contemporary Systematic 
Philosophy that doesn’t even touch on a 
Catholic philosopher.” Similarly, a com- 
pulsory “religious knowledge” course 
stresses such wide-ranging sources as the 
novels of J. D. Salinger. 

Broadening Vistas. Aiding such breadth 
is St. Mike’s proudest claim to intellec- 
tual distinction: its Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, launched by French 
Medievalist Etienne Gilson, who now 
commutes between Paris and Toronto. 
Generally recognized as tops of its kind in 
North America, the institute has produced 
at least too graduates now adding schol- 
arly luster to U.S. Catholic philosophy 
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ROBERT C. RAGSDALE 


GILSON 





departments. In addition, the university 
itself has set up new institutes—Slavic 
Islamic. East Asian—sharply broadening 


St. Mike's vistas. 
All this makes St. Mike's sure that its 


two-world formula is a first-rate cure for 





provincialism in Catholic education. Is 


there any good reason, many college ad 


ministrators wonder, why in an age of ecu 
menicism similar Catholic colleges could 
up at private U.S, 


not be set universities 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


$68,500-a-Year Schoolmaster 
Willis 


r for running Chicago's public schools 
With 
sent of the Chicago school board, he will 
work | 


head of 
the Massachusetts Education 





Benjamin C, » gets $48,500 a 





has taken on a second job the con 


weekends and vacations as 
Commission 
Raat 






seeks to retorm that states back 
tlic education svyster With his 
hting pay of $ Administra 
will earn $638.5 i year. The 


iation’s top-paid school superintendent 
thus becomes the nation’s highest-paid 
yublic official except for President Ken 
nedy, who gets Sic . 


TEXTBOOKS 
Better Well-Read Than Red 


that 
might make 


Paralyzed by the notion teaching 


sbout Communism some stu 


dents Communists. and frightened by 


cold war controversy, most U.S. high 
schools evaded the subject for a 


fter World War II. Now. the 


lag having elapsed and K} 


decade 


cultura 





ushchev having 


toned down Communist _ belligerence 


schools are beginning to see the task as a 


opportunity for their history 
ial studies departments 
example, An- 


Exeter—are doing all possible 
ibout Co 





best schools—for 


dover and 








tacts munism into 


Oo Weave 





regular histOrv courses; a gold mine oi 
their ideas is David Mallery’s Teaching 
thout Communism ( National Association 


of Independent Schools: 75¢ The worst 
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ire offering separate hate-Communism 
courses that indoctrinate more than they 

os “tp 2 et rH 
illuminate. Louisiana for example, OaSt-tO-COE 
teaches high school students the super- 


This sign means 


heated proposition that all Russians “are 
rhey are working 
day and night to destroy America.” 
Black-White Fallacy. The obvious need 
in areas with compulsory s is for 
the black-white fallacy. 


1 
Our ortal enemies... 


the most! 


cours 








texts that avoid 
An example of the 
Florida, where the legislature has ordered 


30 hours of “Ameri- 


scholar’s dilemma is 


high schools to offer 





inism v. Communisn in practice, cut- 
American history 
the evils, fal- | 
Ilse doctrines of Communism.” 
Textbook Adoption Commit- | 
texts, finally adopted 

books J. Edgar 


1 Study of Communism, 


six weeks out of 





‘s), with emphasis on 





icies and f 
Florida's 


tee considered t 





three levelheaded 
Hoover t 
Daniel N. Jacobs’ The Masks of Commu- 
nism, and The Meaning of Communism, 
this week by Time Inc.'s Sil- 
(Simon & 
bookstore 


new 


ublished 
Schuster car- 
The 
ind Jacobs books are adult-level 
the theory 
The Silver 


ver Burdett Co. 
ries a $3.95 
Hoover 


studies ol 


edition 


structure and spread 


Burdett book 
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of Communism. 


is Florida's “basic” text. Its author is 
Lire Staff Writer William J. Miller, in 1 
issociation with two noted Russian ex- ! SWIMMING POOL 


University’s L = 


ind Marshall D. Shulr 
ind Diplomacy. 
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Communisn 
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Henry 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
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vrong by capitalism's ability to purge its 


worst evils without revolution. 
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With sweep and color, the book tells 
how r pis joa from a a iret ia BANQUET FACILITIES 
dent into a fiery revolutionist after the 
ezarist police killed his brother. In detail 
the authors unfold the subsequent chain 


of tragedies: Lenin's minority-party pow- 





‘r grab in 191 ilin’s further 


verver- 





sion of Marxist ideals. Russia’s national- 
World War II and its 


postwar imperialism le 


istic heroism in 
the chilling strugg 








for Kremlin power after Stalin's death 





ind the sh rp differences among Commu of the finest 


nist countries. Adlai Stevenson praises the 








The Master Hosts sign is your emblem 
motor-hotels accommoda- 
tions. Wherever you see the bright gold 
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factual appraisal.” : Th 
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he book calmly views Comn st sub s . 





version in the U.S. as a problem for re 


sponsible law agencies, criticizes the “near- for the name Master Hosts 
hysterical excesses” of congressional in . . , 

eI Coast...Guaranteed America's 
vestigations in the 1950s. In contrast to 


Motor-Hotels! 
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persistent failures of per 





formance.” notably in For a free international Master Hosts 
Motor-Hotel Directory, write 
MASTER HOSTS, Dept. 1-8 


6000 Camp Bowie Bivd., Fort Worth 16, Texas 
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consumer goods, the authors point to U.S. 


capitalism's rejuvenating anti-Depression 
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now “fight back by supporting the use of 
our nation’s resources in helping others.” 

The Meaning of Communism skims 
some important history much too fast: 
little space is given to Communism’s take- 
over of China. Nor does it tackle the 
enigmatic appeal that Communism has in 
so many other backward countries—their 
dogged belief that fast industrialization 
comes from collectivism rather than capi- 
talism. But the book cannot help being 
a boon in the hundreds of U.S. public 
schools where even now Asian and Euro- 
pean history are practically unknown. 
Hopefully, it will spur young readers to 
learn a lot more on their own. 





Little wheels make the rounds fast 
for the world’s largest delivery service 


The three little wheels of a Cushman light utility vehicle 
can save money while making the rounds in your delivery 
operation. Cushman vehicles identical to the familiar ones used 
by the United States Post Office Department are available for 
commercial use. 


The low initial cost and rugged long life makes a Cushman 
Truckster the economical answer for hundreds of different uses 
on city streets — delivering, vending and municipal. Cushman 
three-wheeled vehicles offer an outstanding advantage unmatched 
by any other delivery vehicles—they’re easy to park! You can 
park a Cushman Truckster in a space you can hardly even see 
from the cab of other vehicles. And you can maneuver in re- 
stricted areas — turn around in a space no bigger than your 
office; squirm through spaces no more than 50” wide. 


For delivering everything from appliances to pizzas, Cush- 
man three-wheeled Trucksters offer the economical solution. 





fOMAS D- STEVEN 
PRESIDENT KEENEY 
A big bet on 10%. 


ADMISSIONS 


Tom Sawyer at Brown 

“We deliberately admit a number of 
students who are not objectively quali- 
fied.” says President Barnaby Keeney of 
hard-to-crack Brown University, express- 
ing the Ivy League’s growing doubts about 
pure grades as the gauge of who gets in. 
Keeney wants to find out what kind of 
“academic risk” is really worth betting on. 

This week Brown—with $155,000 of 
Ford Foundation money—launches a pio- 
neering study to survey all of its 3.300 
graduates between 1947 and 1952 to meas- 
ure their life. The goal: an 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKSTER® Widely used 
in industry, Cushman three-wheeled Trucksters 
carry big payloads like this welding rig through 
narrow spaces in factory aisles; move men and 
materials at money-saving speeds, 


ELECTRIC GOLFSTER.® Most popular golf 
car on the courses is this Cushman Electric 
Golfster, part of the complete Cushman Golf 
Car line. This is the “Choice of Champions” 
that out-performs all others. 


Check the Yellow Pages under “Trucks, Industrial’ for your nearest Cushman Dealer, 
or write direct for complete information. 


CUSHMAR MOTORS 


“the big name in little wheels” 


951 NORTH 21ST UNCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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& OWVISION OF OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 


answer to why many did resoundingly 
well despite poor school records. After 
analyzing the qualities that drive such 
students, Brown hopes to use them as new 
criteria in admissions, Over a four-year 
period, 10°% of each freshman class will 
consist of seeming risks—men not strictly 
academic but unusually vigorous, humor- 
ous, mature or original. As one Brown 
official puts it: “Thus do the Lord and 
Barnaby Keeney provide for the Tom 
Sawyers of the land.” 
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TCA has more flights to more places in Canada than all other airlines combined 


FLY THE ROLLS-ROYCE WAY TO CANADA 


On Trans-Canada Air Lines, every plane to Canada 
is Rolls-Royce powered for supreme reliability, 
smoothness and speed. 

The service is Rolls-Royce standard, too — TCA’s 
Welcome Bienvenue hospitality is famous. And 
TCA has more flights to more places in Canada than 
all other airlines combined. So many flights, in fact, 
that it’s almost as convenient as having a chauffeur- 


driven Rolls-Royce at your beck and call. But there’s 
nothing Rolls-Royce about TCA’s fares. You’ll find 
them a pleasant surprise. You pay no more than on 
other airlines. 

See your Travel Agent or phone your local TCA office in Boston, 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, 
Miami, Detroit / Windsor, Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF CANADA, THINK OF 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (&) AIR CANADA 
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JAZZ 
Joy at the Last 


If his heart had been lighter while he 
lived, they would have played Didn’t He 
Ramble? as they marched 
cemetery. But John Casimir was 
man, and when he was buried in 
Orleans, the surviving 
Young Tuxedo Brass Band left his grave- 


iway from the 


a sober 
New 


members of his 


side in silence. 

Widow's Wai, Casimir, who died this 
month at 64, led his band for 4o years. 
Most of their work was playing in street 
and no one in New 
funeral work like 
John Casimir. Over the years, his friends 
said, Casimir learned the knack of arriv- 
ing at a sickbed just after the priest and 
just before the hearse. If the victim 
looked sick enough, Casimir would give 
him a quarter. “Go buy yourself some ice 
cream,” he would say cheerily, tipping his 
hat to the dying man’s family. Everyone 
knew that a quarter from Casimir had the 
chill of the grave on it. At funerals, the 
band would play John Casimir’s Whoopin’ 
Blues, and the woebegone wail of Casi- 
mir’s clarinet sounded like a widow's cry 
against the big brassy shout of his band. 

In his last year, Casimir’s band began 
playing sit-down music in a club called 
Preservation Hall. Now, taking turns with 
other jazzmen of their greying generation, 
his Young Tuxedo musicians play to at- 
tentive audiences who come to tune stu- 





parades for funerals, 


Orleans could line up 





dents’ ears to the originators of New 
Orleans jazz. For many players, though 
they have spent their lives in jazz, a job 


at Preservation Hall means the first real 
payday in a long time. The hall is man- 
aged by Allan and Sandra Jaffe, two jazz 
connoisseurs from Philadelphia, who run 
it as a labor of love. At the door, cus- 
tomers contribute what they care to. 


Lips That Fail. Most of the men are 
well over 60, and all are traditional play- 
ers of the New Orleans style—a_ rick-a- 
tick-tick. free-moving jazz form that is 
the noblest Dixieland. The 
oldest regular is Papa John Joseph, 85 
who still plays a mean bass and is a vet- 
eran of the old Kid Ory and King Oliver 
bands. Papa plays in the 
company of such old regulars as Trum- 
peter Punch Miller, 68, and Clarinetist 
George Lewis, 62. Lewis is among the few 
jazz pioneers still living. The clarinet on 
which he composed his classic Burgundy 
Street Blues 
New Orleans Jazz Museum. 

Moved by the revival of interest in the 
New Orleans Atlantic Records is 
putting out ‘Jazz at Preservation 
Hall” albums, but such efforts come along 
very late. The old generation is thinning 
out. Casimir’s death followed the deaths 
of Clarinetist Steve Angrum and Drum- 
mer Chinee Foster. The jazz played by 
the remaining old men limps along on 
failing lips and shortened breath. But 
even so, the music at Preservation Hall 
is often better than an echo of what used 
like the Whoopin’ Blues, it is a 
cheerful way of saying goodbye. 


NEW FACES 
She Knows What She Means 


When Barbra Streisand talks, she gets 
lost in the trackless deserts of her bur- 
geoning vocabulary. “Creativity is like a 
part of perversion,” she will begin, “like a 
thing that goes inward for emotion, not 
responsively, because intellect is bad for 
what I do.” Such thoughts always bring 
her to a helpless “Know what I mean?” 
And no one ever does. But when she sings, 
everyone knows exactly what she means: 
even with a banal song, she can hush a 


ancestor ot 


Creole jazz 


has a place of honor in the 


stvle 
some 





to be 





SESSION AT PRESERVATION HALL 
Rick-a-tick-tick for the lately sick. 
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BARBRA STREISAND 


orrow in “He y Day 


room as if she really had something worth 
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saying. 

Last week at Manhattan's Blue Angel 
she cast timid eyes at the ceiling as if Ma- 
jor Bowes’s cane were about to rip down 
from the attic. She squirmed onto a stool 
and let her coltish legs dangle, ankles 
flapping. She twisted bony fingers through 
her hair and blessed her audience with a 
tired smile. Then she sang—and at the 
first note, her voice erased all the gawki- 
ness of her presence onstage. 

Only 20 and a singer for barely three 
years, Barbra seldom hits a note on pitch 
but she slides into tune with such grace 
that her quavers often sound intended. 
Much as she denies learning from other 
singers, her style is unmistakably Lena 
Horne’s, and she makes superb use of it. 
She closes her show with a slow version of 
Happy Days Are Here Again that lends 
the song an ambivalent sorrow only a 
very wise girl could dream up. 

Born in Brooklyn, she did not make her 
first trip to Manhattan until she was 14. 
She had only a few hours of nightclub 
singing behind her when she was cast in a 
part on Broadway in last year’s / Can Get 
/t for You Wholesale. She stole the show 
with a number ¢ illed Miss Varmelstein, 
and has been intent on musical comedy 
ever since. “I don’t think 
and the nuclear thing.” she says, starting 
off on another trip into the unknown. “I 
don’t want to cut off the emotion becaus 
I just know the things. I deal in 
know what I mean? 


MOVIES 
The Hard Way 


The best U.S. 
(Time, Dec. 28) 
and director 


about space 


sensory 


the senses 


motion picture of 196 
was created by a writer 
Who had never made a film 
One of its principals had never 
In a movie. Even the cameraman 
had shot nothing more lofty than a T\ 
commercial. 

Eighteen 
Sarah = Lawr 








belore, 


acted 


months ago, a_ 19-year-old 
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Life insurance ts one of two things that 


encrease tn value as ‘you Srow older!” 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A message of special interest 
for young men and women 
by OR. JOHN W VANDERWILT 


President, Colorado School of Mines 


a pc SANDS Of years ago, a wise man 
named Aristotle said that education 
is the best provision for old age. 

“As an educator, naturally I agree... 
but not one hundred per cent. There is 
no doubt in my mind that life insurance 
is another vitally important provision, 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER, Dr. Vanderwilt purchased his first NML policy 


32 years ago. 


“Curiously enough, education and life 
insurance are like two sides of the same 
coin. Each, in my experience, fortifies 
a man against the cross-winds and 
storms of life. 


“Yet they are strikingly different. 
Education is something a man has to 
work at all of his days. Life insurance 
demands no such dedication. It increases 
in value without constant attention. It is 
simple. It is effective. It is one of the 
few ways I have found that a man can 


Today, he owns four policies with this company 


increase his assets without risk and 
without special skills. 

“In fact, I know of no surer way to 
protect my family, insure my own peace 
of mind, than the growing nest egg of 
dollars, available to me at any time in 
the cash value of my policies, 

“In my book, education and life in- 
Surance are important assets to every 
man, From personal experience I know 
that both invariably increase in value as 
you grow older.” 


the NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE /usurance Company 


MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


“BECAUSE THERE 1S A DIFFERENCE" 





Lhere ts a difference! 


College 
dollars” 

do more at 
Northwestern 


Mutual 


|, (pest Northwestern Mutual policy- 
owner-parents build college funds 
for their children with policies of perma- 
nent life insurance. 

Their reasoning is simple. The savings 
habit is positive. The increase in cash 
value is steady. And the safety is excep- 
tional. 

More importantly, these people know 
that Northwestern Mutual specializes in 
permanent life insurance—with high 
dividend return and high cash values. 

Interest earned on company invest- 
ments is now at a 28-year high. In fact, 
dividends to policyowners in 1962 
were $101,500,000—or 28°, of the money 
received in premiums during 1961. 

Also—Northwestern Mutual has long 
been a leader in low net cost: providing a 
maximum amount of high-quality per- 
manent life insurance for a minimum 
amount of money. 

These are just a few of the many 
reasons why more and more parents put 
their “college dollars” to work at North- 
western Mutual. 

Talk to the NML agent nearest you 
(he’s in the phone book) about planning 
for your children’s college education. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


7 | bought a book called Lisa and David, 


read it, and showed it to her mother. It 
was a short novel by a Brooklyn psychi- 
atrist, actually little more than two case 
histories with dialogue. about a curative 
love that develops between two teen-age 
children in a suburban mental home. The 
mother was Eleanor Perry. 46, who had 
spent the time she could spare from 
child rearing in writing plays; one of her 
scripts (The Third Best Sport) had once 
had a moderate run on Broadway. 

Mrs. Perry showed Lisa and David to 
Frank Perry, 32, her second husband and 
formerly an associate producer at New 
York’s Theater Guild. He decided the 
story had high dramatic possibilities but 
realized that it would never work as a 
play, being far too fragmentary in its 
details, too much a series of swift sketches 
covering a full year in time. It should do 
beautifully as a movie. But who would 
write the script? Who would direct? They 
looked at each other. “Why not?” 

Mrs. Perry turned the doctor's novel 
into a fully developed screenplay, suc- 
cessfully inventing many scenes to fulfill. 
rather than simply fill out, the story. 
It was a very nice piece of work, and 
when the Perrys tried to get the backing 
of a major studio, they were not—as 
custom would have it—turned away icily 
by the crass boobs of Hollywood. They 
were just turned away. It lacked size, and 
the great paradox of movie financing is 
that it’s easy to milk fortunes out of 
Hollywood for high-budget stupenda- 
ganzas, but next to impossible to get a 





couple of hundred thousand for a low- 
budget picture. “We can’t afford to make 
small pictures,” said U.A. “We have too 
much overhead.” The dimensions of the 
Perrys’ story were necessarily small, and 
Hollywood could only have suffocated it 
anyway as a Blazing Psychodrama in Odd 
A-O with, say. Yul Brynner and Bette 
Davis as David and Lisa. 

Employee Relations. So the Perrys 
took to the streets and sold their movie 
to small investors at $312.50 a slice. 
Broadway plays often crawl onto the 
boards that way, and that was the world 
the Perrys knew. Strange grapes were 
often dangled before the couple. One man 
said he would come through with about 
$100,000 if the Perrys would add a rape 
and a seduction to the script. Another 
fellow handed them a worthless check for 
$50,000. 

But the money was raised. The next 
problem was a location. Through one po- 


, tential backer, the Perrys and their pro- 


ducer, Paul Heller, heard of the old 
Clothier mansion in Wynnewood on Phil- 
adelphia’s Main Line, lately vacated by 
a starchy prep school for girls. The Perrys 
made a $2,000 donation to the Armenian 
church group that had taken the place 
over—and they were in. Many movies 
drag on for weeks. months, and sometimes 
years in the making. This one was shot 
in 25 days—because it had to be if the 
money was to hold out. The Perrys pro- 
jected each day’s rushes on two sheets of 
shelf paper tacked to the wall of their 
room in the Haverford Inn, 





WALTER DARAN 
ELeaAnor & FRANK Perry 


The best—without Odd A-O. 


Their casting methods were equally un- 
pretentious. Janet Margolin (Lisa) was 
an 18-year-old whose credits were in tele- 
vision and on Broadway until the Perrys 
picked her from a group of about 1,000 
candidates. As David, Keir Dullea (pro- 
nounced Duh-lay) was seeing himself in 
a starring role for the first time. Howard 
Da Silva, who plays the chief psychiatrist 
effectively enough to destroy the -beard- 
and-couch cliché, was making his first 
picture since being blacklisted a dozen 
years ago for defying the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Most of 
the supporting cast were amateurs seined 
from Philadelphia dramatic groups, or 
girl friends of members of the crew stuck 
into the film just to maintain employee 
relations, 

Sudden Pals, It seemed a chicken-wire 
operation if ever there was one. But the 
result is stunning. Movies about mental 
illness have often shown considerable 
clinical insight, but this one is a love 
story with a clinical background, and the 
love itself heals two young minds where 
mere insight could never have helped. 
The Perrys took David and Lisa to the 
1962 Venice Film Festival and won a 
prize for the best film by a new director. 
At the San Francisco International Film 
Festival, Dullea and Margolin were 
named best actor and actress. 

Wiser than most, the Perrys say they 
will never do a psychological film again. 
Meanwhile, they are looking for a new 
story to tell, They are up to their elbows 
in sudden pals, people with scripts, agents 
with visions of new El Dorados. One 
agent said he could make Frank Perry a 
director at any major studio, starting off 
with modest $4,000,000 films. The Perrys 
explained that they want to remain small 
businessmen, in effect, and would like to 
make their next picture for about $4o00.- 
ooo. “What are you?” said the agent over 
his shoulder. “A couple of beatniks?” 
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ART 





Comic Cosmic 


Lyonel Feininger is so well known for 
his prismatic paintings of land, sea and 
city scenes that his earlier career as a 
major caricaturist is all but forgotten. 
Though born in the U.S. and always a 
U.S. citizen, he went to Berlin in 1894, 
started working for German newspapers, 
made himself Germany's foremost car- 
toonist. He had a gift for whimsy and 
fantasy that stayed with him right up to 


COLLECTION. MUSEUM OF MODERN ABT. NEW YORK 
2 The Chicago Sunday Tribune. 
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FEININGER 
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UNcLe Ferntncer’s Cuicaco Desut 
Later, the universe. 


1956, when he died at 84. The gift is 
charmingly displayed in a new show 
called “The Intimate World of Lyonel 
Feininger.”” at Manhattan's Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Most of the exhibit’s watercolors, 
drawings, prints and toys still belong to 
Feininger’s widow Julia, and his sons, 
Painter Lux, Photographer Andreas and 
Laurence, a priest. The museum's print 
curator, William Lieberman, persuaded 
the family to let them be shown for the 
first time. The most surprising works are 
the colored comics pages done in Ger- 
many for the Chicago Sunday Tribune in 
1906. For the first cartoon, Feininger 
drew a caricature of himself holding his 
cast of characters by strings like mario- 
nettes. He called himself “Uncle Feining- 
er,” and his cast included the Kin-der- 
Kids and the appealing Wee Willie Wink- 
ie, who thought that every object in the 
world—trees, trains, puddles and clouds 
—had faces and feelings just like people. 

According to his biographer, Hans Hess, 
Feininger even as a child could find “mys- 
teries in the recesses of buildings and 
strange figures walking on the roofs and 
in the streets.’ He recorded these in a 
series of sketches of scrawled little figures 
doing every sort of everyday act from 
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walking in the rain to gazing at a rainbow. 
Feininger also saw mystery in the ma- 
chine, but his machines tended to come 
either from the past or from way off in 
the future. His nostalgic Old Locomotive 
is almost like a person—a gallant, super- 
annuated old gentleman that keeps chug- 
ging along out of sheer determination and 
stubborn pride. 

At first sight, all this seems far re- 
moved from Feininger’s great work, his 
architectural paintings, in which subtly 
shaded planes of color seem to reach back 
into endless space. But even in the little 
wooden sculptures that he gave away to 
friends, there is the sense that only 
through distortion can one see reality, 
and that since reality changes constantly, 
distortion of some sort must imply that 
change. The comic and the cosmic artist 
were not so far apart, and Feininger the 
painter was always grateful to Feininger 
the cartoonist. “Far be it from me,” he 
said, “to underrate those important years 
as a comics draftsman. They were my 
only discipline.” 


Pictures of Dreams 

Kenzo Okada has—at the age of 60—a 
secret, invisible, inexhauStible and almost 
magic source of images for his painting: 
memories of his dreams when he was 
young. He seems to have forgotten most 
of his wakeful activities—instead he re- 
calls that in Tokyo his life “was lonely 
and full of dreams,” and during his stu- 
dent days in Paris, “I fell in love with a 
different girl every day, and mostly I 
dreamed.” Last week a_ collection of 
Okada’s dreams was on display at M.I.T.’s 
Hayden Library in Cambridge, Mass. In 
style and a»preach, Okada has changed 
little over the !ast G cade, but happily this 
is all for the best. His abstractions have 
been and are today among the most beau- 
tiful in the U.S. 

Before he came to the U.S. in 1950, 
Okada derivec his forms from landscapes 
and figures: “. . -rked with the object.” 
But for a man who ultimately decided 
that he wanted to paint the interior of 
his own mind, the object merely inhibited 
the necessary flight of fancy. And so Oka- 
da turned to abstraction, which he calls 
“the Western way” but his Western way 
still keeps the flavor of Japan. 

When he and his wife Kimi are not in 
their Greenwich Village apartment, they 
are apt to be in their old frame house in 
rural Rensselaerville, 28 miles from Alba- 
ny. “It is just like Japan,” says Okada. 
“The moors, the quiet, unhurried country- 
side. We even have a waterfall in front.” 
Kimi was once a dress designer, but when 
she ventures to make suggestions about 
her husband's designs, Okada becomes 
jokingly stern. “When Kimi tries to help, 
she helps too much,” says he, making his 
thumb and forefingers snap open and shut 
to suggest a yacketing mouth. 

Okada works on as many as five can- 
vases at a time, wandering from one to 
another in bare feet. He uses knives, fin- 






gers, pieces of wood, rollers, “and, of 
course, I also have brushes.’ When he has 
“a feeling of one of my dreams,” he be- 
gins to paint. He has no advance knowl- 
edge of how his canvas should come out, 
and thus his composition can grow natu- 
rally, “Without knowing is the best way 
to create something,” he says. 

Often an Okada painting will suggest a 
bit of landscape or sky, but sometimes, as 
in Memories, the images simply float 
across the canvas like some sort of exqui- 
site flotsam. In the last five years, Okada’s 
palette has grown increasingly muted, and 
his colors have a weathered look as if 
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OxabaA at Work 
At times, a brush. 


time had washed over them again and 
again, giving them that frail grace that 
comes only with great age. Nothing is 
consciously organized; it is Okada’s 
achievement that, in the end, everything 
still seems in place. This is the chaotic 
logic of a remotely remembered dream. 


Bargain Debasement? 

In an ornate Paris hotel room, a trio of 
men, all but lost in a crowd of artists and 
their works, peered at canvases spread 
before them and then at one another. 
“You like?” boomed the tall one with the 
familiar face. “I like. We'll buy the lot,” 
said the one in the short sports coat. The 
third man, in a dark suit, scribbled 
checks. The process took about an hour, 
cost $5,000, and added another 100 paint- 
ings, sketches and etchings to the stock- 
pile of something called the Vincent Price 
Collection, Inc. 

The familiar face was Price, veteran of 
more than so films and a collector for 30 
years. The short sports coat was Harry 
Sundheim Jr., a Chicago businessman and 
also a collector. The dark suit was Lester 
Salkow, a Los Angeles theatrical agent 
who is Price’s business manager. The three 
were buying original art for Sears, Roe- 
buck, which will sell it to the public 
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TIME,” which Okada began with no knowledge ¢ 
final composition, suggests landscape from Japan’s past. 


MEMORIES,” which also got its title after completion 
evokes kind of images that might float through the mind. 











along with snow removers, Oxford cloth 
shirts, storm windows and mink coats. 

Sears started selling original art (in 
stores, not by catalogue) last fall as part 
of its program of self-sophistication, The | 
pictures sold so well that now Sears is in 
the art dodge big. The originator of the 
idea was George H. Struthers, vice presi- 
dent for merchandising, who enlisted his | 
friend Sundheim, who in turn enlisted 
Price. ‘My whole life has been spent in 
trying to interest people in fine art.” says 
Price, and after bulk buying all over the 
U.S., he moved across the Atlantic. 

His buying spree in Paris left the Right 
Bank gasping across the Seine at the Left. 
In the austere Berggruen Galeries the trio 
waltzed in, snapped up 50 lithographs. 
Steaming into another gallery, they flab- | 
bergasted the owner by buying up, at 
33°C off, all the works of an unknown 
Sunday painter, Within hours after their 








PRICE (CENTER) IN Paris* 


Right off the rack. 


arrival in Paris, word of their vacuum- 
cleaner technique spread around the town, 
and the work began coming to them in 
their hotel. “They've started bringing 
their mothers’ brothers’ and ex- 
wives’ paintings in now.” said Price at 
one point. Their average rate of buying 
was 500 works a day. 

No matter how discriminating a con- 
noisseur might be, it is doubtful that 
he can buy so fast and still maintain the 
quality that Price genuinely wants. What 
was meant to be a basement bargain in 
art could easily become bargain debase- 
ment. But still, the public is buying. “In 
square old Pasadena,” says Price, ‘3,000 | 
people came to the Sears art show, and | 
180 paintings were sold in one night. 
They're not buying for investment; 
they're buying for pleasure.” It’s a pleas- 
ure for Sears too, 


wives’ 


* In background, Mrs. Price; at upper right, 
Sundheim 
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Oompah Insurance 


for the Champion Green Bay Packers 
is provided by The Phoenix of Hartford 


When Vince Lombardi’s Green Bay 
Packers take the field, they generally 
win the game. 


To protect the tools of victory — 
from the band’s biggest tuba to the 
front-office typewriters, from Paul 
Hornung’s helmet to Jim Taylor’s 
cleats—the 1962 Champion Packers 
rely on Phoenix of Hartford Fire 
and Inland Marine Insurance, sup- 





plied by their Independent Phoenix 
Agent in Green Bay. 


Whether you call the signals for a 
ball team, a brewery, or a ballistic- 
missile plant, your Independent 
Phoenix Agent can create complete 


protection for your property, your 
products, and your profits—whether 
it covers your car, your home, or 
your company. Call him today! 


* Phoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO, e THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. « EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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RELIGION 
THE BIBLE 


Relevance of the Prophets 

Many of the Old Testament prophets 
must have seemed odd indeed. Jeremiah, 
by his own admission, had a tremor “like 
a drunken man” (Jeremiah 23: 9), and 
Isaiah “walked naked and barefoot three 
years” (Isaiah 20: 3). Many of their Jew- 
ish contemporaries were skeptical of the 
prophets—and some people are skeptical 
still. Literary critics may see Isaiah as 
nothing more than a wild Hebrew bard, 
and psychoanalysts may explain the pos- 
turings and mutters of Hosea as the up- 
shot of repressed sexual feelings. 

In a new book, one of the world’s most 
illustrious Jewish theologians puts the 
prophets back into place as the first men 
to speak some bedrock ideas of Western 
thought. Abraham Joshua Heschel, 56, 
professor of Jewish ethics and mysticism 
at Manhattan's Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. writes in The Prophets (Harper & 
Row: $6) that if those peculiar ancients 
claimed to speak for God himself, their 
message is indeed worthy of the Crea- 
tor. For they preached the dignity of 
the world’s poor and downtrodden, and 
warned unjust men that God _ himself 
cared about what happened on earth. 

A Personal God, Modern man finds it 
hard to sympathize with the prophets, 
Heschel argues. largely because Biblical 
thinking is so alien to his own. Unlike 
the Greek philosophers, or even Judaeo- 
Christian theologians of later years, the 
prophets did not think of God as a first 
cause or prime mover but as a person; 
they were unconcerned with what God is 
but cared only for what he does and says. 
Unlike the mystics. the prophets did not 
express the ineffable glory of God, but 
spoke of specific situations—the machina- 
tions of Jewish foreign policy, or the 
selling of debtors into slavery during the 
reign of King Jeroboam I (circa 786- 
746 B.C.), Isaiah, for example, declares 
that the Almighty will condemn a mili- 
tary alliance between Israel and Egypt 

Woe to the rebellious children, says 

the Lord, 

Whe carry out a plan that is not from 

Me, 

Who turn an alliance not of My spirit, 

Adding sin to sin; 

Who set out to go down to Egypt, 

Without asking for My counsel. 

The prophets saw these incidents as 
symptoms; the disease was the corrupt 
state of Israel. Their cure was angry elo- 
quence. “To us,” Heschel writes, “a single 
act of injustice—cheating in business, ex- 
ploitation of the poor—is slight; to the 
prophets, a disaster. To us injustice is 
injurious to the welfare of the people; to 
the prophets it is a deathblow to exist- 
ence: to us, an episode; to them, a catas- 
trophe, a threat to the world.” 

The explanation of this supranatural 
fury. Heschel says. lies in the prophets’ 
claim to be surrogates for God. In their 
writings, they expressed both their own 
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JEREMIAH BY CHAGALL 
The human situation is a divine emergency. 


anger and divine wrath as well; their mis- 
sion was to make known this “divine 
pathos’—God's concern for the world— 
to men. “Prophecy,” Heschel writes, “is 
the voice that God has lent to the silent 
agony, a voice to the plundered poor. 
God is raging in the prophet’s words.” 
Their distinction “was to sense the human 
situation as a divine emergency.” 

Lesson for Today. Yet though the 
prophets have gone, still “the world is 
dark, and human agony is excruciating.” 
Although Heschel does not expressly ar- 
gue it in his book, he believes that man 
today is called upon to be prophetlike— 
last week in Chicago he was a mordant 
critic of religion's ineffectiveness in U.S. 
race questions (see below). Born in War- 
saw, the descendant of a long line of Ha- 
sidic rabbis, Heschel earned his doctorate 
at the University of Berlin, but was ex- 
pelled by the Nazis to Poland in 1938. He 
left for England six weeks before the out- 
break of World War II. arrived in the 
U.S. in togo. and bas taught at Jewish 
Theological Seminary since 1945. 

Heschel first turned to the study of the 
prophets as a university student, when he 
was repelled by the aridity of contempo- 
rary philosophy. He has since spent most 
of his energies defending “the intellectual 
relevance of the Bible.” Heschel argues 
that the secular disciplines of philosophy 
or science are no help to man in solving 
the ultimate riddles of life. “Marx and 
Freud are interesting.” he says. “but in 
extreme situations, such as in dealing with 
good and evil, do they lead anywhere? 
Science presupposes a certain aspect of 
being, but is it the ultimate?” Heschel 
answers no, and says that in the long run 
of time, “the prophet may be more rele- 
vant than the scientist.” 


THE CHURCHES 
"That Awful Fatalism" 


The churches of the U which have 
never summoned enough resolution, origi- 
nality or unity to help the country signif- 
icantly in dealing with racial discrimina- 
tion, last week in Chicago held their first 
National Conference on Religion and 
Race—and proved themselves still unable 
to offer much wisdom. 

The dominant mood of the four-day 
mecting, attended by 1.000 delegates and 
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observers from 65 Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish groups, was what one 
participant called “that awful fatalism.” 
The Rev. Will D. Campbell, former chap- 
lain at Ole Miss and an executive of the 
National Council of Churches, said flatly 
that “it is too late now for us to es- 
tablish harmonious relationships between 
the races on a worldwide scale.” In his 
prepared text. distributed but prudent- 
ly omitted from the spoken version, 
Campbell claimed that racial hatred has 
reached such a pitch that “in our genera- 
tion white children will be marched into 
gas chambers by dark-skinned masters, 
clutching their little toys to their breasts 
in Auschwitz fashion.” In the same mood, 
Episcopal Layman William Stringfellow 
gloomed that “the most practical thing 
to do now is weep.” 

Such doleful hand wringing left many 
churchmen aghast. and at the conference's 
end, delegates approved a_ well-meant 
“Appeal to the Conscience of the Ameri- 
can People.’ which called for a reign of 
justice, love. courage and prayer in which 
“voting rights and equal protection of the 
law will everywhere be enjoyed” and “the 
wounds of past injustices will not be used 
as excuses for new ones.” The call to ac- 
tion was not binding on any of the reli- 
gious groups represented. 


THE CLERGY 
"Incorrigible Optimist" 

“Length of life has very little real sig- 
nificance,” Arthur Judson Brown once 
said, “What's really important is the qual- 
ity.” The life of Dr. Brown had lots of 
both, He was 106 on his birthday Dec. 3, 
six weeks before his death. and back of 
that lay a solid career as a prime mover 
of Christian missionary work, as a found- 
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er of the ecumenical movement, as a life- 
long advocate of Christian peace on earth 
among men of good will. 

Presbyterian Missionary Brown once 
jovially compared himself to Satan in the 
Book of Job, who spent considerable time 
“going to and fro in the earth, and walk- 
ing up and down in it.” He was born in 
Holliston, Mass., and never lost his love 
for the hard old New England way of life, 
with its boiled dinners and God-fearing 
Sundays. He admired the iron and cer- 
tainty of the traditional Calvinist the- 
ology, “stern and rockbound” like the 
coast of Maine. 

Brown studied at Lane Theological 
Seminary in Cincinnati, spent twelve 
years as a pastor in Ripon, Wis., Oak 
Park, Ill., and Portland, Ore., before his 
election in 1895 as administrative secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 


eign Missions. “A divided church cannot | 


save the world,” Brown said, and with 
that in mind he helped organize one of 
the landmark events of 20th century 
Christian history: the Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference of 1g00, which took 
the first major step toward ending the 
wasteful competition of church missions. 

Brown served 34 years as secretary of 
the Missions Board, “thankful to have a 
part in the movement for human better- 
ment.” He produced what is still the clas- 
sic guide to the essential meaning of pas- 
toral life abroad, The Foreign Mission- 
ary. At the behest of his friend Herbert 
Hoover, Brown helped establish a number 
of World War I relief committees— 
notably Near East Relief, which raised 


more than $116 million to assist 1,500,000 | 


war-dispossessed refugees. 


Spry and witty, Brown remained “an | 


incorrigible optimist,’ whose concern for 
cold war crises never destroyed his belief 


that the power of righteousness is great- | 


er than the power of evil. “Despite our 
inner conflicts and tensions and our outer- 
space contests,” he would say, “we're 
going to survive. We'll not only survive; 
we will prevail.” 





Dr. BROWN (IN THE °208) 
Length of life, and quality. 
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Surest way to get best 
engine performance is 
always to use Quaker 
State in your car. Re- 
fined only from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, this 
years-ahead motor oil 
keeps your car on the 
road, out of the repair 
shop—and saves you 
money. Always insist on 
Quaker State, the best 
engine life preserver. 


QUAKER STATE 
OIL REFINING CORPORATION 


OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








Every Mutual Benefit Life policy of current issue 
provides that return of part of the annual premium 
for the period beyond the date of death shall be 
determined on a daily basis. This means that your 
beneficiary receives full value for the premiums 
you’ve paid—in fact, the largest possible return. It’s 
a Mutual Benefit Life guarantee. For more informa- 
tion about this and other unique features, write for 
our ‘‘Seven Significant Benefits.’’ 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 
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THEY'RE HAVING A GREAT TIME 


(so is all of Cleveland) 


WBZ + WBZ-TV BOSTON + WINS NEW YORK « WJZ-TV BALTIMORE » KYW- KYW-TV CLEVELAND 
KDKA + KDKA-TV PITTSBURGH +» WIND CHICAGO « WOWO FORT WAYNE « KPIX SAN FRANCISCO 


Mike Douglas and Dr. Frank Baxter, Rudolph 
Bing, Vivian Blaine, Joe E. Brown, Pat Carroll, 
Dagmar, Arlene Dahl, Linda Darnell, Denise 
Darcel, Yvonne DeCarlo, Johnny Desmond, Billy 
DeWolff, Mike DiSalle, Mrs. Cyrus Eaton, Dr. 
Bergen Evans, Joe Garagiola, Dody Goodman, 
Dick Gregory, George Jessel, Helen Hayes, Ben 
Hecht, James Hoffa, Julius LaRosa. Art Linkletter, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., José Melas, Louis Nye, Pat 
O’Brien, Dennis O'Keefe. Frank Parker, Drew 
Pearson, Carmel Quinn, Jackie Robinson, Richard 
Rodgers, Maxie Rosenbloom, Walter Slezak. Dr. 
Benjamin Spock, Jan Sterling. Jack Teagarden, 
Dr. Edward Teller, Forrest Tucker, Vivian Vance, 
Margaret Whiting, Henny Youngman. 

They're only some of the nationally known 
participants appearing on The Mike Douglas 
Show, a Cleveland daytime television program seen 
live Monday through Friday for 90 minutes on 
KYW-TV. Some of them have done week-long 
co-host shots. All have had a chance to take part 





in discussions, to interview other guests and studio 
audiences, to express their own opinions. 

Cleveland really has something to be excited 
about! The Mike Douglas Show is big on enter- 
tainment. It’s big on public information. It's big 
on current, topical, and provocative content. And 
it’s locally produced. 

What KYW-TV is doing in Cleveland reflects 
the WBC group as a whole. Westinghouse stations 
afe encouraged to create exciting, local television 
programs to supplement their network schedules. 
Like the unique pantomime of Lorenzo and His 
Friends in Baltimore. The John Reed King Show 
every morning in Pittsburgh. The crime documen- 
tary series, Works of Darkness, in San Francisco. 
Live telecasts of Cleveland Symphony and Cleve- 
land Play House performances. Boomtown, from 
Rex Trailer’s “ranch” in Boston. 

Such programs arouse community interest. 
They demonstrate daily the fact that community 
responsibility evokes community response. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. °e® 

















MODERN LIVING 





RESTAURANTS 
What's a Waitress? 


Thirty years ago, Federal Judge John 
M. Woolsey decided that Ulysses was not 
obscene on the grounds that it was a work 
of art. Last week New York State Su- 
preme Court Justice Arthur G. Klein de- 
cided that a seminaked waitress is not 
obscene on the grounds that it does not 
matter, 

Justice Klein was considering the case 
of the Bunny, the look-but-don't-touch 
feature of the Playboy Clubs, which have 
proliferated across the country like rab- 
bits in the past few years. Manhattan's 
club cost $3,500,c00 and had already got- 
ten a restaurant license from the state. 
But City License Commissioner Bernard 
J. O'Connell denied the club a cabaret 
license, arguing that the Bunnies’ 
tumes left too much to be desired.* 
“It would appear clear,” he ruled, “that 
the applicant’s main appeal to its pro- 
spective customers is the lure of its scant- 
ily clad waitresses,’ who are “using the 
costume as a lure for the purpose of 
pushing liquor.” 

But Justice Klein declared: “If the 
license commissioner, in his own mind, 
equates the Bunnies’ work clothes with 
seminudity and ... even progresses to the 
point where they become synonymous 
with nudity, that, too, is at most merely 
unfortunate. To satisfy his personal moral 
code, it is not incumbent upon the peti- 
tioner to dress its female employees in 
middy blouses, gymnasium bloomers, tur- 
tleneck sweaters, fishermen’s hip boots or 
ankle-length overcoats.” 





cos- 


* Not as much as the waitresses at Kansas 
City’s prewar Chesterfield Club, who wore no 


clothes at all. 


<i 


WALTER DARAN 


At THe PLaysoy 
Why should a bunny be covered with fur? 
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It is possible that Judge Woolsey, who 
defined obscenity as “tending to arouse 
sexual impulse,” might have dissented. 
If the Bunnies were not rousing at least 
a few sexual impulses, the Playboy Club 
was obviously wasting its money on their 
non-costumes, 


GAMES 
Beating the Dealer 


The omnicompetent computer, whose 
attention often seems to be concentrated 
on the welfare of moon travelers and sub- 
mariners, may at last have produced a 
palpable boon for the common run of 
mankind: a system for winning money in 
a gambling house. 

A 30-year-old mathematics professor 
named Edward O. Thorp claims to have 
made this important breakthrough by 
feeding the equivalent of 10,000 man- 
years of desk-calculator computations 
into an IBM 704 computer and arriving 
at a set of discoveries about the way the 
odds fluctuate in the game of blackjack, 
or twenty-one, This system enables the 
initiate to bet heavily when the odds are 
with him, lightly when they are against 
him. What's more, the cost of the system 

including a set of palm-sized, sweat- 
resistant charts to take to the casino—is 
only $4.95. which happens to be the 
cost of Thorp’s book, Beat the Dealer 
( Blaisdell). 

Hard Hands & Soft. Thorp’s system is 
based on the fact that blackjack is not 
what mathematicians call an “independent 
trials process.” in which, as in craps or 
roulette, each play is uninfluenced by the 
preceding plays. As each card is played in 
blackjack, it changes the possibilities for 
both player and dealer by diminishing 
the number and the variety of cards that 
may be dealt. 

Hence the basic blackjack strategy, 
according to Thorp’s computer, is that the 
fewer cards valued at two to eight that 
are left in the pack, the greater advantage 
to the player. On the other hand a short- 
age of nines, tens and gives the 
dealer an advantage. A scarcity of fives, 
Thorp’s figures indicate, is more advanta- 
geous to the player than a shortage of 
any other card; when all four fives have 
been played, the player has an edge of 
3.29% Or, as expressed roughly in odds, 
52-48 in the player's favor. Thorp has 
devised a series of charts to show when 
to split a pair (“always split aces and 
eights, never split fives and tens”),* when 
to double and when to stand. 

Knowing when to stand and when to 
ask for another card is, of course, the 


aces 


Aces should always be split because there is 
a good chance of a winning hand with either of 
hands: cights should be split if the 
dealer has a higher 
because 16 is such a bad total to hold; splitting 


the new 


seven or showing simply 


five is unfavorable because it replaces a good 
total to draw to; splitting tens throws away an 
excellent hand (20) for two that are only a little 
better than average. 


heart of the game. Thorp’s chart for this 
differentiates between what he calls “soft” 
hands—hands that contain an ace and are 
therefore less likely to go over 21 (aces 
count as either 1 or r1)—and “hard” 
hands, which contain no ace. For example, 
when the dealer is showing a nine or ten, 
a soft hand should draw, even on 19, 
because the ace in it can be taken as 1 
if necessary (reducing the 19 to 9), where- 
as in the same circumstances a hard hand 
should stand at 17. And when the dealer 
shows a four, five or six, a hard hand 
should stand at 12 (because with a four. 
five or six in his hand the dealer runs a 
considerable risk of going bust), whereas 
a soft hand is advised to draw another 
card up to 18. 

This is Thorp's basic strategy; his full- 
dress system involves a much more com- 
plex technique of betting in terms of the 
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number of tens, aces and fives remaining 
in the deck in relation to the number of 
cards left in the pack before the next 
shuffle. 

The Small Martingale. Professional 


gamblers generally take Mathematician 
Thorp and his computerized charts with a 
sneer and a leer; system players, they say, 
are always ultimate losers because they 
play on and on, giving the house odds a 
chance to operate. The only successful 
system, known as the Small Martingale, 
is to double the bet after each losing play, 
a maneuver the casinos effectively counter 
by establishing a bet limit. With a limit of 
$500, a doubler starting at $1 would have 
to bet an illegal $512 after only nine con- 
secutive losses. 

Thorp claims, however, that in Reno 
and Las Vegas the casino operators took 
him very seriously indeed after the sys- 
tem began to click. The dealer’s most ef- 
fective stratagem is to shuffle between 
each hand. This destroys Thorp’s carefully 
arrived at calculations, but the operators 
use it only as a last resort because it 
slows down the play at the table and 
hence the overall profit. 
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TRAVEL 
Compact in the Sky 


The long-distance commuter, frazzled 
by freeway traffic and weary of club-car 
chatter, has known for some time that 
there was a way out of it all. He could 
buy a helicopter, All it took was money— 
usually about $45,000 of it. In late 1961 
Hughes Tool Co, produced a_turbine- 
powered two-seater model that sold for 
$22.500, but few commuters could afford 
even such a bargain. Last week Hughes 
made the sky attainable. 

By arrangement with the Commercial 
Credit Co., Hughes now offers an easy- 
payment plan for helicopter buyers, put- 


ting them on a par with car buyers. 
One automobile dealer, San Francisco's 
Waters Buick Inc., has already got a 


helicopter on display in its showroom, 
where any impulsive shopper can step 
right up and buy it off the floor by 
plunking down 257. or $5,625, with four 
years to pay the rest. There are also 
lease-purchase possibilities. 

The model, a kind of compact copter, 
has a cruising speed of 7o m.p.h.. a max- 
imum speed of 86 m.p.h.. a range of 200 
miles and an endurance of three hours 
in the air. Special effects include a 360 
visibility, a tinted canopy to protect 
against sun glare, and air-oil shock-ab- 
sorbing landing skids that “smooth out” 
the roughest terrain, It is also economical 

13¢ a mile by Hughes's estimate. With 
53 dealers already signed up and expecta- 
tions of many more, Hughes has stepped 
up production fo one copter a day, con- 
fident the idea will soon catch on. 


FASHION 


Does He or Doesn't He? 


Men who wore toupees were once as 
few and far between as the strands of 
their own hair. To the wearer it was all a 
matter of secrecy and shame, and to on- 
lookers a cause for thunderous hilarity; 
the next best thing to seeing a man slip 
on a banana peel was watching the wind 
lift the wig off his glittering skull. Neither 
disgraceful nor comic any more, toupees 
are big business in the U.S. today. They 
are worn not only by matinee idols whose 
afternoons are fast fading into dusk, but 
also by many a man who lost his comb 
and never noticed, or whose wife was mis- 
taken—once is enough—for his daughter. 

Traces of the oldtime embarrassment 
remain. Many appointments for fittings 
are made after dark, the exact number 
of toupee wearers cannot be fixed.* and 
the acceptable word is now “hairpiece.” 
But vanity has overcome reticence, and 
sales have risen consistently over the past 
ten vears. 

Also in Bed. The most obvious ex- 
planation for the boom lies within the 
structure of the modern hairpiece itself. 
Where rough edges and crude foundations 
once made a man’s deceit discernible to 
his snickering friends, the new wigs (made 
exclusively of imported hair, often from 





Estimates range from 100,000 to 500,000, 
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HuGnes HELICOPTER 
The flyway beats the freeway. 


the peasant women of Italy) are fash- 
ioned on delicately tinted, skin-colored 
fabric or fiber-glass base, and are carefully 
matched in color and texture to the cus- 
tomer’s remaining locks. The whole thing 
is generally affixed to the scalp by a cou- 
ple of pieces of centrally stationed tape 
plus a smattering of adhesive cement 
around the edges. The new hairpieces are 
so firmly anchored that they can be worn 
in the shower and even to bed, although 
neither practice is recommended. “But 
then I wouldn't sleep in a $300 suit ei- 
ther,” noted one salesman. 

Hair fashions that eliminate the part 
(an extra area of detectability) are most 
popular, the favorites being 1) the crew 
cut, 2) the “Madison Avenue” or Cary 
Grant look, 3) the “youthful tousled” or 
Tony Curtis look, and 4) the pompadour, 
Coming up fast: the JFK look. Prices 
range from $75 to $350. 

Maury Mandel, co-owner of Jerry 
Rothschild’s barbershop in Beverly Hills, 
says his hairpiece trade has gone up at 
least 200°/, in just the past year, “It used 
to be men of 50 or 60 who would come 
in,” says Mandel. “Now it is men of 30 
or 35. Its part ego and part it’s just 
annoying to be bald.’ Though show biz 
types like Bing Crosby and Frank Si- 
natra are still leaders in the wiggy set 
“ordinary people are going in for the same 
routine,” says Mandel. In San Antonio, 
whose wig merchants claim the sale of 
more hairpieces per capita than anywhere 
in the U.S., most of the buyers are men 
in the 20 to 45 age bracket. A local sales- 
man, newly toupeed, reported to his op- 
erator that the hairpiece had won him a 
raise; another customer insisted that his 
crew-cut hairpiece had made him look 
young enough to “feel at home again” 
with his grown sons. 

Conversation Piece. Among the na- 
tion’s three largest male wigmakers are 
Louis Feder, Taylor Topper, and Squires 
for Men. All have branches or outlets 
across the country, and all currently boast 
an annual volume well in excess of 
$1,000,000. Says one pleased Squires man- 


















ager: “It used to be not too many years 
ago that the woman who dyed her hair 
was considered “fast.” Now hair tinting by 
women is perfectly acceptable. and the 
same is happening with regard to tou- 
pees.” The company requires that all 
branch managers must be balding: “You 
have to be able to know your custom- 
er’s apprehensions.” savs Chicago Branch 
Manager Irvin B. Kipnis, who does. 

Taylor Topper’s General Manager Paul 
Caine likes to quote former Senator from 
Idaho Glen Taylor, who runs the manu- 
facturing end: “The Senator is always 
saying that the only thing that will stop 
hair from falling is the floor. But today 
a hairpiece is acceptable. It is the most 
brilliant conversation piece in the world, 
and anybody who tries to conceal it is 
crazy. I've personally never known any 
kind of social rejection when I said I 
wore one, but I've had some very strange 
reactions from people who found out 
when I hadn't told them. People hate 
to be fooled.” 

Whatever his age and no matter the 
degree of his adjustment facilities, the 
newly wigged man faces the problem of 
getting past that first full-headed day at 
home or office. Many new toupee owners 
plan their vacations around the wig’s de- 
livery date, return home to friends who 
usually know something is different but 
are offen convinced it is a slight weight 
gain or that brilliant tan. One suburban 
New Yorker received his new hairpiece 
in the privacy of the fitting room, put 
it on as his wife walked in. She burst 
into laughter and kept right on laugh- 
ing for about five minutes. Her husband 
blushed, got more and more embarrassed, 
was finally ready to hurl the wig at the 
salesman, “No, no.” gasped the wile, 
“don't take it off—I love it! But, I don't 


know why, it just affects me this way.” 
In other words, the first 
are the hardest. 


five minutes 
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The first brush is the hardest. 
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This 
IS how 
you 


fly a 
PIPER 








Arms folded? Sure! No need for con- 
stant steering—the automatic pilot 
in your Piper* does it for you. No 
accelerator, no constant braking 
either. Fold your arms, cross your 
feet. Relax! 

Yes, flying by Piper is very relax- 
ing, and so often it’s the fastest way 
to get from where you are to where 
you want to go. You leave on your 
own schedule, fly direct, usually non- 
stop...up to 1600 mile range and 
200 mph cruising speed. 

Relaxing, fast...and fascinating. 
While many Pipers are purchased 
out of sheer necessity to speed busi- 
ness travel, those who use Piper 
transportation find that business 
travel suddenly becomes pleasure 
travel. The sense of accomplishment 
and the never-ending fascination has 
a therapeutic benefit that matches the 
relaxation of a round of golf. 

Easy, too. In as few as eight les- 
sons you can be flying a Piper. (You 
learn to fly FREE, if you buy a 
Piper.) And not expensive. Piper 
prices start at $5495, as little as 
$1099 down. Why not see your Piper 
dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages) 
for more information? Or send for 
details. 


*All AutoFlite models of the Piper Aztec, 
Apache, Comanche, Cherokee and Colt have 
automatic flight as standard equipment. 


PIPER “===: 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. T-2 


Please send me Piper Flight Facts kit 
including catalog of 1963 airplanes. 


Name — 
Address 
City 











MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


| nation of 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Valery Brumel, 20, Russia’s 
world record holder in the high jump 
(7 ft. 54 in.); and Marina Larionova, 20, 





blonde gymnast with the title of Master 


of Sport; in Moscow. 


Divorced. By Francis Gary Powers, 33, 
U-2 pilot downed over Russia in May 
1960: Barbara Powers, 28; on grounds of 
cruelty and habitual drunkenness; after 
seven years of marriage, no children; in 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Died. Wolfgang Déring, 43, No. 2 man 
in West Germany's Free Democratic Par- 
ty, a pugnacious politician whose drum- 
fire attacks on the government for repres- 
sion of Der Spiegel magazine caused last 
December's ‘“‘chancellorship crisis’; of a 
heart attack; in Diisseldorf. 


Died. Hugh Todd Naylor Gaitskell. 56, 
leader of Britain's Labor Party since 
1955: of a virus infection; in London 
(see THe Wortp). 


Died. Morgan Walter Phillips, 60, gen- 
eral secretary of Britain’s Labor Party 
from 1944 to 1961, a onetime Welsh coal 
miner whose skill as a labor organizer 
helped bring about Labor's war-end elec- 
tion victory in 1945; of heart disease 
complicated by ascites; in London. 


Died. Sylvanus Epiphanio Olympio, 
60, first President of the new African 


Togo; by assassination; in 
Lomé, Togo (see THe Wor.p). 


Died. Gustav Regler, 64, quixotic 
German-born intellectual and onetime 
ardent Communist, who fought in the 


12th International Brigade in the Spanish 
Civil War, was disenchanted by the 1939 
Soviet-Nazi nonaggression pact and be- 
came a passionate anti-Communist: of a 
stroke; in New Delhi. This month he 
traveled to India to form a new interna- 
tional brigade to fight the Red Chinese. 


Died. Thomas Leo Kennedy, 75, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America since 1960, successor to John L. 
Lewis, now 82. as head of the huge, in- 
fluential union, an anthracite miner who 
went to work at the age of 12, grew 
up in the pits as did Lewis, but dis- 
played few of the old firebrand’s terrible- 
tempered mannerisms, earning a reputa- 
tion as a diplomatic negotiator; after 
a long illness; in Hazleton, Pa. 


Died. Edward Steward Pridham, 81, 
co-founder (in 1gt1) and engineering 
genius behind the Magnavox Co., which 
rose from rude beginnings in a Napa Val- 
ley farmhouse to today’s $200 million-a- 
year electronics firm. a physicist whose 
pioneering in sound led to many Magna- 
vox inventions, among them the first elec- 
loudspeaker, public-address 
system, and radio-phonograph; of a heart 
attack; in Oakland, Calif. 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops ltch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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“Why don’t you 
20 Cover a War- 
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in color?” 


The suggestion was made to LIFE Photographer Larry 
Burrows. And he took it. 


The result appears in this week’s LIFE: the story of 


the war in Viet Nam, the story of blood and mud and 
savagery, told as only brilliant color photography can 
tell it. 


A terrified Viet Cong prisoner under interrogation; 


bursting napalm in the dense jungle; the loneliness of 


a flooded delta marsh: this is the face of war in Viet 
Nam (where 12,000 uniformed Americans are now de- 
ployed), brought home by a LIFE photographer in all 
its harsh reality. 


IF ... Viet Nam; Cuba; Berlin—a 


cold war of issues or a hot war of 


bullets: cach week, LIFE reports on the major issues 
that dominate the world we live in. This kind of re- 
porting has a magnetic attraction for the people who 
care. People you like to talk to read LIFE. 
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Last November, in 46 cities, the curtain rose 

on a new performer —a revelation in office copiers. 
Now thoroughly tested, thoroughly proved, 

it has gone into full production. Today you may 
see and try this remarkable machine yourself... 


America’s newest electrostatic copier... 


the 


Bruning Copytron 


so fast it turns out 14 copies a minute—dry copies 
so efficient it cuts your materials cost to 21/2¢ a copy 


so good you can hardly tell the copy from the original 


e so versatile it takes all sizes to 11” x 17"—any original 
e so simple you run it sitting down 


e so reasonable it costs less to own than others do to rent 


... backed by the oldest name in the copying field. 


Please write for free brochure: 

CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 

In Canada: 37 Advance Road, Toronto 18, Ont. 








And happily ever after, let your fingers do the walking! Let the Yellow Pages 
help you furnish your new home. . . find any product or service! Read the ads 
for information on product features, brand names, store locations and hours. 
Before you march down the aisle of any store .. . shop the Yellow Pages way! 
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LABOR 
On the Defense 


Because of labor stoppages. there were 
ho newspapers to speak of in New York or 
Cleveland last week, no shipping of con- 
sequence on the Atlantic or Gulf coasts. 
In Philadelphia, a bus. trolley and sub- 
Way strike was making life miserable for 
commuters, and only a federal court order 
prevented Southern Railway workers from 
hitting the bricks. In all, federal mediators 
were wrestling with more than 20 major 
strikes last week. 

To many an irate citizen, all this might 
seem proof that labor's power is exces- 
sive and growing greater. But unionism, 
in membership terms, is no longer an ex- 
panding force. 

Soft White Collars. Since 1954. the 
U.S. labor force has jumped more than 
9%. to 74 million, but union membership 
has been all but stalled in the neighbor- 
hood of 17 million, Among the five big- 
gest U.S, unions, only the Teamsters are 
larger today than in 1956; the Steelwork- 
ers, the Auto Workers, the Machinists and 
the Carpenters have grown smaller. Since 
1956, the labor movement as a whole has 
lost 1,500,000 old members and gained 
1.500.000 new ones. But. as Transport 
Workers’ President Michael Quill admits. 
‘we have organized the new ones because 
we compelled them, through closed-shop 
agreements, to get in line.” 

Younger workers, who never knew the 
Depression, are bored by the militant 
whoops of labor's old war horses. With 
Wages rising in about the same degree as 
productivity—both gained some 3°; lust 
year—the economic utility of union mem- 
bership is not readily apparent to the 
youngsters. More important, automation’s 
forward march has hit labor unions by 
eliminating jobs among the easier-to-or- 
ganize heavy manufacturing workers, and 
by creating jobs for white-collar workers 
who remain notoriously cool to unions. Of 
the 23 million Americans employed in 
government, selling. banking and insur- 
ance, fully 85° to got have nothing to 
do with unions. 

Much of the current labor unrest traces 
to the unions’ frustration, and their desire 
to protect blue-collar jobs threatened by 
automation, On the docks, where loading 
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machines have steadily been replacing 
men, a2 main cause of the current strike 
Was management's attempt to slim down 
work crews. (‘The issue has been shunted 
to an outside study group, which will re- 
port next vear.) 

Hollow Threats. But strikes. and 
threats of strikes. carry less wallop than 
they used to as industry relies more and 
more on machines and finds itself over- 
loaded with productive capacity. Strikers 
recently stayed out for six months at the 
big Climax Molybdenum mine in Colora- 
do; but the company, using supervisory 
help and semiautomated gear, was able to 
produce up to 65° capacity. Even the 
worst strike of recent times made little 
dent. in the company ledgers; in 1959, the 
year of the 116-day steel strike, steelmak- 
ers earned 74, more than in 1938. 

Of course. one strategic strike, even by 
a small union, can still cause an awful 
mess. as disconsolate New York newspa- 
per nonreaders can testify. Organized la- 
bor is still a formidable force to reckon 
with, even though its membership is not 
increasing and much of its idealism seems 
to have evaporated. But it is not quite 
as formidable as it once was. 





U.S.-BouNb VOLKSWAGENS AWAITING SHIPS IN BREMEN 


While the unions tried to 
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Beyond Toleration 


To the men who run the U.S. merchant 
marine. the slow erosion of union mem- 
bership was at best a point of academic 
interest last week. A four-week-old strike 
by the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation had laid off 62,000 dockworkers 
from Maine to Texas, left 600 ships lving 
useless at anchor in Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports. and backed up some 14.000 
freight cars under a pier embargo. 

The strike’s cost to the U.S. economy 
was already estimated at $600 million. 
The biggest losses were caused by the 
interruption of commodity shipments. In 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
as sugar refineries ran out of raw sugar 
1.500 workers faced layolis; on the East 
Coast retined sugar prices were about to 
be raised to a yo-yr. high of $10 per 100 
Ibs. The United Fruit Co.. whose great 
white fleet is a major prop of more than 
one Latin American economy, managed to 
get some of its banana ships unloaded 
under court order, Even so, bananas began 
to run short in neighborhood markets, 
and housewives who succeeded in finding 
some paid 23¢ a Ib, v. the pre-strike 17¢. 
Crude rubber prices shot up as much as 
tof. and Eastern carpet factories, cut 
off from the jute they need for carpet 
hacking, talked of shutting down, 

The impact of the strike was felt at the 
other end too, Puerto Rican industry, 
cut off from mainland suppliers, began to 
feel raw-materials shortages, The govern- 
ment of Pakistan waited impatiently for 
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100,000 tons of surplus U.S. wheat ma- 
rooned in Gulf Coast ports. In West Ger- 
many 78,000 Volkswagen workers got an 
unwelcome two-day vacation from their 
assembly lines because the German auto 
company had 10,000 vehicles stranded in 
U.S. ports and another 5,300 waiting ship- 
ment on piers in Bremen and Hamburg. 

For a few, the strike was a minor boon. 
U.S. steelmakers got rush orders for 
rolled sheet steel from Stateside custom- 
ers they had previously lost to foreign 
competitors. But the overall damage to 
the economy was so great that President 
Kennedy warned that “the point of pub- 
lic toleration of this situation has been 
passed.” 

Since the strike-delaying provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act had been exhausted 
in the dock dispute, the President sought 
to unscramble the tie-up by naming a 
special three-man mediation board headed 
by Oregon’s Senator Wayne Morse, who 
served as an arbitrator in West Coast 
dock strikes before World War II. The 
mission assigned to Morse by the Presi- 
dent was to settle as quickly as possible 
the last remaining issue between the long- 
shoremen and the shippers—a union de- 
mand for a wages-and-benefits package 
totaling 61¢ an hour over the next two 
years. Flying to New York, tough-talking 
Wayne Morse called both sides into al- 
most round-the-clock negotiations. with 
Monday, Jan. 21, as the deadline for 
meaningful results. There were broad hints 
from the Administration that if the two 
sides failed to respond to Morse’s minis- 
trations, the President would seek from 
Congress authority to end the strike by 
compulsory arbitration. 





PERSONAL FILE 


CORPORATIONS 


Reluctant Tycoons 

David Packard, 50, and William R. 
Hewlett, 49, are shirtsleeved electrical 
engineers whose idea of a satisfying day’s 
work is just puttering about in a labora- 
tory. Somewhat to their bemusement, 
Packard and Hewlett now find themselves 
running a $100 million corporation that 
won't stop growing. In the 24 years since 
they went into business together, their 
Hewlett-Packard Co. of Palo Alto, Calif., 
has grown from a combined office-labora- 
tory in a one-car garage into the world’s 
biggest manufacturer of electronic meas- 
uring devices. Last year, true to a growth 
pattern the company has maintained for 
almost a decade, Hewlett-Packard’s sales 
rose 25% to S109 million, and its profits 
increased 17% to $7,000,000. 

Up from Disney. Packard and Hewlett 
have made a success out of two deceptive- 
ly simple decisions: to make nothing but 
electronic measuring instruments, and to 
insist on rigid standards of quality. At 
Hewlett-Packard, specialization is only rel- 
ative. The company’s catalogue lists more 
than 900 devices designed for such eso- 
teric tasks as timing electrical impulses 
that last only one-thousandth of a mil- 
lionth of a second. The surge in the com- 
pany’s 1962 sales was not because any 
single product was a bestseller, but be- 
cause H.-P.’s fertile research department 
turned out so many new products to sell. 

Rangy (6 ft. 5 in.) Dave Packard and 
compact (5 ft. 10 in.) Bill Hewlett de- 
cided to go into business together while 
both were studying at Stanford University 
under famed Electrical Engineering Pro- 








JON BRENNEIS 
Hewett & PACKARD PUTTERING 
In a way, it's like the old garage. 


fessor Frederick E. Terman. They set up 
their company in the shadow of Stanford 
to be near Terman and Stanford’s vast 
research services, Their first sale of any 
consequence ($489.60) came when Walt 
Disney bought nine Hewlett-developed 
audio oscillators for the sound effects of 
Fantasia. “Bill and I did everything from 
design to sales in those days,” Packard re- 
calls, “I’m afraid our standards of quality 
weren't quite what they are now.” 

In the Bullpen. Nowadays Packard, 
who is the company’s president, and Hew- 
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© Nattily turned out in a grey civilian suit complete with 
vest, former NATO Supreme Commander Lauris Norstad, 
55, Showed up in Manhattan to take on a new post: presi- 
dent of the international division of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. Explained Norstad, who turned over command 
of NATO to Army General Lyman Lemnitzer this month: 
“I did not want to stay on the fringes of the military. You 
need the stimulation of a fresh challenge.” Fresh challenges 
are sure to come at Owens-Corning (1961 earnings: $14.- 
300,000 on sales of $226,900,000), which is eager to expand 
its overseas operations, previously limited to minority in- 
terests in seven overseas companies. Owens-Corning’s next 
major international move: the opening next month of a 
branch office in Brussels, which the company hopes will 
eventually grow into a wholly owned subsidiary with its 
own Fiberglas plant in Europe. 


@ Into the presidency of St. Louis’ Brown Shoe Co. (1962 
sales: $324 million) moved a man with just the name for 
the job. The new boss of the nation’s second largest shoe 
manufacturer: Monte E. Shomaker (pronounced shoemak- 
er). Shomaker, 57, has been one ever since he went to work 
in a Brown factory at 14. A no-nonsense production expert 
who specializes in cost cutting, he replaces Clark R. Gamble, 
69, who will continue as chairman. The stickiest problem 
Shomaker faces is an antitrust ruling requiring Brown to 
sell the G. R. Kinney Corp., a 360 shoe-store chain that 
Brown acquired in 1956. Brown wants three years to ac- 












NORSTAD SHOMAKER PETERSON 


complish the unstitching, but the trustbusters are pushing 
for a six-month deadline. 


© The order of succession at the nation’s largest bank was 
spelled out last week when the directors of the Bank of 
America put Vice Chairman Rudolph Peterson, 58, in charge 
of general administration. This puts him in line to succeed 
President S. (for Seth) Clark Beise when Beise reaches 65 
next October. Born in Sweden but educated in the U.S. 
(University of California, ’25), Peterson started with the 
Bank of America in 1936, but his current tour there is less 
than two years old. Cut off from headquarters in 1952 when 
Bank of America was obliged to surrender control of Trans- 
america Corp. where he was then working, Peterson could 
not immediately return to Bank of America without touching 
off a talent war between the bank and Transamerica. So he 
retired to a neutral corner as president of the Bank of Ha- 
waii, was finally called back to Bank of America in 1961. 
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He gives us the business 


He’s the much-traveled businessman. He can be a tough cus- 
tomer for the airlines. So we take it as a particular compliment 
that he flies SAS regularly. He likes our convenient schedules 
to Scandinavia, Hamburg and Glasgow, and the SAS service 
throughout Europe. Take a tip from the man who knows. See 
your SAS travel agent or SAS—and fly in Scandinavian style. 
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The SAS 17-day economy excursion 
fare, good through March 31st, saves 
you up to $136 over regular economy 
round-trip fare. 





SCANDINAVIAN AIRLIWVES SVSTEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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ZENITH | 


Now Zenith 
adds FM 

to the famous 
9-band 
Trans-Oceanic! 


Meet the Royal 3000 Zenith 
Trans-Oceanic® Radio. It is the 
world's most remarkable 
all-transistor portable. 


Snap up the telescopic 
antenna to bring in FM 
(magnificent, crystal-clear FM!). 


Bring in short wave, long wave 
and standard AM broadcasts. 
Amateur broadcasts. 

Marine and weather reports. 
Ship-to-shore and 


ship-to-ship broadcasts. And FAA 
weather-navigation reports, too. 


The super-sensitive Royal 3000 
is powered to tune in the world! 
It has nine tuning ranges 
-+.funs on standard, readily 
available flashlight batteries, 
and is Handcrafted throughout. 
$275.00* 





ZENITH—THE QUALITY GOES IN 
BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


* Manuf eRested re } . & ba 
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MEXICAN Or CROSSING THE R10 GRANDE 


Around and around they go 


lett, who is executive vice president in 
charge of the product line, put quality 
above all else. To give their factory hands 
some pride of accomplishment, they peri- 
odically have individual workers put to- 
gether an instrument from start to finish 
rather than pass it down an assembly line. 
And they strive to preserve the creative 
informality of their old garage days. Even 
though Hewlett-Packard operates out of a 
modern six-building complex in Stanford's 
industrial park and has subsidiaries all 
over the U.S. and Europe, only six of the 
company’s top executives in Palo Alto 
have pri\ ite offices. The rest work in a 
giant, no bullpen together with clerks 





and secretaries. 

Hewlett and Packard are resigned to 
the fact that they cannot stop developing 
new products. To adjust to bigness, they 


have decentralized and delegated authori- 


ty. “There are advantages to bigness. too,” 
1 


says Hewlett briskly 
bine the strength of 
initiative of the small.” 
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El Loophole 

Brownsville, Texas (pop. 48,040) is a 
hot, sleepy Mexican border city with al- 
most no hinterland. As near to Panama 
City as to New York, it is visited each 
day by but one train, two planes, and 
practically no tourists. But thanks to a 
17-mile ship channel to the Gulf of Mex- 
1cO & id the Imagination of a pro! ine, one- 
time U- commander named Friederich 
Wilhelm (“Fritz”) Hofmokel, Browns- 


ville today is a flourishing seaport that 








last year handled 4.685.000 tons of cargo. 
More than half that tonnage consisted of 


rade Mexican oil imported under a 






le arrangement that Brownsville’s 
itly Mexican-American 
r I ily refer to as “El Loophole.” 

The U-Turn. El Loophole stems from 
a 1959 presidential proclamation that p 

id quotas on oil imported into the U.S. 
but none on imported oil co 
in by land. The exemption mad 
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nports was intended to placate Can- 
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ada, which currently exports about 89 
million bbl. of oil a year to the U.S. But 
when he read through the fine print of the 
1959 proclamation, Hofmokel, who emi- 
grated to the U.S. from Germany in 1923 
and has been director of the Port of 
Brownsville since 1936, decided that it 
could equally ell be applied to Mexico. 
The only trouble was that there were no 
pipelines from Mexico into the U.S 
Hofmokel has remedied that lack by 
setting a Rube Goldberg process that 
begins when tankers from Tampico sail 
into Brownsville loaded with residual 
crude consigned to the Mexican national 
oil monopoly in the city of Matamoros 
just across the Rio Grande from Brov 
ville. Unloaded under U.S. customs super- 
vision into bonded tanks, the oil is trans- 
ferred into tank trucks, which immediate- 
ly set off on the eight-mile run to the 
Gateway Bridge between Brownsville and 
Matamoros. Once they reach Matamoros 
the trucks ke a wide U-turn and swing 
back onto the bridge, where U.S. customs 




















officers now accept their cargo as Mexican 
oil imported by overland means. Forty 
minutes after the trucks are first loaded, 
they are back at the Brownsville docks 
where their cargo is ultimately loaded 
uboard U.S. tankers headed for East 
Coast refineries. 

Gentleman's Agreement. Though Tex- 
1 producers howl at Hofmokel 


as oil 
have no recourse against 








scheme, they 
And mere mention of the phra 
Loophole” visibly sends Hofm 





kel’s 





blood pressure soaring. ““Sonabeetch,” he 
explodes in his German-accented English. 
le. It’s the law.” The In- 








“It’s no looy 


terior Depar 
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prodd 


the State Department, 
however, Hofmokel has 





agrees. 


concluded a gentleman’s agreement with 
the Government: so long as Brownsville 
limits its oil imports to 30,000 bbl. a 
day, the U.S. will make no move to re- 


write the overland import rules. 

Both sides are keeping the agreement 
to their il profit. To Brownsville 
El Loophole means $3.5 million a year in 
jobs. To the U.S., 
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@ ONLY 11% 02. 

e 1 HOUR RECORDING 

@ FULLY TRANSISTORIZED 
© BATTERY OPERATED 


© DOES TWICE AS MUCH 
AT HALF THE COST 


@ NO EXTERNAL 
WIRES 


99 


"ACTUAL SIZE 
114" x3" x44" 





World’s Smallest Executive Recorder 
first with built-in Microphone/Speaker 


A MINIATURE ELECTRONIC MEMORY STORES YOUR 
THOUGHTS, IDEAS, REPORTS AND MEMOS ... REPEATS 
THEM ON DEMAND! INDISPENSABLE FOR THE MAN 
ON THE GO! 


MEMOCORD IS EASIER THAN WRITING, and much faster. A 
“must for the Executive, Salesman, Doctor, Lawyer, Re- 
porter, etc. MEMOCORD “'The Talking Note Pad” is instantly 
ready to record anywhere — anytime. Speak... or whisper 
confidentially anything that’s on your mind. 

MEMOCORD REMEMBERS FOR YOU...IT NEVER FORGETS. 
Relieve your memory of important details often forgotten. 
Improve your ability to concentrate! 


MEMOCORD IS SIMPLE TO OPERATE, Only two push-buttons 
— red to record, white to listen. 

MEMOCORD HAS ADJUSTABLE SPEED CONTROL FOR 
PLAYBACK! 

MEMOCORD RECORDS MAGNETICALLY ON TAPE, Erase and 
reuse indefinitely. Tape is numerically imprinted for indexing. 


MEMOCORD IS UNBELIEVABLY SMALL. Only 114 x 31% x 4% 
inches. Slightly larger than a cigarette pack, So light, only 
1114 OUNCES complete with 2 standard batteries and tape. 


Circle 7-7727 ext.TL-5 


4 Allen Communications 


| “First in Magnetic Recording” 


1845 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
Next to Coliseum at 60th Street 


} 
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MEMOCORD HAS OPTIONAL ACCESSORIES, For example, a 
tiny pin microphone that's easily concealed. Excellent for 
recording conferences and interviews. Provides sensitive pick- 
up range to 35 feet or more. Other accessories include foot 
pedal, earset, external loudspeaker, telephone adapter, 
shoulder strap carrying case, 


MEMOCORD IS STURDILY CRAFTED — BRILLIANTLY ENGI- 
NEERED. Handsome black and gold high impact polystyrene 
case. A West European product by STUZZI, world renowned 
manufacturer of quality tape recorders, 


MEMOCORD iS UNCONDITIONALLY WARRANTED FOR 90 

DAYS AGAINST DEFECTS IN MATERIAL OR WORKMANSHIP. 

Send check or Money Order. No C.O.D.'s, Add $1.25 per 

MEMOCORD for postage and handling. In N Y, C, add 3% 

sales tax. 

| ALLEN COMMUNICATIONS, Dept. TL-5 
1845 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


Add $1.25 per MEMOCORD for postage and handling. In 
N.Y.C. add 3% sales tax. Enclose Check or Money Order. 


| 

| Please RUSH | 

| MEMOCORD | Recorders @ 99.95 each | 

MEMOCORD II Recorder with special 

| “lock-in"’ record switch for continuous | 

| recording @ 109.50 each | 
| Extra reels of indexed tape @ 3.50 each 

me | 

| FIRM ! 

STREET | 
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| | 
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BERLIN ‘63: special television film. Pointed, definitive and exclusive interviews with Secretary of 
State Rusk, Chancellor Adenauer and Vice-Chancellor Erhard. BERLIN ‘63: further predictions on 
the “perennial crisis” from French and British sources. BERLIN ‘63: conducted by Time-Life corre- 
spondents in Bonn, Berlin, Washington, Paris, London. BERLIN ‘63: produced expressly by Time-Life 
Broadcast for its own stations. Also running on other stations throughout the country in January. 


New York: Channel 5 (WNEW-TV); Washington: Channel 5 (WTTG) Sunday, January 27, 8-8.30 p.m. 


TIME-LIFE BROADCAST, INC. 


KLZ-TV, DENVER, WOOD-TY, GRAND RAPIDS, Wrem-Ty, INDIANAPOLIS, WTCN-TV, MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL, KOGO-TY, SAN DIEGO 
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Have you missed out 


on this important 


stock market news 
and opinion? 


Because of the severe curtailment of 
news in recent weeks, many inves- 
tors have been missing out in vital 
information—news about their stock 
holdings, about the economy and pro- 
posed legislation. And many investors 
are missing out on new opportuni- 
ties simply because they just don’t 
know about them. 

Strong, definite trends are forming 
in the stock market. Institutional in- 
vestors whose business it is to know 
about any and all developments, have 
been increasingly active. While many 
individual investors, insufficiently 
informed, have been far less active 
than before. 

Here are, some of the important 
influences shaping teday’s market 
quoted from Harris, Upham’s weekly 
Market Letter: 


“Renewed fears of inflation, the 
evidence that business is holding its 
own in spite of the dour predictions 
made around mid-1962, and the hope 
of tax cuts in 1963, have made the 
market advance 20% since the Cuban 
crisis in October. 


“The big influence in 1963 is 
likely to be the progress made on the 
tax bill, since this will affect corpo- 
rate and personal incomes and also 
could, if planned intelligently, re- 
vitalize our economic growth. 


“Unfortunately, the government 
does have a deficit and also a gold 
problem, so these are likely to be 
stumbling blocks in the way of easy 
passage of tax reductions. 


“This could well make 1963 a 
good trading market within the range 
of last year’s levels which were 
roughly 10% higher and 20% lower 
than current levels. The next twelve 
months are likely to be a preparation 
for a good economy in 1964.” 


The nationwide firm of Harris, 
Upham & Company would like to 
help you—the individual investor— 
because we feel that a well-informed 
public is vital to the growth of our 
nation’s business. 


So, if you have missed vital news, 
here is all you need to do to be 
brought up to date. 

For current stock prices, dividend 
notices, earnings, reports, and news 
and opinion on any stocks, simply 
phone REctor 2-6300, and ask for 
“Market News’. In the evening for 
closing stock prices, phone MUrray 
Hill 7-3800. There is no obligation, 
of course. 

In addition, we would be delighted 
to send you a complimentary copy 
of our current Market Review—news 
and opinion on the state of the mar- 
ket, and our Pocket Guide—specific 
investment suggestions for income, 
growth and trading purposes. Simply 
use the coupon below. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & C2 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other leading security and commodity 
exchanges « 47 Offices from Coast to Coast « “Service to investors for over 67 years.” 





C) Market Review 
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fw HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 
te 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 


() Pocket Guide 


Name. 
Address. Tel. 
City. __Zone State. 
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120 Broadway e 99 Park Avenue e 445 Park Avenue, New York City, N.Y. / 744 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
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In 1962 industry placed more pages of advertising in 
House & Garden than in any other national home maga- 
zine. House & Garden showed a gain of 22% in adver- 
tising pages and a 47% gain in advertising revenue— 
the greatest gain of any magazine in America. 


| ADVERTISING PAGES * 1962 


HOUSE & GARDEN 1,150 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 1,099 
BETTER HOMES&GARDENS 670 
AMERICAN HOME 444 This record is the best testimonial to the selling power 

aerenneine ae ; of House & Garden—and the quality market it serves... 








over 1,000,000 quality-minded families 


Houses Garden 


A COND® NAST PUBLICATION, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 
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it means $500.000 a year in customs fees. 


All of this has made Fritz Hofmokel a | 





local hero in Brownsville—a development 
that leaves him somewhat puzzled. “All 
I do.” he says. “is find people who could 
make a profit by shipping out of Browns- 
ville and get them together. That's all.” 


WALL STREET 
Rambling Along 


The stock market last week seemed to 
have only two gears—low and reverse, As 
a result it made a lot of commotion but 
little progress, opening the week at 671.77 
on the Dow-Jones industrial index and 
closing at 672.52. But speeding along in 
overdrive was American Motors Corp. All 
week long, AMC stock was on the Big 
Board's “most active” list; in all, 687,500 
AMC shares changed hands, pushing the 
price 13 points to 204. 

One reason for the popularity of AMC 
stock was its compact price. Even at last 
week's high, American Motors sold for 
less than half the cheapest of the Big 
Three stocks; yet its 10-to-1 price-earn- 
ings ratio was as good or better than the 
bigger automakers could boast. Another 
attraction to investors was the fact that 
AMC is one of the few big U.S. indus- 
trial corporations with no long-term debt 
to worry about; since its brush with bank- 
ruptcy in the early 1950s, the company 
has totally paid off its once crushing 
burden of debt, and such expansion as it 
is currently planning will be financed out 
of retained earnings. 

To big (235 lbs.), cigar-chomping Pres- 
ident Roy Abernethy, 56, who took over 
American Motors last February when 
George Romney stepped out to seek and 
win the Governorship of Michigan,* the 
big play in his company’s stock seemed 
long overdue. Says Abernethy: “For the 
past three or four years, there have 
always been a number of doubting 
Thomases, but cach year we've proved 
that we can play ball in the big leagues.” 

There is no doubt that AMC is in the 
big league now. Its sales for the first ten 
days of January were 38% higher than a 
year ago. So enthusiastic has been public 
acceptance of the restyled 1963 Classics 
and Ambassadors that Abernethy predicts 
the company will sell $50,000 cars in 
1963, an increase of more than 25% over 
last year. But even if American Motors 
does not do better in 1963 than in 10962, 
no one is apt to complain very loudly: 
reporting last week on the final three 
months of 1962, AMC announced that 
its profits for the quarter had jumped 
32%. to $12 million, and that sales ($315 
million) were the highest for any quarter 
in the company’s history. 





* A move that cut Romney off from a_ tidy 
windfall. To avoid conflict-of-interest charges 
the new Michigan Governor formally resigned 
all connection with AMC last Nov. rs. nine 
days after the election, Had he stayed with the 
company nine days more he could have taken up 
options on 13,494 shares of American Motors 
at $9.91 a share, This would have enabled him 
to buy for $134,000 stock that last week was 
worth twice that much, 
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WHitehall 4-1212 


Dial it in London and you get Scotland Yard. 

Dial the same number in New York and you get Merrill Lynch, as a good 
many of our friends and customers have happily reported to us over the years. 

Coincidence, of course, but we like to think it’s not without significance. 
After all, we're engaged in a kind of detective work ourselves—ferreting out 
all the facts we can find about stocks, bonds, commodities. 


Only one difference. 


What we dig up isn’t secret. Our findings about individual companies and 
their securities are always available to serve the investing public. And to 
help us solve any investment problem that you or anyone else presents to us. 

Not that we always come up with the right answer. 


Nobody can. 


But—any time you want to know just what we think the available clues 
add up to in terms of any stocks you own, we'll be glad to tell you, and we 
think you'll find that answer a good deal more reliable than hunch or hearsay. 


Furthermore, there's no charge, and you won't be obligated in any way. 

If you want to know exactly what we think of your present portfolio. . . 

If you want to know just how we think you might invest any specific sum 
to meet your current objectives, just ask. 


Simply address your inquiry to— 


Josern C. Quinn 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK ANO COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 








NEW hovel 
on 


New York's 
SMART 
East Side 


800 cheerful, attractive rooms and 
suites, all with bar-refrigerators, 
extra ‘phone in the bath, TV, hi-fi 
radio. Other extras include: 24-hour 
room service; in-hotel garage; con- 
cierge: two delightful restaurants: 
Gaucho Steak House, Casa del Cafe. 
Rates from $14 single; $16 double. 
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OF NEW YORK 
East 5ist at Lexington - (212) PL2-7000 
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NATION'S 
LARGEST 
FEDERAL 


AY SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mee 


pays you 8 on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 4.8%) cur- 
rent annual rate * World-wide savings service for 
350,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 85 foreign countries « Same, sound manage- 
ment policies since 1925 * Assets over $900 million 
* Accounts insured by provisions of Federal Savings 
& Loan Insurance Corp. * A man and wife can have 
up to $30,000 in fully insured savings ° Funds 
received or postmarked by 10th, earn from Ist * We 
pay air mail both ways if mailed in U.S.A, © Mail 
check or money order with coupon below 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE! MONEY MAGAZINE: 1963 ~ California Story — on money's history, 
Oddities, counterteits — plus millionaires’ success stories and other articles | 





Fascinating ! Send today. 
| cattornio Federal Sav! Loan Assn. “ie 
| Box 54087, Terminal Los Angeles 54, Calit ¥ | 
Please send free “The California Story” and = | 
Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER® [o: yu (| 
| Name a 
Address = = ——= = | 
| cvw— ———— Zone ____ State = 
Laat ee 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





LATIN AMERICA 


Yanqui Goes Home 

Among U.S. investors in Latin Ameri- 
ca, Kaiser has long had an enviable record 
of readiness to make big commitments, 
willingness to take in local investors as 
partners, and consideration for local po- 
litical sensitivities. But in Cérdoba, Ar- 
gentina, two weeks ago, when Kaiser re- 
luctantly called a ten-day shutdown of 
its auto assembly lines in order to work 
off a prohibitively large backlog of un- 
sold cars, hundreds of workers seized 50 
supervisors, locked them in a paint shop, 
and held them hostage until local Kaiser 
Boss James McCloud agreed to~keep the 
plant in operation, 

Kaiser's trouble at Cérdoba was symp- 
tomatic of what makes U.S. investors 
nervous about Latin America. Country 
after country is troubled by rampant in- 
flation and other economic ills. But in- 
dustry cannot pare its production or 
its heavily-featherbedded payrolls be- 
cause left-leaning unions forbid it, and 
floundering local governments do not dare 
object because they need union support 
to stay in office. The result has been a 
radical cutback of investment in Latin 
America at a time when the Kennedy 
Administration urges an Alliance for Prog- 
ress in the two continents. Where their 
net investment averaged $300 million a 
year during the 1950s, U.S. companies 
last year withdrew from Latin America 
enough money to offset all new U.S, in- 
vestment there. 

Discouraging Return. Some Latin 
American nations are bucking this trend. 
Two years ago, U.S. business was leary 
of unsettled Venezuela; now, thanks to 
President Romulo Betancourt’s success at 
holding price increases to an average 2% 
last year, new U.S. money is beginning 
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to move into Venezuela again. Much the 
same is true of Colombia and Peru. 

But in Latin America’s biggest nations, 
the prospects for foreign investors are 
steadily deteriorating. In Chile, where 
strikes in the U.S.-owned copper mines 
have become an annual rite, and taxes 
run as high as 81% of profits, Anaconda 
and Kennecott have scrapped expansion 
programs totaling $325 million. In Ar- 
gentina, where the gross national product 
actually dropped 10% last year, some 35 
U.S. companies have recently canceled 
investment plans. New investment in Bra- 
zil has been discouraged by a law that 
prohibits foreign companies from with- 
drawing any profits above 10% of in- 
vested capital and by expropriation of an 
International Telephone & Telegraph fa- 
cility in Rio Grande do Sul. 

Off to Switzerland. U.S. businessmen 
have long been mindful of the danger of 
expropriation in Latin America, but will- 
ing to risk it so long as profits were high 
enough, To be lured into the more unsta- 
ble Latin American countries, says Home- 
stake Mining President John K. Gustaf- 
son, “a company has to see an awfully 
quick payout with about a_ three-year 
ceiling’—that is, a return of 334% on 
invested capital. But in recent years, 
the average return achieved by U.S.- 
owned companies in Latin America has 
dwindled to 9% v. 15% in Europe. Prime 
reason for this is inflation: Argentina’s 
peso is now worth only one-eighth what 
it was five years ago, and Brazil’s cruzeiro 
has dropped by two-thirds in less than 
two years. This means that compafiles 
must earn almost astronomical sums in 
present-day money to cover the real costs 
of their original investment. 

Most of the inflation in Latin America 
results from the same thing that caused 
the incident at Cérdoba: unwillingness to 


Kaiser WoRKERS DEMONSTRATING AGAINST SHUTDOWN 
Showing symptoms of a spreading malaise. 
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Billions of dollars 


New US. investment 
in Latin America 
(net private capital) 


1955 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 


TIME Chart by V. Puglisi ost, ast. 


face economic realities. When the world- 
wide glut of coffee, cocoa, copper and 
other commodities cut into their export 
earnings, too many Latin governments 
responded by printing more paper cur- 
rency and borrowing heavily abroad. Lat- 
in America’s rich have also contributed 
to the weakening of their nations’ cur- 
rencies and economies by prudently squir- 
reling away huge sums—estimated at 
$10 billion to $15 billion—in Miami real 
estate, foreign securities and Swiss bank 
accounts. In Argentina alone the capital 
flight amounted to $650 million last year. 

Hard to Justify. Partly to get rid of 
local currency before it depreciates any 
more, and partly because they are al- 
ready too deeply committed to back out, 
some U.S. companies are continuing to 
expand in Latin America’s economic trou- 
ble spots. California’s FMC Corp. re- 
cently completed a food machinery plant 
in Argentina—but is operating it at only 
a fraction of capacity. Other U.S. com- 
panies are holding on in the hope that 
the business climate in Latin America 
will eventually improve. In the mean- 
time, notes Chase Manhattan Bank Econ- 
omist William Butler, “it is difficult for 
an American firm to justify sending new 
capital there.” 


Curious Common Marketing 

Two years ago, in open imitation of 
Europe's Six, five nations of Central 
America—Honduras, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua and, later, Costa Rica— 
set up their own common market. But, 
unlike its European model, the Central 
American Common Market has poor eco- 
nomic soil to grow in: per capita income 
in its five member nations averages $200 
a year, and heavy industry is almost non- 
existent. Last week, at a meeting in El 
Salvador, the executive council of the 
Central American Common Market put 
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into effect a curious plan to foster indus- 
trial growth. Henceforth, the five nations 
will select one company in each of a num- 
ber of essential industries and give it ex- 
clusive tariff protection until it reaches 
large-scale production so efficient that it 
is able to take on foreign competitors on 
equal terms. 

Named last week were the first two 
companies chosen for protection: GINSA, 
the General Tire Corp. subsidiary in Gua- 
temala, and Nicaragua's Hercules Pow- 
der Co. insecticide plant. Both will be able 
to ship their products throughout the Cen- 
tral American market free of tariff and 
will enjoy the shelter of a high common 
tariff against competitive imports. Theo- 
retically, there is nothing to prevent their 
foreign competitors from setting up plants 
in Central America, too, but such plants 
would not get the same tariff breaks. All 
this may well lead to rapid growth for 
GINSA and Hercules. But it may produce 
some spectacular hanky-panky on the part 
of Central American companies vying for 
“protected” status. 


BRITAIN 
Out of the Hole 


Two years ago when he was tapped by 
Prime Minister Macmillan to boss Brit- 
ain’s nationalized coal industry, Labor 
M.P. Alfred Robens, 52, hardly seemed a 
promising choice. A dedicated socialist 
and onetime Minister of Labor under 
Clement Attlee, Robens had had no expe- 
rience at all in running a big business. And 
the task before him was staggering. Bur- 
dened with uneconomic mines and archaic 
mining methods, Britain's coal industry 
had piled up a deficit of $227 million 
since its nationalization in 1947. 

But strapping (6 ft., 200 Ibs.) Alf 
Robens turned out to be the cleverest 
capitalist the British Labor Party ever 
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Lorp RoBeNS 
Overhauling coal. 
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produced. Recognizing that the Coal 
Board’s marketing tactics were woefully 
weak, he opened a string of showrooms up 
and down the country to woo homeowners 
into using more coal for heating, and 
sent a staff of 200 technicians out to 
talk British industrialists into burning coal 
in their plants. 

More important, Robens doggedly set 
out to tighten up the operations of the 
sprawling Coal Board. which employs 
more than 580,000 people. Shuttling from 
mine to mine, he patiently explained to 
the miners the need to close unprofitable 
mines and automate the remaining ones. 
His down-to-earth, ex-union leader’s ap- 
proach won the miners’ support. With a 
minimum of furor, Robens has closed so 
marginal mines in northern England and 
Scotland, moved many of the displaced 
workers to expanding mines in the Mid- 
lands. A 4% raise in miners’ wages last 
year was more than offset by an 8% in- 
crease in productivity; today the output 
per man in British mines is the highest 
in Europe. 

Robens’ efforts won such respect that 
he was made a baron, But many Britons 
continued to receive with frank disbelief 
his predictions that the coal industry 
was about to turn the corner. Last week, 
however, when the Coal Board released 
its 1962 report, the skeptics were con- 
founded: with profits of $3,000,000, the 
board was in the black for the first 
time in six years. 


ITALY 


Roman Giant 

Some time late next spring, the Water- 
gate section of Washington, D.C., a mile 
and a half north of the Lincoln Memorial, 
will begin life anew. On a ten-acre site 
along the Potomac, construction gangs 
will start throwing up a handsomely de- 
signed $65 million building complex that 
will include three high-rise apartment 
houses, 17 villas, a hotel, a shopping mall 
and an office building. 

Since the new Watergate project will 
replace an abandoned gasworks, Washing- 
tonians might have been expected to greet 
it with delight. Instead, a number of ar- 
chitects and critics are protesting vig- 
orously that Watergate would hog Wash- 
ington’s skyline and dwarf nearby fed- 
eral buildings. Watergate’s architects pac- 
ified some of these critics with modest de- 
sign changes, but are still fighting off an 
outfit called Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United for Separation of Church 
and State, which sees dark meanings in 
the fact that Watergate is to be built 
by Italy’s Societa Generale Immobiliare. 
in which the Vatican holds an estimated 
20% stock interest. 

Even Football Fields. All but unknown 
in the U.S. until recently, Immobiliare, 
with assets of $100 million, is the largest 
Italian real estate and construction com- 
pany. Founded in Turin in 1862, Immo- 
biliare moved to Rome with the unifica- 
tion of Italy in 1870, and laid the founda- 
tions of its present prosperity by buying 











BEN MARTIN 
IMMOBILIARE’S SAMARITANI 
Upstaging the skyline. 


up pasture land around the Eternal City. 
Since then, Rome’s population has swol- 
len from 215,000 to more than 2,000,000, 
and as Rome has grown so has Immo- 
biliare. In 1961 the company’s after-tax 
profits hit a record $4,000,000. 

Immobiliare no longer likes to be a 
landlord. Instead, it builds and sells whole 
suburbs of apartments and homes, and 
throws in all the amenities from roads 
and utilities to churches and football 
fields. Even its apartments it sells on a 
“condominium” basis: the customer buys 
the apartment and thereafter can sell, rent 
or mortgage it on his own. In Italy, Im- 
mobiliare’s prices for houses and apart- 
ments range from $7,000 to a top of $35,- 
000, but in Washington's Watergate some 
of the posher pleasure domes will go for 
$100,000. 

Management by Computer. Though 
the Fiat automobile company and other 
lay investors now hold substantial inter- 
ests in Immobiliare, the Vatican is the 
company’s largest single stockholder, and 
three members of Rome's “Black” nobili- 
ty, including a nephew of Pope Pius XII, 
sit on Immobiliare’s board. The man who 
runs things at Immobiliare is Aldo Sa- 
maritani, 58, the company’s shrewd, pub- 
licity-shunning general manager. 

Samaritani is described by some of his 
colleagues as “a human computer.” An ex- 
banker who joined Immobiliare in 1933 
he has been the man primarily responsi- 
ble for converting the company from a 
land investment firm into the construc- 
tion titan it now is. Washington’s Water- 
gate project is part of his latest drive to 
diversify Immobiliare by moving abroad. 
Besides Watergate, Immobiliare is now 
building apartment houses in Paris and 
Montreal, and is negotiating to build 
three 45-story office buildings in Montre- 
al’s Victoria Square, the heart of the city’s 
financial district. 
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Revolution Is Hell 


THe Unoeroocs (149 pp.}—Mariano 
Azuela—Signet (60¢). 


Mexico's bestselling novel of all time is, 
ironically, a bitter attack on the most 
sacred event in Mexican history: the 1910 
Revolution. It takes an exceptional writer 
to go against his native grain and still be 
popular. But Mariano Azuela wrote The 
Underdogs with such unsparing honesty 
that he was forgiven his iconoclasm. Few 
novels have so fiercely proclaimed that 
war, revolution included, is hell. 

Reissued now in paperback, in a new 
English translation. The Underdogs is less 
a narrative than a series of sharply etched, 





AZUELA 


compactly written vignettes of peasant 
life during the Revolution. A band of 
illiterate Indians gathers to fight the gov- 
ernment, but it hardly knows why. As 
the Revolution progresses, the peasants 
become only more bewildered; the Revo- 
lution seems an outrageous force beyond 
their control. Their idealism gives way 
to cynicism, their heroism to savagery. 
“The Revolution is like a hurricane,” says 
one character. “If you're in it, you're not 
aman, You're a leaf, a dead leaf 
blown by the wind.” 

Killing for Enchiladas. The characters 
who claim to have noble motives for re- 
belling are shot down with literary marks- 
manship by Azuela. An intellectual jour- 
nalist “from the city” joins the peasants 
and awes them with his ideology: “We 
are the tools Destiny makes use of to re- 
claim the sacred rights of the people.” 
But the intellectual soon sells out the 
“people” for power. He starts pimping 
for his rebel boss, even sacrificing the girl 
who loves him. Another character supplies 
a typical romantic reaction to revolution. 
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“I love the Revolution like a volcano in 
eruption.” he exults. “I love the volcano, 
because it’s a volcano, the Revolution be- 
cause it’s the Revolution! What do I care 
about the stones left above or below after 
the cataclysm?” But he fails to translate 
this poetry into practice. At the first 
sign of shooting, he flees. 

The basic motives for revolution boil 
down to one: love of killing. At first the 
rebels are content to kill only their op- 
pressors, who by and large deserve it. But 
before long, they are making no distinc- 
tions, shooting down and stringing up in- 
nocent and guilty alike. They even com- 
pete at cruel deeds. Boasts one: “When 
I was up at Torreén, I killed an old lady 
who refused to sell me some enchiladas. 








BELLES ARTES, MEXICO CiTY 
REVOLUTION (ACCORDING TO Orozco) 
Begin as hero, end as savage. 


I got no enchiladas but I felt satisfied 
anyhow!" Another tops that: “I killed a 
man because I always saw him sitting at 
the table whenever I went to eat. I hated 
the looks of him so I just killed him. 
What the hell could I do!” 

Mellowing Peace. Azuela wrote The 
Underdogs in 1915 after serving in the 
Revolution as a doctor. Unlike another 
chronicler of Revolution, André Malraux 
(Man’s Hope, Man's Fate) who found 
that revolution brought out the best in 
some men, Azuela felt that it brought out 
the worst in most. He made the Revo- 
lution so remarkably vivid that he en- 
couraged a host of imitators and set a 
literary style for realism in Mexico. But 
no writer ever quite recaptured the fresh- 
ness and power of The Underdogs, not 
even Azuela himself in the eleven other 
novels he wrote before his death in 1952. 
Living into an era of peace in Mexico, 
Azuela mellowed with the times. In one 
of his last novels, a character reflects: 
“The green grass will grow over the mis- 
takes we have made.” 


The Tadpole Poet 


THe Novets of A. C. Swinasurne 
(377 pp.}—Edited by Edmund Wilson— 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy ($6.50). 


By the ravenous teeth that have smitten 
Through the kisses that blossom and 
bud, 

By the lips intertwisted and bitten 

Till the foam has a savor of blood 

By the pulse as it rises and falters, 

By the hands as they slacken and 

strain, 

/ adjure thee, respond from thine altars, 

Our Lady of Pain. 

Verses like this, which today would 
hardly cause a raised eyebrow were they 
to appear in the Sweet Briar College lit- 
erary magazine, burst like a sinful star 
shell in the stodgy gloom of Victorian 
England. Mothers clutched their daugh- 
ters. Fathers bethought themselves of 
horsewhips. Staid critics, resorting to ap- 
oplectic prose, apostrophized the author 
as the “libidinous laureate of a pack of 
satyrs.” But a youthful public in London 
lapped up copies of Poems and Ballads 
when it came out in 1866, and Poet 
Algernon Charles Swinburne became fa- 
mous and infamous almost overnight. 

Certifiably Sinful. A versifying virtu- 
oso, Swinburne molded English into exotic 
patterns, borrowing widely from the clas- 
sic Greek to the French symbolists. The 
results, which ranged from strum-strum- 
ming stanzas to languorous rhythms, 
hinted at unimaginable pagan debaucher- 
ies, hymned the fashionable cause of free- 
dom against tyranny. But constitutionally, 
though he sported a manelike shock of 
red hair, Swinburne was comically ill- 
equipped to live the Byronic life he longed 
for. Tadpole tall and squeaky-voiced, he 
was forever getting drunk on the dessert 
wine, and more often than not had to be 
carried home from dinner parties. 

His only certifiably sinful relationship 
—with Music Hall Actress Adah Isaacs 
Menken—ended after six weeks. “I can’t 
mi Algernon understand,” she ruefully 
explained, “that biting’s no use.” Eventu- 
ally, he retired to the country for his 
health under the care of a proper Vic- 
torian solicitor-scholar named Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. And the world, learning 
that his poetic passions had been mainly 
pastiche, soon decided his passionate 
poetry was merely overblown. 

Lése-Majesté. Today's trend toward 
wholesale restoration of time-tarnished 
Victorian literary reputations may not 
wholly reverse this judgment of Swin- 
burne the poet. But antiquarians in Eng- 
land are now beginning to rediscover 
Swinburne as a writer of prose. In the 
U.S., Critic Edmund Wilson became fas- 
cinated with the new researches and the 
incidental light they threw on Swinburne’s 
strange personality. In this volume Wilson 
presents two Swinburne novels, along with 
a gargantuan preface that includes an ad- 
vance tour of other finds—letters, quips 
and critical writings—soon to come. 

Swinburne in prose often displays what 
he most lacked in poetry—restraint and 
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There is a piece of apparatus some 
what inelegantly known as a ‘‘milk-fuzz 
Sucker that removes the foam from 
milk as it nears the top of the carton 
when being filled. This may seem like 
S potatoes in any cata 
nphs of American technology 
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—but it a very important device to 
the dairy (and to the consumer, as 
well). For it permits the carton to be 
filled to capacity, insuring a perfect seal 
and staving off depredations of bacteria 
as complaints of short measure. 
the milk that goes to 
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“If you can’t get it from the United States— 
get it from somewhere else.” 


From Cape Town to Caracas, from London to Tokyo, from 
Bombay to Buenos Aires, buyers of American goods are on 


the telephone today. 


The reason: 60,000 longshoremen walked off the job on 
December 23. The effects of this strike were immediately 
felt in coastal cities from Maine to Texas. Now the crippling 
effects of this strike have spread much further. Read what 
this strike is doing to American manufacturers, their em- 
ployees, and the economy of the entire nation. 


HEN the longshoremen walked off the job on 
December 23, 1962, they set off a tragic chain 
of events. 

Thousands of people in related industries were 
immediately affected. People who had no personal 
stake in the strike suddenly found their livelihood 
cut down or cut off. 

First, the crews of the ships were laid off for the 
duration of the strike. Then, thousands of truck 
drivers. Then, thousands of railroad employees. Then, 
the people who supply the s!:'ns. Then, the people 
who work in freight forwarde:'s offices. 
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If the strike had spread no further than this, it still 
would have been tragic. But it spread much further. 
It has now reached the point where it threatens the 
jobs of millions of people far from the docks. 

American manufacturers of all types of goods are 
unable to make deliveries to their foreign customers. 
They are losing this business to manufacturers in 
other countries. And they are being forced to cut back 
production and lay off employees. 

Here’s an example of what’s happening: An Ameri- 
can manufacturer in Dubuque, Iowa has an order to 
ship machinery to India. The order is strikebound, 
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The buyer in India cancels his order and gets the 
machinery from Germany or Japan. 

This is happening right now all over the United 
States. Virtually everything that is manufactured in 
this country can be purchased from somewhere else. 
And foreign buyers aren’t wasting any time doing it. 





Dairy products ordinarily purchased from Wisconsin 
can be bought from Denmark 


And this is only half the problem. The strike is 
crippling every industry that relies on imports. These 
companies are also cutting back production and lay- 
ing off employees for the duration of the strike. 
Here’s what has already happened: 

Carpet mills in the southeast are curtailing produc- 
tion because of a shortage of jute. One company has 
already laid off 20 per cent of its employees. One 
man in five. 

Textile mills in the northeast are shutting down 
due to a shortage of imported fiber. One company laid 
off all its hourly employees last week. Every last man. 

And so it goes. In virtually every state and every 
section of this country, people are beginning to feel 
the pinch of this strike. 





Typewriters ordinarily purchased from Kentucky 
can be bought from Italy 


On December 23, President Kennedy, in a personal 
appeal and proposal to prevent the strike, asked that 
negotiations be continued “‘in the national interest.” 

The New York Shipping Association accepted. The 
union defied the President and went on strike. 


Since then, Mr. Willard Wirtz, the Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. James J. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and the Federal Mediators have used all their 
powers of reason in an effort to negotiate a settlement. 
They have been unable to move the ILA leadership 
from their present impossible demands. 

The adamant position taken by this small group 
has made a shambles of collective bargaining. It has 
made mockery of the principles upon which trade 
unions were founded. The attitude of the leaders of 
the ILA is “take it or leave it.” 





Machinery ordinarily purchased from Chicago 
can be bought from West Germany 


This ‘“‘take it or leave it’’ position is costing this 
nation more than $25,000,000 a day in lost wages 
and lost business. Multiply that by the number of 
days since December 23. 

The reason we can’t “take it” is very simple. The 
cost of shipping merchandise out of American ports 
is already dangerously high. If the longshoremen’s 
current demands were met, these costs would put 
many American manufacturers behind the proverbial 
eight ball. They simply couldn’t continue to compete 
in world markets. 


Hene are two questions. They are basic. 


1 How long can this country afford to have 
. . . 
its major ports closed? 


2 How many of the foreign customers who 
* have been forced to go elsewhere will we 
be able to win back? 


How much do longshoremen make? 


The present minimum longshore wage rate 
is $3.02 per hour. Plus an additional 67 cents 
per hour for fringe benefits. Plus an addi- 
tional $1.51 per hour for every hour worked 
outside the regular 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. work- 
ing hours. 
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(OR HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY, FOR THAT MATTER) 


January 28 
2:15 P.M. 


January 22 
1:15 P.M. 


January 23 
4:15 P.M. 


January 24 
1:15 P.M. 


January 25 
3:15 P.M. 


January 28 
3:15 P.M. 


January 29 
1:15 P.M. 








WHAT S 


BROOKLYN REALLY 


LIKE? 


“Let’s Find Out” 
Borough President Abe Stark talks about Brooklyn. 


Waterfront Development 


Austin Tobin, guest. Seven years ago Port Authority 
took over modernization of the maze of inefficient 
Brooklyn piers—a progress report. Ed Joyce show. 


Vincent Riccio Story 


A former Youth Board worker labored to help a gang 
in Brooklyn called the Gowanus Boys. Ed Joyce show, 


Brooklyn’s Mounted Police 
Bob Maxwell show. 


Air Rights Over LIRR 
Ed Joyce, “Speak Up.” 


Jet Noise Over Brooklyn 


Actual pickup of jet noise problem. Talks with resi- 
dents of jet-noise area. 


The Verrazano Bridge 


Henry Barnes talks to listeners on “Speak Up” about 
the Narrows Bridge. 


The Small Weekly 


Study of the many local, regional papers in Brooklyn's 
life. Ed Joyce show. 


Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Historic-music tour, Bob Maxwell show. 


Brooklyn Manufacturing 


Ed Joyce talks to Howard Swain, Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Brooklyn Society 


Ted Steele and Ruth Davis, Brooklyn society editor 
of the World-Telegram, look at the tough, hard core 
of Brooklyn's clite. 


Gage & Tollner’s Restaurant 


Still at the same old stand on Fulton Street, Bob Max- 
well show, 


Christy Street Extension of Subway 
A progress report on the spot. Ed Joyce show. 


Kings County Hospital 


A look into the mental ward. What changes of the 
many promised have actually been made? Is the 
overcrowding still bad? Bob Maxwell show. 





On January 13 WCBS launched the first in a 
series of county-by-county spotlight studies. 
For four weeks, WCBS is concentrating on the 
people, problems and personalities of America’s 
most talked-about borough. After a month in 
Brooklyn, WCBS Radio will explore 

Hudson County, New Jersey. Here is the 
greatest story in WCBS Radio’s 18 county area— 
the pulse-beat of a people. ..a study of how 

we live together, work together...and what we 
think about and feel. 


January 31 


5 * llaname trae 


A look at the manners and mores of Norwegian set- 
Uers in Brooklyn. Ed Joyce show, 


One Who Waits And Worries 


Ted Steele interviews Mrs. Frank Cona, wife of a 
Brooklyn commercial fisherman, 


February 1 
3:15 P.M. 


February 4 


plariryt James Donovan Story 


A Brooklyn boy wins international acclaim in nego- 
tiations with Castro. Bob Maxwell show. 


Erasmus Hall High School 


A_ sound biography of one of the best-known high 
Schools in all America and its famous graduates. Ed 
Joyce show. 


More Trees And Beauty For Brooklyn 


Newbold Morris points up improvement plans, with a 
special look at the Belt Parkway. Bob Maxwell show. 


February 5 
1:15 P.M. 


February 6 
4:15 P.M. 


February 7 


february? Brooklyn—The Butt of Jokes 


“Why did they laugh when I said I was from Brook- 
lyn... ?" Ed Joyce show. 


The Children’s Museum 


The inside story of a showplace for youngsters. Bob 
Maxwell show. 


Story of Famous Brooklyn Show People 


Movie and stage stars, Brooklyn-born and raised, Ed 
Joyce show. 


The St. George Hotel 

Until recently the largest hotel in New York...one of 
the oldest and best-known. Ted Steele talks to its 
famous manager, Norman Free, sometimes known as 
“Mr. Brooklyn.” 


The Brooklyn Bridge 


The story of Roebling, the inventor, and a history of 
one of Brooklyn's best beloved landmarks. Bob Max- 
well show. 


February 8 
4:15 PM. 


February 11 
1:15 P.M. 


February 12 
3:15 P.M. 


February 13 
4:15 P.M, 


February 14 


Fase. Brooklyn’s Private Boat Yards 


Government ship-building in privately owned yards 
vs. government-owned Navy Yard—an important fac- 
tor in Brooklyn's economy. Ed Joyce show. 


February 15: Brooklyn Community College 


New 2-year college. Ed Joyce and Dr. Murray Block, 
acting president; Bob Maxwell—athletic program 
under difficulties; Ted Steele quizzes Janet Leffler, 
director of hotel school—tells how to party cook. 
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humor. His method was deadpan parody. 
According to Wilson's preface, his targets 
included Victorian bluenoses, stuffy fellow 
poets, and French romantic novelists. In 
one such parody of an imagined French 
historical novelist’s handling of Victorian 
England, the Bishop of London gallantly 
seduces the heroine in a London cab, In 
another, Queen Victoria confesses a hu- 
miliating affair with a commoner. “It 
wasn’t a prince,’ she sobs, “not even Sir 
R. Peel. It was one .. . called Words- 
worth who recited to me verses from his 
Excursion of a sensuality so torrid that 
they shook me—and I fell.” 

Husk & Fangs. The two novels on dis- 
play, Love’s Cross Currents and Lesbia 
Brandon, both deal with the frustrated 
yearning of a young man for a close rela- 
tive—a girl cousin in one case, a sister in 
the other. Swinburne, who alone of all 
Victorian writers belonged to the top 





CULVER PICTURES 


SWINBURNE 
Biting was no use. 


aristocracy, has no trouble handling those 
extra comic confusions that come natural- 
ly in a society where everybody seems to 
be related to everybody else. When he is 
being funny—for example, minutely re- 
cording the malicious troublemaking of an 
old gorgon (“all husk and fangs’’) named 
Lady Midhurst—Swinburne is a pretty 
funny fellow. 

Both stories are shadowed by raw auto- 
biographical overtones, which Editor Wil- 
son, as a licensed Freudian critic, delights 
in. Swinburne, clearly, is the original of 
the repulsed lover in each book. The girl 
is his real-life cousin Mary Gordon, whose 
rejection of the poet was one of the turn- 
ing points of Swinburne’s stunted emo- 
tional life. More horrifying is the explana- 
tion (in Lesbia Brandon) of the poet's 
lifelong fondness for being whipped. With 
subtle, sensual elegance, Swinburne re- 
cords the slow, tragic perversion of a boy 
whose admiration for his severe tutor and 
love for his sister can be most suitably 
and directly expressed by learning to bear 
a birching without crying out. 

The book is fragmentary, largely be- 
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This advertisement is not an offering. No offering is made except by a Prospectus filed with the 
Department of Law of the State of New York. Such filing does not constitute ap- 
proval of the issue or the sale thereof by the Department of Law 
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880,000 Shares 
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BEST OF FLORIDA 


There is no denying the vacation 
advantages of the true subtropical 
region of Florida. And greeting you 
warmly on entering this region from 
the frosty north is West Palm Beach 
—tropical Florida’s first resort. 

It is the central city in the illus- 
trious Palm Beaches; a wintering 
place which is much in the news 
these days. 

Miles of beaches are handy from 
wherever you stay. It gives you cen- 
tral convenience to all the recrea- 
tions and attractions of this stellar 
vacationland. For the best of Florida, 
visit... 


WEST PALM BEACH 
WHERE PLEASURE BEGINS 


Send for full details about things 
to see and do, places to stay, in- 
town or beach-side, and the sur- 
prisingly modest costs. Just mail 
the coupon today. 


Mums FREE COLOR BROCHURE 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. T-2 

600 N. Flagler Drive 

West Palm Beach, Florida 

OC ————————— 
OO 
Ciy______Zone___State___ 








moving up? 


When The Firm, dangling a promotion, 
persuades Dad to move the family 

from the old homestead to unfamiliar 
territory, how will he determine the 

right suburb around his chosen city? 
Homerica to the rescue! Homerica 
analyzes your family’s requirements— 
economic, educational, social, and 

special. Sometimes 
a good golf course 
determines the loca- 
tion, or the right 
fishing or sailing 
ground, sometimes 
a particular school 
or church. Homerica safeguards your 
interests in 200 cities, 2000 suburbs, 
finds you the house you'll feel at 
home in, works solely for you, the 
buyer. No charge. Ask Ross Black 

for details. 


FAOMERICA 


a) 
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52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, OR 9-5435 
3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, DU 7-3111 
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1r’s[NEW] :7’s[WORLD] 
COLLEGE APPROVED 


Approved and used in colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States and Canada. Acclaimed by 
experts in education, writing, the 
professions. It is the up-to-date 
dictionary for the new world we live 
in. $5.75 (Thumb-Indexed, $6.75) 





THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW WORLD 


Americanyfanpuage 


COLLEGE EDITION 
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| aftermath, 


cause Friend and Guardian Watts-Dunton 
stole the most purple chapters from Swin- 
burne and would not give them back. Wil- 
son laments the through Victorian 
prudery, of a potential English prose mas- 
ter who might have done great things if 
encouraged. Bits of Lesbia Brandon jus- 
tify his claim. 


H Was for Halifax Then 


THe Town Tuat Diep 
Mic Bird—Putnam 


A mushroom-shaped cloud with a mas- 
sive fireball rose 12.000 ft. in the air. In 
the city beneath, buildings of all sizes 
and materials were flattened to a charred 
plain. It was impossible to tell where 
streets had been. People vanished without 
a trace. Others black fleshless 
bones protruding from ruins. This hap- 
pened not in 1945 but in 1917—in Hali- 
fax, N.S. It was the largest man-made ex- 
plosion before Hiroshima. 

The French freighter Mont Blanc, en 
route from New York to Bordeaux, en- 
tered the Halifax roadstead on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 6. The Mont Blanc was only 
a 3,000-tonner, but its cargo was some- 
thing more than mere ammunition, Every 
usable square foot of space was 
crammed with raw explosives—200 tons 
of TNT and 2,300 tons of lyddite, which 
is more powerful than TNT. On deck, 
reeking like an Esso station, were 35 tons 
of benzole in drums stacked three high. 

Sizzling Waves. A Norwegian freight- 
er, the /mo, was coming the other way 
through the Halifax Narrows that morn- 
ing. The two ships went into a clumsy 
dance like people trying to pass on a side- 
walk. When they ultimately collided, the 
Norwegian ship gashed the bows of the 
Mont Blanc and broke open some of the 
benzole drums. The fluid ran out over the 
deck and poured down into the hold. The 
Norwegian ship disengaged, and, 
scraped steel, sparks ignited the benzole. 

The Mont Blanc blazed fire for a full 25 
minutes before the explosion. The French 
crew abandoned ship. The Mont Blanc 
drifted across the harbor, nuzzled against 
a pier and set fire to it. People with min- 
utes to live watched from harborside 
rooftops. The crew of a tug mounted the 
Mont Blanc’s decks to secure a hawser. 
The ship was so hot that the waters lap- 
ping it sizzled. Then it exploded. 

Tragic Anecdotes. The explosion shot 
a half-ton piece of the Mont Blanc’s an- 
chor two miles through the air. It pulled a 
sailor off the deck of a nearby merchant- 
man, and tossed him up to the top of a 
hill half a mile away. Somehow he lived. 
It tore rocks up from the bottom of the 
harbor and sent them raining from on 
high. It sucked up so much water that 
divers working 22 ft. down elsewhere in 
the harbor suddenly found themselves 
standing chest-deep and wallowing for 
their lives before the onrush of a tidal 
wave that was felt for miles out to sea. 

During the fire and confusion of the 
the horror was so intense that 
countless tragedies became mere anec- 
dotes. Some were unspeakable: “Both his 


loss 
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Massachusetts 
Investors 


Trust 


SPECIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF CAPITAL GAINS 


31 cents a share, net long 
term capital gains, in 
shares or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, pay- 
able February 15, 1963 to 
shareholders of record 
December 31, 1962. 

ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 

200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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How to tell 
when your TIME 
subscription runs out 


On the mailing label of any issue, 
you'll find a row of letters and numer- 
als just above your own name and 
address. The beginning of that line 
tells the story—the month in which 
your subscription expires is abbrevi- 
ated, and the year is indicated next. 


Just before your present sub- 
scription ends, we'll write you to sug- 
gest you extend it so that you continue 
to receive copies without interruption. 
Whenever you renew, you'll find there 
are substantial savings under the year- 
ly subscription rate when you place 
your renewal order for two, three or 
five years. 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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In 1963 
TIME, 

The Weekly 
Newsmagazine 
begins its 
40th year 

of telling 


the story 


of the whole 


world's week 


each week 

to growing numbers 

of alert, 

educated, 

influential 

men and women 
throughout the 
Leadership Community 
everywhere in 


the free world, 








(SEE BACK COVER) 


Hilton Hotels Around the World 


OPENING IN 1963 
1 Athens Hilton 2 Royal Tehran Hilton 3 Lon- 
don Hilton 4 Rotterdam Hilton 5 The New 
York Hilton at Rockefeller Center 6 Cavalieri 
Hilton (Rome) 7 Tokyo Hilton 8 Portland 
Hilton (Oregon) 9 Kahala Hilton (Honolulu) 
10 Montreal Airport Hilton 11 San Francisco 
Hilton 12 Washington Hilton (D.C.). 

EASTERN DIVISION 
New York City: Waldorf-Astoria, Statler 
Hilton, Savoy Hilton + Boston: Statler Hilton 
« Wasuincron, D. C.: Statler Hilton + Pitts- 
BURGH: Pittsburgh Hilton + Burrato: Statler 
Hilton + Hartrorn: Statler Hilton. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Cuicaco: Conrad Hilton, Palmer House « 
Derrorr: Statler Hilton + Cincinnati: Nether- 
land Hilton, Terrace Hilton » CLEVELAND: 
Statler Hilton « Cotumsus: Deshler Hilton «+ 
Dayton: Dayton Biltmore « St. Louis: Statler 
Hilton. 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Hono.utu, Hawan: Hilton Hawaiian Village 
+ Los ANnGeLEs: Statler Hilton, Beverly Hilton 
(Beverty HiLts) «+ Denver: Denver Hilton « 
Houston: Shamrock Hilton + Dattas: Statler 
Hilton + Et Paso: Hilton Hotel + ALBUQUER- 
QUE: Hilton Hotel. 


INN DIVISION 
ATLANTA « Aurora, ILLINOIS * EL Paso « 
Kansas Crry, Missouri « New OrLeANS « SAN 
FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « TARRYTOWN, New YorK 
(Westchester County). 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Acapulco, Mexico, Acapulco Hilton, Las Brisas 
Hilton + Amsterdam, Holland, Amsterdam 
Hilton + Berlin, Germany, Berlin Hilton + Cairo, 
Egypt, U.A.R., Nile Hilton + Istanbul, Turkey, 
Istanbul Hilton + Madrid, Spain, Castellana Hil- 
ton « Mexico City, Mexico, Continental Hilton « 
Montreal, Canada, Queen Elizabeth (a CN 
hotel) + Panama, R.P., El Panama Hilton « 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Caribe Hilton « St. 
Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands, Virgin Isle Hilton 
+ Santiago, Chile, Hotel Carrera + Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, Trinidad Hilton + Associated 
Hotels in Australia: Melbourne, Chevron 
Hilton + Sydney, Chevron Hilton. 


Wherever you go, use 
Carle Blanche 


the all-purpose Credit Card. 
OR 


HILTON CREDIT IDENTIFICATION CARD 


for use only in Hilton Hotels— 
No Charge. Applications avail- 
able for both cards at any 
Hilton Hotel. 
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| eye sockets were empty and from one of 
| them there dangled an eyeball that tapped 
against his cheek when he moved.” A doc- 
tor, unable to stand the carnage, hanged 
himself. A living man, lying paralyzed and 
glassy-eyed under a sheet in a temporary 
morgue, stared helplessly up into strange 
faces that peered, paused and said, “No, 
that’s not him.” More than 3.000 people 
died and about 10,000 more were injured, 
many blinded, disfigured and maimed. 
Author Michael Bird's research, accord- 
ing to Haligonians who survived the disas- 
ter, is accurate and well compiled. Among 
| the various articles and reminiscences that 
have been written about the great Halifax 
explosion, this is probably the best. 


The Rotten Middle Class 


BEYOND THE CHAINS OF ILLUSION 
(182 pp.)\—Erich Fromm—Trident Press 
($3.95). 


Erich Fromm is a world-famous psy- 
choanalyst whose interests of late have 
had little to do with psychoanalysis. On 
lecture podiums and on television, in 
books and magazines, he has called for an 
overhaul of U.S. society because, he ar- 
gues, it is maiming the individual and 
steering the world toward war and chaos, 
Partly on the basis of Fromm’s reputation 
as a psychoanalyst. many people are tak- 
ing him seriously as an expert on history, 
morals, politics and military strategy. 

Just how shaky these credentials are 
can be seen from Fromm’s latest book 
an account of his own intellectual devel- 
opment and a paean of praise to Karl 
Marx at the expense of Sigmund Freud. 
In comparing the two thinkers, Fromm 
praises both for breaking new ground and 
| taking a “dynamic” approach to human 
| behavior. But while Freud uncovered the 
“individual unconscious,” Marx revealed 
the “‘social unconscious,” the forces at 
work changing society. Fromm came to a 
heretical conclusion for a psychoanalyst: 
“Marx is a figure of world historical sig- 
nificance with whom Freud cannot even 
| be compared.” 

Messianic Tastes. Fromm has always 
found Freud too pessimistic for his taste. 
In fact, he has broken radically with 
Freud, though he is still euphemistically 
known as a “Freudian revisionist.” Freud 
saw man as the prisoner of his primitive 
drives; Fromm thinks he can be infinitely 
shaped by society. Freud thought every 
life was blighted by the childhood Oedipus 
complex; Fromm sees nothing worse in 
childhood than a healthy rebellion against 
parental authority. Fromm finds Marx 
much more congenial than Freud because 
he promises so much more, once the so- 
cialist millennium has arrived: a free and 
unfettered individual, brimful of love and 
“productivity.” Writes Fromm: “Marx 
had an unbroken faith in man’s perfectibil- 
ity rooted in the Messianic tradition of the 
West from the prophets through Chris- 
tianity, and Enlightenment thinking.” 

Any reasonably perceptive reader might 
have suspected from Fromm’s earlier writ- 
ings that he was spellbound by Marx, 
Fromm has a secure place in American 











middle-class society; he teaches at New 
York University and is required reading 
at innumerable colleges. But Marx ap- 
parently has taught him to believe that 
middle-class life is rotten to the core. 
“Could it be.” he asks in his book, The 
Sane Society, “that the middle-class life 
of prosperity, while satisfying our mate-ial 
needs, leaves us with a feeling of intense 
boredom . that modern civilization 
fails to satisfy profound needs in man?” 

Capitalistic society, Fromm charges, has 
turned men into robots who have sur- 
rendered their freedom to machines. They 
suffer, he writes, from a “receptive orien- 
tation in which the aim is to receive, to 
‘drink in,’ to have something new all the 
time, to live with a continuously open 
mouth, as it were.” They can be saved 


JULIAN WASSER 


Ertcu FroMM 
A profound need unsatisfied. 


only by the sane, socialist society which 
Fromm describes vaguely, if vibrantly. 

Protestant Powerlessness. In Escape 
from Freedom (1941), his best-known 
book, Fromm traces the origin of this 
pathetic middle-class creature to Martin 
Luther. Putting Luther on the couch, 
Fromm concludes that Luther plunged 
modern man into despair. In a neat, if 
oversimplified analysis, Fromm argues 
that this Protestant feeling of “powerless- 
ness” paved the way for the acceptance 
of Hitler. In May Man Prevail?, Fromm 
continues his war against the middle class 
with considerably less plausibility. He 
blames the cold war on the paranoiac 
attitude of the American middle class 
(though reserving a few knocks for Russia 
too), and then in a concluding chapter— 
written little more than a year before the 
Cuban missile crisis—he assures his read- 
ers that Khrushchev wants to end the 
cold war so badly he would never think 
of trying to use Cuba as a military base 
against the U.S. 

Perhaps Fromm should never have de- 
serted Freud—or the couch. 
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a Service Mark of American Airlines, inc. 


Can you guess where the Astrojet is in this picture? 


TheAstrojetis behind thecloud bank 
at J-5—exactly 189 nautical miles 
from Chicago. 

How can we be so sure? 

Because that’s where the Astrojet 
captain says he is. 

And he isn’t guessing. 

His ‘189 nautical miles’’ comes 
from a new device now in use on every 
Astrojet we fly. This device is called 
DME (for Distance Measuring Equip- 
ment). It gives yourcaptain continuous 


distance readings from ground posi- 
tions along your route. 

DME sends out radio pulses from 
the Astrojet to a ground beacon. This 
beaconcan beas faraway as 200 miles. 
The beacon automatically transmits a 
return pulse as it receives one. 

A special DME circuit on the Astrojet 
instantly converts the time between 
sending and receiving a pulse into 
nautical miles. 

No matter how cloudy it is, your 


Astrojet captain need only glance at 
the dial to find out how far he is from 
virtually any destination. 

It might interest you to know that 
the FAA has set a deadline requiring 
all jet airliners to use DME. But 
Astrojets have always had it. 

Of course, when it comes to locating 
the right Astrojet for you, your travel 
agent has a device that’s almost as 
fast as DME—and it has a dial, too. 
Or you can call American yourself. 


ANTIEFRYICAN AIFPLINES (alfa) 


AMERICAS LEADING AIRLINE 
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In 1962 more people bought TV GUID 





millions 
25 


20 


56 S7 56 59 









to read about television than 


bought any other magazine to read about anything else. m Circulation averaged 8,100,000 
(up 600,000 over 1961). Full-price single copy sales averaged 5,000,000 per issue—more 
than Life, Look and Post combined. m= The week-in, week-out appeal of TV GUIDE iscentered 
around features like Television '62—a series of personal observations on the state of the 
medium by Pat Weaver, Newton Minow, Alistair Cooke, Martin Mayer, Gilbert Seldes, 
Margaret Mead, John F. White, Jack Harris, Lawrence Litchfield Jr., and Leo Rosten. @ 
And articles on the complex world of personalities and programs by such veteran reporters 
as Richard Gehman, Gilbert Millstein, Samuel Grafton, Bill Davidson, Edith Efron and 
Nat Hentoff. m In short, an editorial range that covers everything television. From the 
first annual TV Set Buyers’ Guide, to fashion spreads by women’s editor Alma Moore, to 
the 73rd annual American Football Coaches’ All-America team. @ Result: Advertising 
revenue rose to over $20 million (up 17%), ranking TV GUIDE 13th among magazines—up 
from 35th position in six years. @ What's ahead for '63? More of the same—only more so! 


America’s 
best-selling 
weekly magazine 
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Deep, mellow flavor 
fulfills this label’s promise: 
ENJOYABLE AT LIGHT-HEARTED 86 PROOF 
AND 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND 


DUANE 
VURCTS TTY 
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Progress is the word for Hilton Hotels. This year the largest 
group of hotels to open in any single year will be welcomed 
into the Hilton family. They represent an investment of over 
$200,000,000 which will bring more than 8,000 new guest 
rooms to the world traveler and create 12,000 new jobs for 


people in the areas. In addition these hotels will serve as a 





If gr s buildings, strated above, would 
ior the mythical Hilton City of Fine Hotels 
Att Hilton London Hilton Rotterdam 
Hilton -fellerCenter © Cavalieri Hilton (Rome) 
T 1(Ore.) Kahala Hilton (Honolulu) 
Mont an Francisco Hilton Washington Hilton 
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stimulus to business and provide a center for community 
and international life in 12 important cities around the 
world. Individually, each embodies the traditions of its par- 
ticular locale. Collectively they, together with the 49 other 
Hilton Hotels shown in the background, play a leading role 
in promoting peace through international trade and travel. 
FOR COMPLETE 
LISTING OF 


HOTELS SEE 
ONE-COLUMN 





AOVERTISEMENT 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE « THE CONRAD HILTON © CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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